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PREFACE, 


As  a  text  book,  the  present  work  covers  a  new  ground.  Its  prime 
object  is  to  lead  the  student  to  a  consciousness  of  music  as  music,  and 
not  merely  as  playing,  singing,  or  theory.  It  begins  at  the  foundation 
of  the  matter;  namely,  with  the  observation  of  musical  phraseology, 
the  art  of  lieariiuj  and  followinif  coherent  -musical  discourse.  This  oc- 
cupies the  first  two  parts,  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  contents,  or  the  chapters  themselves. 

From  that  point  the  studies  take  a  different  turn,  and  lead  to  the 
perception  of  the  inner  something  which  gives  music  its  life.  That  in- 
ner  life  of  music  is  imaginatiox  and  feeling,  and  almost  the  en- 
tire  remainder  of  the  work  is  takenu"p  with  tiie  study  of  musi~in  re- 
lation  to  these,  its  Content.  These  studies,  like  those  in  the  externals 
of  music,  begin  simply,  at  the  very  line  where  form  and  content  touch. 
In  their  progress  they  take  in  review  the  principal  works  of  the  classical 
and  modern  schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Parts  III,  V,  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII.  The  object  of  all  this  study  is  two-fold;  first,  to  de- 
velop in  the  pupil  a  consciousness  of  the  inherent  relation  between 
pnisic^id  feeling;  and,  second,  to  do  this  by  moans  of  master-works, 
which,  of  course,  form  the  only  complete  and  authoritative  illustrations 
yf  this  relation.  In  this  way  the  musical  perceptions  are  sharpened, 
the  student  is  introduced  to  the  best  parts  of  musical  literature,  and 
thereby  his  taste  and  musical  feeling  are  cultivated.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  that  this  book  occupies  a  ground  not  previously  covered  by 
a  text  book. 

In  form.,  the  chapters  are  object-lessons.  Such  and  such  works, 
or  parts  of  works,  are  supposed  to  be  played  or  sung  to  the  pupils,  who 
observe  in  them  such  and  such  peculiarities.  This  form  was  selected 
because  it  is  the  true  way  of  communicating  this  instruction,  which 
can  not  be  taken  into  the  mind  through  the  reason,  but  must  be  called 
up  within  the  mind  through  a  comparison  of  sense-impressions  with 
each  other,  and  these,  again,  with  the  feelings  which  they  awaken.  Music 
is  one  thing,  and  ideas  about  music  another.  It  is  the  design  of  this 
study  to  Iu'ingjhc_wpils_tojnusic',  for  doing  this,  the  book  marks  out  a 
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plan,  and  furnishes  along  with  it  such  ideas  about  music  as  will  aid  the 
process. 

The  Illustrations^  or  pieces  to  be  played,  cover  a  wide  range,  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  departments,  and  the  objection  has  been  made 
that  they  are  too  difficult.  To  this  it  can  only  be  answered  that  the 
very  essence  and  pith  of  music  is  here  in  consideration,  and  that  the 
points  in  discussion  could  be  adequately  understood  only  by  the  help 
of  these  great  works,  wherein  they  are  fully  illustrated.  It  will  be 
found  possible,  generally,  to  omit  the  most  difficult  works  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  one  to  play  the  parts  of  them  here  wanted.  In  other  cases, 
where  an  entire  lesson  turns  on  difficult  works,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  if  there  is  no  one  to  play  any  part  of  them,  there  will  be  no  one 
to  understand  them,  and  the  lesson  may  be  postponed. 

In  Part  Fourth  we  have,  in  effect,  an  outline  oi  JEsthetks.  The 
Author  believes  that  the  time  has  jiome  whenArl-apprpfjatinn^ji^nfl 
especially  Music, Jias  much  to  gain  by  such  an  orientation  of  itself  with 
reference  to  cardinal  principles.  These  four  chapters,  naturally,  address 
themselves  to  the  mature  and  serious.  They  are  not  written  for  children, 
nor  even  for  youth.  A  work  like  this  addresses  many  adults,  ex- 
perienced teachers,  and  friends  of  music,  on  whom  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  will  not  be  lost.  Doubtless  the  execution  is  crude,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition  will  be  improved;  it  is  hoped  that  the  expectation  of 
this  may  serve  to  draw  a  veil  of  charity  over  any  present  imperfection. 

The  Historical  sketches  are  merely  sketches,  and  are  in  part  re- 
printed by  permission  of  Messrs.  Biglow  and  Main,  from  the  New  York 
Musical  Gazette.  They  may  be  made  the  basis  of  lectures  or  school- 
room talks,  in  connection  with  their  Illustrations. 

The  Dictionary.,  at  the  close,  affords  a  mass  of  readily  accessible 
information,  such  as  is  in  constant  demand  among  students  and  teachers, 
but  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  except  in  large  Encyclopedias  of  many 
volumes.  The  preparation  of  it  has  involved  much  more  labor  and  ex- 
pense than  was  anticipated"  but  its  value  for  ready  reference  is  un- 
mistakable. 
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LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  PHRASEOLOGY. 


LESSON    FIRST. 

MOTIVES,  PHRASES  AND   PERIODS. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  lesson  to  lead  tlie  pupil  to  observe  the 
division  of  the  music  into  periods  and  {)lirases;  and  subsequently  to 
develop  a  perception  of  the  diffeient  modes  of  period  structure  here 
distinguished  as  thematic  and  lyric.  As  it  is  the  sole  design  of  this 
course  of  lessons  to  facilitate  ititelligent  heariiHj^  the  pupils'  powers 
of  observation  are  to  be  appealed  to  from  the  start.  He  is  to  be  clearly 
informed  of  wliat  he  is  expected  to  hear;  the  proper  selections  are 
then  to  be  played  over  as  many  times  as  necessary  until  he  does 
observe.  Each  stage  of  the  lesson  is  to  begin  with  a  definition,  or 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  or  peculiarity  of  music  it  is  desired 
to  obseive.  Inasmuch  as  these  earliest  lessoTis  represent  only  the 
beginnings  of  musical  discrimination,  the  definitions  in  them  will 
possess  somewhat  of  the  character  of  ofi'-hand  apjjroximations  to  the 
truth,  leaving  exact  statements  to  come  later,  when  the  pupils, are 
better  prepared  to  appreciate  tliem.  The  definitions  here  given  repre- 
sent so  much  of  the  truth  as  the  pupil  at  this  stage  is  ready  to  receive. 
As  thus: 

1.  A  passage  of  melody  that  makes  complete  sense  is 
called  a  Period. 

Play  the  first  three  or  four  of  the  Schubert  danses  twice  through, 
and  more,  if  necessary.  Instruct  the  class  to  say  "  Period  "  aloud  at 
the  close  of  every  period.  Do  not  let  the  playing  stop  for  them  to 
speak,  but  the  feeling  of  repose  may  be  intensified  by  slightly  empha- 
sizing the  cadence,  and  perhaps  retarding  a  little,  if  found  necessary. 
As  the  period  forms  in  these  danses  are  clearly  defined,  it  will  be 
found  easy  to  observe  them. 
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Let  this  be  followed  by  No.  2  of  tlie  list  of  illustrations,  repeat- 
ing it  as  often  as  necessary,  the  ]inpils  sioriiifyin<r  every  period-close  by 
thb  word   "  Period,"'  as  before. 

No.  3,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  will  conclude  this  stage  of  the 
lesson. 

2.  A  passage  of  melody  that  makes  sense,  but  not  com- 
plete sense,  is  called  a  Phrase. 

Tliis  to])ic  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous,  the 
pupils  aiin()uiH:i)ig  tlie  completion  of  every  phrase  by  the  word 
"  Plirase."  Begin  witli  No.  3,  for  in  this  the  phrases  are  clearly 
defined.  P^jilow  this  by  the  next  illustration,  which  may  need  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  Then  go  back  to  No.  2  again,  "for  its  phrases. 
This  may  be  followed,  if  convenient,  by  No.  5  of  the  illustrations, 
treated  separately  for  periods  and  phrases.  Then  take  up  No.  G, 
going  over  this  also  for  botii  periods  and  phrases. 

3.  A  fragment  of  melody  that  is  reiterated  over  and 
over,  or  transformed  and  develo})ed  into  a  period,  is  called  a 
Motive.     (A  motive  is  a  musical  text.) 

Begin  by  playing  several  times  over  the  first  six  notes  of  No.  G, 
which  form  a  melodic  figure.  Then  play  tlie  various  transformations 
of  this  figure  which  occur  during  the  piece,  omitting  the  accompani- 
ment. Then  play  the  entire  first  part  of  the  Novellette  (preceding 
the  slow  melody),  and  let  the  j)upils  observe  how  many  times  the 
melodic  figure  is  repeated.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  motive  is  the  germ 
of  the  entire  movement. 

Then  take  up  No.  7,  where  will  be  found  a  period  composed  from 
one  motive — that  contained  in  the  first  four  notes. 

Play  again  No.  3,  and  cause  it  to  be  observed  that  the  melody  there 
is  not  developed  out  of  a  single  motive,  nor  predominantly  out  of  any 
one  motive.  Thus  we  come  to  recognize  two  different  forms  of  period- 
structure.  In  one  of  them  the  periods  are  developed  mainly  from  a 
single  motive;  in  the  other  there  is  a  flowing  melody. 

4.  Music  developed  out  of  a  single  motive,  or  a  small 
number  of  motives,  is  called  Thematic,  or  motivized. 

Examples  of  this  mode  are  found  in  Nos.  G,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

5.  Music  not  developed  motivewise,  but  having  a  flowing 
melody,  is  called  Lyric. 
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Examples  of  this  kind  are  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  the  slow  melodies 
in   Nos.  5,  G,  and  9. 

Several  lyric  and  thematic  examples  should  be  played  one  after 
the  other  in  irregular  order,  until  the  pupils  readily  distinguish 
between  them. 

Musical   Illustkations. 

1.  Scluibert  Danses  (Peters'  Ed.) 

2.  Scliubert  Alenuetto  in  B  mill.,  op.  78  (Peters'  Ed.  "  Schubert  Pieces). 

3.  Adagio,  from  Beethoven's  Souatu  in  F  min.,  op.  2,  No.  1  (16  measures.) 

4.  No.  1  of  Mendelssohn's  "Songs  Witliout  Words"  (Peters'  Ed.  "  KuHak"). 

5.  Allegro  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Eft,  op.  7. 

6.  Schumann  Novellette  in  E,  op.  21,  No.  7. 

7.  Thirty-two  measures  of  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D  min.,  op.  31,  No.  3. 

8.  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions,  No.  1,  in  C  (Peters'  Ed.) 

9.  Schumann  Novellette  in  B  min.,  op.  !)9. 

10.  First  movement  of  Sonata  in  F  min.,  o]).  2,  No.  1,  Beethoven. 


LESSOlSr    SECOISTD. 

THEMATIC  AND  LYRIC.      CLOSER  OBSERVATION   OF  MOTIVES. 

This  lesson  pursues  the  same  line  as  the  first,  in  order  to  bring 
the  point  out  more  clearly  in  the  pupils'  minds.  Begin  by  a  recapitu- 
lation of  that  lesson.  Phiy  again  the  Schumann  Novellettes  and 
Beethoven  Adagio  for  periods  and  piirases. 

Then  play  the  Novellette  in  E  clear  through,  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  lyric  middle  part.  Play  then  the  Adagio  from  Sonata 
Pathetique,  of  Beethoven,  first  for  them  to  determine  whether  it  is 
thematic  or  lyric;  then  for  phrases  and  periods. 

The  second  part  of  the  lesson  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  Bach  Prelude; 
the  one  in  B  min.  in  the  second  book  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier 
suits  well  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  there  is  a  copy  to  be  had 
(Root  &  Sons  Music  Co.,  Chicago),  in  which  tlie  motives  are  numbered. 
The  immediate  purpose  is  to  recognize  the  different  motives.  This 
prelude,  e.  [/.,  contains  seventeen  or  eighteen  different  motives.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  of  securing  sharp  listening  will  be  by  first  playing 
over  a  single  motive  several  times,  in  order  to  fix  it  securely  in  the 
minds  of  the  listeners.  Then  play  the  entire  prelude,  requiring  each 
listener  to  observe  how  many  times  that  motive  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  piece.     When  the  playing  is  done,  ask  each  one  in  turn  to  state 
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how  many  times  the  motive  was  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
]t  will  be  found  that  a  majority  of  the  class  will  have  succeeded  in 
recognizing  the  motive  at  most  of  its  repetitions.  It  will  then  be  well 
to  l^lay  another  motive,  and  then  go  through  the  work  again,  in  order 
to  see  how  many  times  that  one  occurs. 

Take  next,  e.  g.,  the  Bach  Two-part  Invention  in  F,  No.  8,  and 
play  it  first  for  "Thematic  or  Lyric?"  Then  define  clearly  the  first 
motive,  and  go  through  the  piece,  the  pupils  meanwhile  listening  to 
discover  how  many  times  that  motive  occurs  in  the  right  hand  alone; 
then  go  through  it  again,  to  see  how  many  times  the  same  motive 
occurs  in  the  left  hand  alone.  The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  attend  to  the  left-hand  part,  as  well  as  the  treble. 
If  there  is  time,  it  will  be  well  to  play  through  the  Schumann  Novel- 
lette  in  B  min.,  for  the  pupils  to  count  the  number  of  times  the  leading 
motive  occurs  in  it. 

Play  again  eight  measures  of  the  Adagio  from  Sonata  Pathetique, 
in  order  to  show  that  in  lyric  music  there  is  generally  a  flowing  melody 
and  accompaniment,  and  that  the  leading  melody  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  bass  or  intermediate  parts,  as  in  most  of  the  examples  of  thenuitic 
music  thus  far  introduced. 

6.  Lyric  music  is  founded  on  the  people's  song.  It  is 
simple,  natural  music.  Thematic  music  represents  a  more 
active  musical  life,  and  was  primarily  derived  from  the 
dance.  Excitement  finds  expression  mainly  through  the- 
matic music  ;  repose  through  lyric. 

Musical  Illustkations  of  Second  Lesson. 

1.  The  Schumann  Novellettes  in  E  (op.  21,  No.  1)  and  B  min.  (op.  99). 

2.  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  Patlietique. 

3.  Bach's  Prelude  in  B  min.,  No.  24  in  Vol.  II  of  "Clavier." 

4.  Bach's  Two-part  Invention,  No.  8. 
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LESSON    THIED. 

ON   CADENCE. 

7.  A  cadence  is  a  formula  of  chords  leading  to  a  close. 
Thus,  e.g.^  in  the  key  of  C: 


Ex.1. 


±i- 


ill 


So  in  the  key  of  E5: 


Ex.2. 


(Play  also  in  several  other  keys.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  called  a  ComphM  cadence,  there  are  other 
cadences,  the  most  common  varieties  of  which  are  the  Half  Cadence 
and  Plagal  Cadence.  The  latter  is  the  well  known  "Amen"  cadence 
of  church  music.  For  example,  play  No.  1,  above,  and  conclude  with 
the  following  two  chords,  added: 


Ex.3,     ^1=1=1^^ 


This  is  also  called  the  Church  Cadence. 

8.  The  complete  cadence  is  used  to  mark  the  close  of 
periods  and  important  divisions  in  musical  compositions. 

Listen  now  to  the  Adagio  from  the  first  Beethoven  Sonata,  and 
when  I  play  a  cadence,  say  "cadence."  At  the  end  of  the  first  phrase 
there  is  a  "half-cadence."  (Play  it.)  Those  who  are  able  may  also 
point  out  the  half-cadences. 

Play  also  Adagio  from  Sonata  Pathetique;  also,  Schubert  Menu- 
etto  in  B  min.,  and,  finally,  the  Adagio  in  E  from  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  E  min.,  op.  90. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  pupils  recognizing  the  cadences  in 
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these  works,  it  will  be  well  to  introduce  two  or  three  pieces  of  church 
music,  for  further  practice  in  recognizing  cadences. 

Point  out,  also,  the  cadences  in  the  Bach  Invention  in  F,  No.  8, 
the  Invention  in  C,  No.  1,  and  the  Fugue  in  G  min.,  first  volume  ot" 
"  Clavier." 

Musical  Illustrations  op  Third  Lessox. 

1.  Adagios  from  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  No.  1  in  F,  op.  2,  and  op.  13  in  C  min. 

2.  Adagio  from  Beetlioven  Sonata  in  E,  op.  90. 

3.  Schubert  Menuetto  in  B,  op.  78. 

4.  Bach's  Inventions  in  F  (No.  8),  and  C  (No.  1).. 

5.  Bach's  Fugue  in  G  min.  (No.  16),  from  "  Clavier,"  vol.  1. 


LESSOiS'    FOURTH. 

IMITATIVE    AND    FUGUE    FORMS. 

9.  Imitation  in  music  takes  place  when  a  second  voice 
exactly  repeats  a  melody  or  phrase  already  heard  in  another 
voice. 

The  term  "voice"  here  means  voice-part.  Observe,  e.  ^7., the  Bach 
Invention  presently  to  follow,  and  you  will  perceive  that  it  has  only 
two  voices,  a  bass  and  soprano.  It  is  in  strict  style,  to  the  extent  that 
each  part  or  voice  contains  no  chords.  Each  part  might  be  sung  by  a 
single  voice  ;  and  two  singers,  a  bass  and  soprano,  could  sing  the 
whole  piece. 

Listen  now  to  the  right  hand  alone,  and  point  out  the  end  of  the 
first  phrase.     It  is: 


>=SE-:ii 


Ex.4. 


The  first  eight  notes  form  the  subject  for  imitation.  Throughout 
the  first  period  the  treble  leads,  and  the  bass  afterwards  imitates.  In 
the  seventh  measure  the  second  period  begins,  and  the  left  hand  leads. 
(Plays.)  Listen  and  see  how  many  times  the  bass  imitates  the  treble 
throughout  this  piece.     (Seven  times,  viz.:  in  measures  1,  2,  15,  16, 17, 
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18,  and  20.)  Listen  again  and  see  how  many  times  the  treble  imitates 
the  bass.     (Four  times.) 

Listen  now  to  the  Eighth  Invention,  and  see  how  many  times  the 
treble  imitates;  also  how  many  times  the  bass. 

The  subject  of  the  Fourth  Invention  is  this: 


Ex.5. 


Listen  as  it  is  played  through,  and  tell  me  how  many  times  this  subject 
is  repeated.     (Plays.) 

10.  A  fugue  is  a  composition  in  which  one  voice  an- 
nounces a  subject  or  theme,  which  is  taken  up  in  turn  by 
the  other  voices,  each  one  entering  after  the  previous  has 
completed  the  subject. 

In  fugues  the  imitating  voice  does  not  enter  upon  the  same  degree 
as  the  antecedent,  nor  on  the  octave  of  it,  as  in  most  of  the  examples 
so  far  given;  but  replies  in  a  different  key,  according  to  certain  rules 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  composition.  The  voices  not  performing 
the  subject  play  complemental  parts,  called  counter-subjects.  As  a 
first  example,  listen  to  the  following  fugue  in  G  minor,  from  Bach's 
"Well-tempered  Clavier."     The  subject  is: 


Ex.6. 


How  many  times  is  this  melodic  figure  repeated  in  the  course  of  the 
fugue?     (Plays.) 

Are  fugues  thematic  or  lyric? 

Listen  now  to  the  Menuetto  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Ef>, 
op.  31.  Is  it  thematic  or  lyric?  Observe  the  imitation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period. 

Hear  also  the  Scherzo  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2.  Is 
this  lyric  or  thematic?     Is  it  imitative  or  not? 

Hear  also  Schumann's  Spring  Song.  Observe  the  imitation  in 
measure  18,  where  the  alto  imitates  the  soprano  motive  in  the  seven- 
teenth measure;  also  in  measures  23  and  24,  where  the  tenor  imitates 
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the  soprano  phrase  of  the  previous  two  measures.     (In  playing,  bring 
out  these  imitations  by  sufficient  accentuation.) 

Musical  Illustrations. 

a'' 

1.  Bach's  First,  Fourth,  and  Eighth  Inventions. 

2.  Bach's  Fugue  in  G  min..  Clavier. 

3.  Menuetto  from  Beethoven  Sonata  in  E6,  op.  31. 

4.  Scherzo  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2,  No.  3. 

5.  Schumann's  Spring  Song,  from  "  Album  for  the  Young."  (No.  15). 


LESSOIST    FIFTH. 

OF  COUNTERPOINT  AND  THE   CONTRAPUNTAL  SPIRIT. 

11.  The  term  "counterpoint"  means,  in  general,  any- 
new  voice-part  added  to  one  already  existing. 

In  a  very  rudimentary  use  of  the  term,  it  would  be  permissible  to 
describe  the  bass  of  an  ordinary  people's  song,  like  "Hold  the 
Fort,"  as  a  counterpoint,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  very  poor  one. 
The  idea  of  counterpoint  carries  with  it  not  only  the  construction  of 
an  additional  voice  to  one  already  existing,  but  of  an  independent  and 
individually  distinct  voice,  and  not  of  a  mere  natural  bass.  Thus,  e.  (/., 
observe  the  bass  of  "  Hold  the  Fort."  (Plays.)  You  perceive  that 
the  bass  has  properly  no  melody  or  movement  of  its  own,  but  is  all  the 
time  concerned  with  furnishing  a  proper  foundation  to  the  chords. 
Take  now,  on  the  other  hand,  Swing's  air,  "Jerusalem  the  Golden." 
(Plays.)  Observe  the  bass,  how  freely  and  independently  it  moves, 
and  to  what  interesting  harmonies  it  gives  rise.  How  much  more 
inspiring  than  the  monotony  of  "Hold  the  Fort!"  The  bass  of 
E wing's  "Jerusalem  the  Golden"  is  contrapuntally  conceived. 

Observe,  again,  this  Gavotte  of  Bach's;  it  is  in  D  (from  a  violin 
sonata).     In  this,  properly  speaking,  we  have  little  counterpoint. 

Listen  now  to  the  following:  It  is  Bach's  Gavotte  in  D  min.  from 
one  of  his  suites.  Notice  the  bass,  and  you  will  find  that  it  has  a  steady 
rhythmic  motion  of  eighth  notes.  This  bass  has  what  is  called  "a 
contrapuntal  motion,"  and  of  that  variety  called  "two  against  one," 
that  is,  every  melody  note  has  two  notes  in  the  counterpoint. 
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Again,  observe  this  Invention  of  Bacli's,  in  E  minor.  In  the  first 
part  there  is  no  contrapuntal  motion;  hut  with  the  second  period  it 
begins.     Observe.     (Also  referred  to  in  the  next  lesson.) 

Listen  now  to  tiiis  church  tune,  "  Dennis."  Is  it  contrapuntal 
or  not? 

Listen  to  this  Clioralo.  Is  this  contrapuntal  or  not?  If  contra- 
puntal, in  which  pai't  does  the  counterpoint  lie?  (It  may  be  proper  to 
say  that  the  counter])oint  in  this  ])iece  is  of  the  kind  called  "note 
against  note,"  with  occasional  "passing"  notes;  and  that  the  principal 
counterpoint  is  tiie  bass.) 

Observe,  again,  the  Bach  Invention  in  E  min.,  No.  7,  in  the  Three- 
part  Inventions.  In  the  first  thirteen  measures  there  is  not  what  is 
called  a  "  contrapuntal  motion."  In  the  fourteenth  measure  such  a 
"motion"  begins  in  the  bass,  and  from  that  point  onwards  for  twenty- 
three  measures  there  is  a  contrapuntal  motion  of  sixteenth  notes, 
interrupted  only  by  the  omission  of  a  single  sixteenth  note  at  the 
beginning  of  its  twelfth  measure.  The  motive  is  transferred  from  one 
part  to  another;  for  four  measures  it  runs  in  the  bass,  then  for  five 
measures  it  alternates  between  the  soprano  and  alto;  it  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  bass  for  four  measures;  the  soprano  retains  it  during  the 
remaining  ten  measures.  In  listening  to  this,  one  should  also  observe 
that  the  leading  motive  of  the  piece  is  constantly  transferred  from  one 
key  to  another,  and  one  voice  to  another. 

Counterpoint  gives  dignity  to  a  music-piece.  It  does  this  because 
it  displays  intelligence^  aiid  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  heighten  the 
musical  quality  of  the  piece. 

Musical  Illustrations. 

1.  Hold  the  Fort.     (Any  other  jjopuhu-  song  will  do  as  well,  e.  g.,  Dr.  Lowell 

Mason's  "  Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming.") 

2.  Ewing's  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden." 

3.  Gavotte  in  D,  Bach.     (Arranged  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason.) 

4.  Gavotte  in  D  min.,  Bach.     (Pieces  Favoris,  Bach.     Edition  Peters'.) 

5.  Bach's  Tliree-iiart  Invention  in  E  min..  No.  7.     (Peters.) 
G.  Church  Tune,  "  Dennis." 

7.  Chorale,  "  St.  Paul,"  "  Sleepers,  Wake." 
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LESSOlSr    SIXTH. 


VARIATIONS. 

The  lesson  to-day  begins  with  the  folhivviiig  air  from  the  Andante 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14.  This  will  be  j)]ayed  twice  in  order 
to  fix  it  in  your  memory.     (Plays  twenty  measures.) 

Observe  now  the  following  strain  and  see  if  it  has  any  resemblance 
to  the  previous.     (Plays  the  next  ensuing  twenty  measures.) 

In  what  respect  is  this  like  the  air  at  beginning?  Listen  now  to 
the  harmony  of  the  first  eight  measures.     (Plays  as  before.) 

Hear  also  this,  the  harmony  of  the  first  eight  of  the  sixteen  meas- 
ures last  played. 


I       I       I       I         II 

d d d d d « 


Ex.7. 


*^2:3E2:-5-'-*-*^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  exactly  the  same,  except  that  the 
melody  is  now  in  a  middle  voice. 

Observe  now  the  melody  of  the  first  eight  measures.  (Pl.iys  again 
eight  meas.  of  air.)  And  the  melody  of  the  eight  measures  playfed  after- 
wards. You  perceive  that  the  melody  is  the  same,  although  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  assigned  to  the  tenor.  The  accompaniment,  however, 
is  considerably  elaborated,  and  comes  above  the  melody;  the  time  also 
is  cut  up  into  half  and  (juarter  beats.  We  have  here  a  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  air.  The  melody  and  harmony  are  the  same;  merely  the 
form  of  them  is  changed  without  imparting  any  essentially  new  mean- 
ing to  the  air.  Observe  now  the  second  variation  of  the  same  air. 
(Plays.)  In  this  you  hear  the  melody  in  the  soprano,  but  entering 
always  on  the  half-beat.  When  it  is  played  on  the  beat  you  at  once 
recognize  it.  (Plays  air  in  simple  form.)  This,  also,  as  you  see  is 
merely  a  variation  in  the  form.  The  harmony  and  melody  are  the  same 
as  before,  and  there  is  therefore  no  new  meaning  except  such  as  is  derived 
from  or  denoted  by  the  increasing  animation  and  complexity  of  rhyth- 
mic motion. 


VARIATIONS.  10 

The  next  variation  is  a  little  more  elusive  in  character.     It  begins: 
Ex.  8. 


P?=E= 


^^mm 


When  })laye(l  softly  the  melody  is  not  distinctly  perceived,  hut 
seems  to  he  looking-  out  at  us  throug-li  a  veil.  If  the  upper  notes  of  tlie 
right  hand  part  are  played  alone  (as  indicated  by  the  accent  marks,) 
it  is  at  once  perceived  that  we  have  liere  the  melody  in  its  original 
form.  H('re  also  the  melody  and  harmony  are  unchanged,  and  here 
again,  consequently,  we  have  no  essentially  new  meaning. 

Consider  now  the  following  air  from  Beethoven's  Sonata,  in  A  flat, 
op.  26.  (Plays  air.)  Observe  now  the  first  variation.  (Plays.)  Here 
we  have  a  more  decided  departure  from  the  original.  The  harmony 
remains  the  same;  enough  of  the  melody  remains  unchanged  to  enable 
the  listener  to  refer  it  to  the  air  just  heard  as  its  source.  Still  it  is  in 
several  respects  a  new  air. 

The  second  vaiiation  makes  a  still  wider  departure.  (Plays.) 
Here  you  observe  that  the  melody  is  cut  up  into  repeating  notes,  and 
placed  in  the  bass.  In  the  third  variation  the  key  is  changed  to  the 
minor  of  the  same  name,  and  the  original  harmonic  figure  is  carried  out 
in  syncopation,  producing  distortive  effect,  not  uidike  that  of  viewing 
your  face  in  a  bad  mirror.  In  the  fourth  variation  we  have  the  air  trans- 
formed into  a  S(;7«'r.iO,  a  playful  movement,  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  repose  of  the  original  air.  The  fifth  variation,  again,  brings  back 
the  original  air,  but  much  ornamented. 

In  both  these  sets  of  variations  is  to  be  observed  the  same  law  of 
progression,  namely,  from  the  simjjle  towards  greater  variety  and  di- 
versification. The  coda  at  the  end  of  the  last  set  was  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  movement  back  again  to  a  natural  repose. 

These  variations  in  the  last  set  (A  flat,  op.  2(5)  are  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  first  examined.  In  these  not  only  is  the  form  of  the  original 
air  diversified,  and  in  that  way  varied,  but  the  variations  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  have  the  effect  of  imparting  or  bringing  out  a  new 
meaning  in  each  variation.  Beethoven  was  the  great  composer  of  this 
form  of  variation. 

Let  us  examine  another  set  of  variations  by  Beethoven,  his  Eight 
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Variations  on  the  theme  "Une  Fiebre  brulaiite,"  by  Gretry,  found  in  the 
vohinie  of  "  Beetlioven's  Variations."  Each  one  of  these  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  tlieme  until  its  construction  is  obvious,  and  its  relation 
to  tlie  theme  plainly  understood.  Another  example  of  formal  varia- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  tlie  Andante  and  variations  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Ap})assionata,  oyi.  57.  (Billow's  edition.)  S(H3  also  Mozart's  variations  in 
A,  in  one  of  his  sonatas  (No.  13,  Peters'  edition). 

12.  A  variation  of  an  air  is  an  amplification  of  it,  or 
unfolding,  by  means  of  auxiliary  notes,  rhythmic  devices, 
changes  of  movement,  etc.,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
resemblance  enough  between  the  theme  and  variation  to 
indicate  their  relation. 

In  order  to  do  this  and  yet  allow  tlie  vaiying  to  be  carried  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  composer's  genius,  it  is  usual  to  arrange  the  series  of 
variations  progressively  according  to  their  elaboration,  the  simplest  first. 

13.  Variations  are  of  two  kinds.  Formal  and  Charac- 
ter. In  the  former  the  air  or  theme  is  elaborated  without 
changing  its  original  meaning  or  expression.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  Beethoven  variations  in  C  and  V>b  (Nos.  1  and  5, 
below).  Character  variations  change  the  original  character 
or  expression  of  the  melody,  as  was  seen  in  the  Beethoven 
variations  in  A.b. 

List  of  Ii.lustuatioxs. 

1.  Audante  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  No.  2. 
3.  Air  and  Variations  in  Aft.  from  Sonata,  op.  26. 

3.  Variations  on  Gretry's  "  Une  Fi&brc  brulante,"  Beethoven. 

4.  Air  and  Variations  in  A,  No.  12  of  Peters'  ed.  of  Mozart's  Sonatas. 

5.  Andante  and  Variations  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata. 
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LESSON    SEVEISTTH. 


RHYTHMIC    PULSATION    AND    MEASURE 

14.  Illiythm  means  "measured  flow." 

Music  is  measured  by  a  pulsation  which  goes  entirely  through  tlie 
movement  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  like  the  human  pulse.  This  funda- 
mental rhythmic  pulsation  is  commonly  expressed  l)y  the  accompani- 
ment. Observe  now  the  accompaniment  of  this  little  waltz.  (Plays 
left-hand  part  of  the  first  Schubert  waltz.)  Beat  with  your  hands  on 
tlie  table  before  you,  tiie  same  pulsation  while  I  play. 

Mark  the  pulsation  in  the  example  I  now  p^ny.  (Plays  No.  3,  in 
.the  list.) 

In  the  same  manner  mark  the  pulsation  in  the  example,  I  now  play. 
(Plays  a  polka,  No.  3,  or  any  other  convenient  one;  but  not  too  fast. 
Be  sure  that  it  sounds  here  like  four  beats  in  the  measure.) 

These  pulsations  are  grouped  by  means  of  accents  into  groups 
called  measures. 

There  may  be  two,  three,  four,  six,  nine  or  twelve  pulsations  in  a 
measure.  Observe  now  the  following,  mark  the  pulsations  and  the 
accents,  and  tell  ine  how  many  pulsations  there  are  in  a  measure. 
(Plays  No.  1,  again.     Be  sure  that  every  measure  has  a  decided  accent.) 

Observe  the  following:  (Plays  No.  4.) 

How  many  pulsations  are  there  in  a  measure  in  this  example? 
(Plays  No.  5.) 

Mark  the  pulsation  in  No.  G.     (Plays.) 

Observe  now  tiie  measures  in  the  same.  (Plays  again.)  How 
numy  pulsations  were  there  in  a  measure;?  (If  not  correctly  answered, 
repeat  the  example  and  accent  a  little  more.) 

Observe  the  pulsation  in  this  example.  (Plays  No.  7.)  This 
admits  of  being  understood  in  two  ways:  If  played  slowly  it  sounds 
like  six  ])ulsations  in  a  measure.  (Plays.)  If  j)layed  more  rapidly  and 
accented  a  little  differently,  it  sounds  like  two  triplets  in  the  measure, 
and  you  naturally  beat  it  as  if  there  were  two  pulsations  in  a  measure. 
(Plays.) 

Observe  the  pulsation  in  this  example.     (Plays  No.  8.) 
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Observe  now  the  measures  and  tell  me  how  many  pulsations  in  a 
measure.     (Plays  again.) 

Mark  the  pulsation  in  this  example.     (Plays  No.  9). 

How  many  pulsations  in  a  measure?     (Plays   again  if  necessary.) 

Observe  the  pulsation  and  the  measures  in  this  example.  (Plays 
No.  10.) 

Observe  further  that  the  same  pulsation  runs  through  an  entire 
movement.  (Plays  No.  11,  the  class  marking  the  ])ulsation  by  a  motion 
of  the  lianfl  for  each  jjulse,  paying  no  attention  to  the  measures.) 

Note  : — There  are  two  opinions  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  measure, 
one  holding  it  to  be  "  a  portion  of  time,"  the  other  "  a  group  of  pulses."  The 
true  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  measure  in  music  is  "  portion  of  time  " 
manifested  by  means  of  pulses  and  accents.  Measure  is  the  precise  analogue  of 
foot  in  poetry.  Poetic  quantity  is  also  related  to  time.  We  ourselves,  and  everj' 
thing  that  we  know  by  our  senses  or  think  of  under  sense-forms  of  thought,  are 
related  to  time  or  space.  Music  is  related  to  time,  and  so  is  meter.  The  time  of 
music  is  in  the  rhythmic  pulsation,  measure,  and  rate  of  movement.  And  so 
measure  in  its  iiltimate  nature  is  certainly  time;  but  time  is  not  measure  until  it 
becomes  recognized  as  such  through  the  rhythmic  pulsation  aud  accent:  and 
therefore  it  is  sufficiently  correct  for  musical  purposes  to  think  of  measure  as 
pulse-grouping,  as  is  here  done. 

List  op  Illustrations. 

1.  The  First  of  the  Schubert  Waltzes. 

2.  Schumann's  NaclUsli'icke  in  F,  op.  24,  No.  4. 

3.  A  Polka,  e.g.  Karl  Merz's  "  Leonore  Polka." 

4.  The  Waltz  from  Weber's  "  Der  Freyschiitz."    (Any  other  quick  waltz  will  do 

as  well.) 

5.  Schubert's  Menuetto  in  B  minor. 

6.  Two  strains  from  the  Schumann  Nachtstucke  in  C,  op.  24,  No.  1. 

7.  "The  Carnival  of  Venice." 

8.  Chopin  Polonaise  in  A. 

9.  Sixteen  measures  of  the  Adagio  in  Sonata  Pathetique. 

10.  Thirty-two  measures  of  Rondo  in  same  sonata. 

11.  Allegro  from  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2,  No.  1,  Beethoven. 
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LESSON"    EIGHTH. 

MEASURES  AND  RHYTHMIC  MOTION. 

Begin  this  lesson  by  recapitulating  enough  of  the  previous  one  to 
refresh  the  memories  of  the  class  concerning  measures.  Use,  if  con- 
venient, other  examples,  only  he  sure  to  select  at  least  two,  each,  in 
double,  triple  and  common  time. 

15.  A  rhythmic  pulsation  may  be  called  a  rhythmic 
motion,  and,  when  satisfactorily  completed  by  an  accent, 
is  called  a  RhytJim. 

(Plays  here  a  scale  in  common  time,  like  that  in  "  table  A,"  in 
Mason's  Pianoforte  Technics.) 

The  rhythmic  motion  may  be  twice  as  fast  as  the  pulsation.  Thus, 
e.<7.,  the  Adagio  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pathetique  is  written  in  2-4 
time  with  a  pulsation  of  sixteenth  notes.  The  effect  is  as  if  you  were 
to  count  four  in  a  measure  and  each  pulse  had  two  notes.  (Plays.) 
Counting   four  in  a  measure,   the   motion    here  is  a  half-pulse    motion. 

Example  nine  of  the  previous  chapter  had  the  same  kind  of  a  motion. 
Observe  the  bass,  and  at  the  same  time  count  the  time  aloud  while  J 
play.     (Plays.) 

01)serve  now  the  first  nineteen  measures  of  Beethoven's  first  sonata, 
example  eleven  of  the  previous  chapter.  Mark  the  pulsations  and 
measures,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  a  jjulse-motion  or  a  half-pulse 
motion.  (Plays.)  This  must  be  repeated  until  the  pupils  are  conscious 
of  the  quarter-note  motion  which  is  unmistakable  in  the  first  nine 
measures,  and  strongly  implied  in  the  first  nineteen.) 

Observe  ao-ain  how  the  motion  changes  in  the  twentieth  measure. 
(Plays  again  from  the  beginning  through  to  the  double  bar.)  From 
the  twentieth  to  the  forty-first  measure  there  is  what  sort  of  a  motion? 
("Half-pulse."  But  play  it  until  they  observe  it.)  What  kind  of  a 
motion  begins  at  the    forty-first  measure?     (Quarter-pulse.     Plays  it.) 

Observe  now  example  five,  especially  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
motion.  What  sort  of  a  motion  has  it  at  beginning?  (Plays,  "Pulse- 
motion.")  Where  the  motion  changes  raise  your  hands.  (Plays  again. 
"Half-pulse  "  motion  begins  in  tenth  measure  of  the  second  period.) 
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Observe  the  trio  of  the   same.     What   sort  of  a  motion   lias   it? 
(Plays.) 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Scale  of  0  or  G  in  4s  (rhythm  completed). 

2.  Adagio  from  Sonata  Pathetique. 
;S.  Rondo  of  same  8f)nata. 

4.  Allegro  from  first  Sonata. 

5.  Menuetto  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  min.  (op.  2,  No.  1). 


MEASURES,  RHYTIIMIO  MOTION  AND  MOTIVIZATION. 

In  the  examples  of  the  previous  lessons  we  have  observed  in 
every  piece  a  rhythmic  pulsation  carried  through  the  piece  at  a  uniform 
rate;  and  in  connection  with  this  a  full-pulse,  half-pulse  or  other  rhyth- 
mic motion,  which  changes  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  piece,  being 
generally  quicker  towards  the  last. 

Thus,  e.  (J.  observe  the  first  eight  measures  of  Pauer's  "  Cascade." 
What  is  the  pulsation?  What  the  motion?  (Observe  the  half-pulse 
motion  in  the  bass.)     (Plays.) 

Observe  now  that  the  melody  has  a  certain  definite  motivization 
of  its  own.     Its  rhythm  is 


Ex.  9. 


ir  r  r  r  i 


This  rhythmic  figure  is  repeated  over  and  over.  Observe  now  the 
rapid  motion  that  begins  after  the  theme  is  completed.  Here  we  have 
an  eighth-pulse  motion  in  the  fine  work,  a  half-pulse  motion  in  the 
bass,  and  a  full-pulse  motion  in  the  melody.     (Plays.) 

Observe  the  combination  of  measure-pulses,  rhythmic  motions  and 
motivization  in  the  Bach  Invention  in  E  min.  In  the  first  thirteen 
measures  there  is  a  half-pulse  motion,  except  the  fifth  measure,  which 
has  a  quarter-pulse  motion.  (Plays,  the  pupils  marking  the  measure- 
pulses  by  motions  of  the  hand.) 

Along  with  this  is  the  melodic  subject  which  runs  through  the 
piece.     Its  rhythm  is 


Ex.  10.  3 
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At  the   fourteeutii   measure   a  (juarter-pulse  motion   begins  in  the 
counterpoint  and  continues  for  twenty-three  measures.     (Plays.) 
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Again,  take  the  Allegro  oH  the  sonata  (No.  3,  on  the  list  of  tliis 
clKipter).  Tliis  is  in  G-8  time  and  has  the  effect  of  two  pulses  in  a 
nieasuie.  Tln-oughout  the  first  twenty-fovir  measures  there  is  a  triplet 
(or  "  tiiii'd-pulse  ")  motion  ti-ansferred  from  l)ass  to  treble,  and  back 
again,  l)ut  not  interrupted.  (Plays  twenty-five  measures.)  From  there 
to  the  thirty-ninth  measure  there  is  no  uniform  motion,  but  two  diff(>r- 
ent  rhythms  alternately  appear.  (Plays.)  From  the  thirty-ninth  to 
the  fifty-ninth  the  triplet  motion  ap])ears  again.  At  this  point  the 
triplets  disappear   and  we  have  a  full-jjulse  motion  for  eight  measures. 

Obsei'V(>,  again,  the  rhvthm  (^f  this  jiolonaise.  (Plays  th(>  Chopin 
Polonaise  in  A,  No.  4,  of  the  list.)  Here  we  have  a  three-pulse  meas- 
ure, with  half  and  quarter-pulse  motion. 


Ex.  11.        ? 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  second  subject  (in  D  maj.,)  the  rhythm  of 
the  melody  changes  to  tiiis  figure. 

Ex.  13.       ^  I  1 : 2  5  r  I 

Rhythm  is  the  primary  element  in  a  motive,  and  is  in  fact  that  to 
which  it  owes  its  name  of  motive,  or  mover. 

A  conspicuous  (example  of  rhythmic  uniformity  carried  through 
almost  an  entire  long  movement  is  afforded  by  Beethoveu's  Allegretto 
in  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  moves  in  this  figure. 


Ex.  I?,   
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It  will  also  be  useful  to  study  the  manner  in  which  rhythmic 
characterization  of  subjects  is  managed  in  long  movements  generally; 
as  e.  g.  in  any  of  the  binary  and  t<M-nary  forms  analyzed  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work.     (S(;e  Lessons  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth.) 


List  of  Illustuations. 

1.  Paucr's  Cascarlp. 

2.  Bach's  Invention  in  E  min.  (Three-part,  No.  7.) 

3.  Allegro  of  Sonata  in  E  flat  op.  7,  Beethoven. 

4.  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A. 


Part   Second. 


LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  FORM. 


LESSON     TENTH. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  FORMS.     CLOSED  FORMS.    VAGUE. 
PERIOD-GROUPS. 

10.  A  Form  in  music  is  a  period,  or  group  of  periods 
belonging  together ;  or  possibly  Ijelonging  together  only  to 
the  extent  of  being  connected  with  each  other,  and  more  or 
less  contrasted  with  a  following  homogenous  and  well-closed 
period  group. 

By  "  well-closed  "  is  meant  "  fully  and  decidedly  closed."  Thus 
for  example,  observe  the  following  three  waltzes  of  Schubert.  (Plays 
the  first  three  iuuid)ers  in  Schubert's  Danses.)  The  first  has  for  its 
leading  motive  this: 

This  motive  occurs  six  times  in  the  first  two  periods.  The  second 
has  for  leadin<r  motive  this: 


Ex.15.   lmr-\2-j^— 
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This  occurs  five  times  in  two  periods.  Analyze  the  third  in  the 
same  way. 

Observe,  again,  that  the  first  waltz  begins  and  ends  in  the  key  of 
A  flat.  So  also  the  secon<l  and  third.  The  cadences  are  complete  and 
satisfactory.  This  will  be  better  observed  by  playing  the  accompani- 
ment alone. 

86 
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Observe,  furthei',  that  the  first  two  periods  are  intimately  connected 
by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  the  same  leading  motive  in  both.  So 
also  are  the  two  periods  of  the  second  waltz.  Two  of  these  periods 
together,  make  "  a  form."  The  two  periods  in  each  form  are  homo- 
genous, because  in  the  same  key  and  having  the  same  ruling  motive. 
Each  form  is  a  "  closed  form  "  Ijocause  it  concludes  in  its  own  principal 
key  and  is  shut  off  from  the  following  periods  by  the  entrance  of  new 
motives  and  a  new  movement. 

Again,  listen  to  the  first  twenty  measures  of  Beethoven's  first 
sonata,  in  F  min.  op.  2.  (Plays.)  Mention  the  periods.  There  are 
two  of  them.  The  first  ends  in  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key,  in 
the  eighth  measure.  The  second  begins  with  the  same  leading  motive, 
but  immediately  forsakes  it,  and  builds  with  the  second  motive  of  the 
first  joeriod.  The  first  period  begins  in  F  minor,  and  ends  with  the 
dominant  of  it.  This  is  a  half-cadence,  and  denotes  incompleteness. 
The  second  begins  in  C  minor,  and  finally  ends  in  E  flat,  as  the  domi- 
nant of  A  flat,  the  key  of  the  next-following  period.  The  first  period 
is  the  principal  subject  of  this  sonata,  and  is  not  a  "  closed  form."  The 
second  period  is  modulatory  or  transitional,  and  is  designed  to  lead 
across  to  the  introduction  of  the  second  principal  subject,  which  enters 
at  the  last  beat  of  the  twentieth  measure. 

Take,  again,  the  Adagio  of  this  same  sonata.  Observe  the  periods 
of  the  first  sixteen  measures.  (Plays.)  Here,  again,  we  have  two 
periods.  They  are  homogenous,  because  the  second  period  concludes 
with  the  principal  motive  of  the  first,  and  in  the  same  key.  Both 
periods  begin  and  end  in  F  major.  They  are  sharply  cut  off  from  the 
next  following  periods,  Ijecause  these  latter  1)egin  in  a  new  key  and 
with  new  motives.  These  first  sixteen  measures,  therefore,  form  a 
homogenous  ])eriod-group  of  two  periods,  which  unite  to  make  "  a 
closed  form."  The  next  following  fifti.'cn  measures  also  contain  two 
periods.  The  first  one  has  eleven  measures.  It  begins  in  D  minor. 
It  ends  in  C  major.  It  is  followed  by  an  abridged  period  of  four  meas- 
ures, or  perhaps  better,  an  independent  section  of  a  transitional  char- 
acter. These  two  periods  are  not  homogenous,  their  modulatory 
structure  is  vague,  and  therefore  they  do  not  unite  to  make  a  form. 

Observe  now  the  Menuetto  of  the  same  sonata.  (Plays.)  How 
many  Periods  have  we?  (Plays.)  The  first  subject  has  this  motive. 
(Plays  motive  of  Menuetto.)  When  the  form  is  complete  and  a  new 
one  enters,  say  "  Form."  (Plays.)  Class  listens  and  says  "  form  "  as 
the  forty-first  or  forty-second  measure  is  begun.  The  three  periods  in 
these   forty-one    measures   should  then  be  examined   again  in  order  to 
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discover  whether  they  unite  to  make  a  homogenous  period-group,  and 
a  closed  form.     The  trio  may  then  be  examined  in  tlie  same  way. 

Examine  in  tlie  same  way  the  first  sixteen  measures  of  the  Adagio 
of  Sonata  Pathetique.  Then  the  next  following  twelve  measures. 
Then  the  eight  measures  following  this  (the  repetition  of  the  theme.) 
And  the  fourteen  measui'es  following  this.  All  these  are  period- 
groups,  more  or  less  homogenous. 

Take  next  the  first  seventeen  measures  of  the  Finale  of  the  same 
sonata.     Tliis  also  is  a  closed  form. 

It  would  be  well  to  introduce  also  a  salon  piece,  as  e.  g.  Wollen- 
haupt's  Wiiispering  Winds,  tlie  pupils  watching  for  new  subjects,  and 
pointing  out  the  ends  of  the  closed  forms.  Mason's  Danse  Rustique  is 
another  good  example. 

Musical  Illustrations. 

1.  The  first  three  of  Schubert's  Daases      (Peters'  Ed.,  No.  150.) 

2.  Part  of  first  movement  of  Beethoven  Sonata,  op.  2,  No.  1. 

3.  Part  of  the  Adagio  of  the  same. 

4.  Menuetto  of  the  same. 

.'}.  Part  of  the  Adagio  of  Sonata  Patlietique. 
0.  Part  of  Finale  of  the  same. 

7.  Salon  Pieces,  such  as  Wollenhaupt's  "  Whispering  Winds,"  and  Mason's  "  Danse 
Rustique." 


LESSON     ELEVENTH. 

FURTHER  EXAMINATION  OF  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  FORMS. 

In  the  previous  lesson  Closed  Forms  were  the  subject  of  our  ex- 
amination. In  oppcjsitiou  to  the  term  "  closed,"  we  might  apply  to 
imperfectly  closed  period-groups  the  term  "  open,"  although  the  ex- 
pression "  open  form  "  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  solecism.  If,  now,  we 
listen  attentively  to  the  period-group  immediately  following  the  doul>le- 
!)ar  in  tiie  principal  movement  of  a  sonata,  we  shall  fwu]  it  to  consist  of 
IVom  two  to  four  or  five  imperfectly  closed  periods,  freely  modulating. 
(Plays  fifty-seven  measures  in  E  minor.  Allegro  molto  e  con  hrio, 
of  first  movement  of  Sonata  Pathetique.)  Now  observe  the  first  part 
of  the  same  movement.  (Plays.)  We  see  tliat  this  contains  two  dis- 
tinctly marked  forms;  and  that  the  jiart  following  the  doul^le-bar  is  in 
reality  a  free-fantasy  on  certain  leading  motives  out  of  the  first  j)art. 

Again,  observe  the  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  (op.  29,)  of  Chopin. 
(Plays.)     Of  how  many  closed   forms  does  this  consist?     Analyze  the 
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first  form  into  its  periods.  (Plays  again,  and  again  until  successfully 
analyzed.) 

Observe  the  Schumann  Novellette  in  E,  No.  7,  op.  :ll.  (Plays.) 
(^f  how  many  chjsed  forms  does  this  consist?     (Plays  again.) 

Note. — It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  this  work  consists  of  three  forms,  the 
melody  in  the  middle  (in  A  maj.)  being  the  second,  and  standing  between  the 
other  two. 

Examine  now  the  Bach  Gavotte  in  D  minor,  No.  3  in  BaclTs 
"Pieces  Favoris."  (Plays.)  Listen  again  and  point  out  the  periods. 
(Plays.)  Does  this  consist  of  one  form  or  more  than  one?  (One, 
since  the  same  motive  prevails  throughout  the  movement.) 

Observe  now  the  Gavotte  in  D,  immediately  following  the  previous. 
(Plays.V 

This,  as  you  perceive,  is  composed"  on  the  same  motive  as  the 
previous,  but  in  a  major  key,  whereas  that  was  in  minor.  This  also 
constitutes  a  single  "closed  form." 

Obsei've  now  the  first  Mendelssohn  Song  without  ^Vords.  (Plays.) 
Define  the  periods  as  I  play.  (Plays  again.)  IIow  many  forms  have 
we  in  this?     (Ans.     One  form,  of  three  periods.) 

Wii  have  thus  discovered  that  a  long  piece  of  music  may  consist 
of  several  shorter  forms. 

17.  A  piece  consisting  of  a  single  form  is  said  to  be  in 
"  Unitary  Form,"  whether  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  pe- 
riods. 

Generally  a  unitary  form  will  contain  not  more  than  three  periods, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  at  least  must  be  homogenous  with  each  other. 

E.Kamjjles  of  unitary  forms  are  numerous  and  owing  to  their 
brevity  easily  recognized. 

Single  church-tunes  are  one-period  unitary  forms. 

E.xamine  Schumann's  "Traumerei;"  Also  the  "Entrance"  and 
and  "  Wayside  Inn  "  of  the  Forest  Scenes,  op.  83,  Nos.  1  and  4.  Also 
Mendelssohn's  "Hunting  Song."  Test  them  separately  and  repeatedly 
for  (1)  periods,  (2)  homogeneity  of  periods,  and  (3)  for  close  of  forms. 

Musical  Illustkatio^'s. 

1.  Extract  from  Allegro  of  Sonata  Patlieti(|Ue. 

2.  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  op.  29,  Chopin. 

;S.  Schumanii  Novellette  in  E,  No.  7,  op.  21. 

4.  Gavotte  in  D  min.  from  Bach's  '-Pieces  Favoris."     (Peters'  Edit.,  No.  221.) 

5.  First  Song  without  Words.     Mendelssohn. 

6.  "Traumerei  "  Schumann. 

7.  "  Hunting  Souir."     Mendelssohn. 
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LESSON    TWELFTH.* 

IRREGULAR  PERIOD-FORMS  AND  PERIOD  GROUPS. 

The  natural  length  of  the  simple  period  is  eight  measures  in  slow 
or  moderate  time,  and  sixteen  in  quick  time.  But  in  good  writing  these 
lengths  are  constantly  varied  by  shortening,  extending,  etc.,  to  such  a 
dcigree  that  period-lengths  of  forty  or  fifty  measures  are  sometimes 
found. 

The  true  way  to  distinguish  periods  from  each  other  is  by  their 
motives  and  the  relation  of  Antecedent  and  Consequent. 

The  simple  jioriod  consists  of  two  similar  sections  (or  halves) 
standing  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent. 

Each  of  these  sections,  again,  consists  in  general  of  two  phrases, 
making  four  phrases  in  the  period.  As  a  rule  two  of  these  phrases  are 
entirely  or  very  nearly  alike,  and  the  other  two  correspond  or  answer 
to  each  other,  having  a  similar  rhythm,  but  different  harmony  and 
melody. 

Thus,  (Beethoven.) 


^^-  1'^-  f  Firsi  Section.  AnteceJeut.  ~\ 
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Second  Section.  Consecjiient. 


In  the  same  manner  analyze  the  first  eight  measures  of  the  Ad(((jio 
in  the  Beethoven  sonata  in  F,  op.  2,  No.  1.  Also  the  first  eight  meas- 
ures of  tlie  Adagio  of  Sonata  Pathetique.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of 
period.  The  first  eight  measures  of  the  Beethoven  sonata  in  Gr,  oj).  14, 
No.  3,  afford  an  example  of  a  period  in  which  the  antecedent  contains 
the  same  plirase  twice  repeated;  and  a  consequent  entirely  different. 

•iliis  Lesson  may  be  omitted  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher. 
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The  Antecedent  in  the  poiiod  is  tlie  part  that  asks  a  question;  it 
presents  tiie  subject  in  an  incomplete  form.  The  Consequent  completes 
the  form,  ans\yers  the  (piestion,  and  so  forms  an  equipoise  to  the  ante- 
cedent. It  does  this  by  (1)  completing  the  rliythm  (/.  t'.,  by  filling 
up  the  natural  number  of  eight  or  sixteen  measures,)  and  (2)  by  re- 
turning to  the  tonic.  Thus  in  the  example  above,  No.  IG,  the  first 
section  leads  io  the  dominant;   the  second  returns  to  the  tonic. 

Sometimes  the  period  does  not  return  to  the  tonic,  but  leads  off  to 
some  foreign  key.  In  that  case  the  period  is  incomj)lete,and  is  eitlierof 
a  transitional  or  a  modulating  character,  or  else  is  intended  to  be  properly 
finished  at  some  subsetpient  appearance  of  tlie  same  subject.  An  ex- 
amjjle  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  first  eight  measures  of  Schumann's 
^lufochwuntj,  where  the  antecedent  is  in  F  minor,  and  the  consequent 
concludes  in  A  flat. 

Periods  are  extended  to  nine,  ten  or  twelve  measures,  by  prolong- 
ing the  cadence,  or  by  inserting  matter  just  before  the  point  where  the 
cadence  was  expected. 

A  coiinplex  period  is  one  in  wliicli  the  antecedent  is  repeated, 
usually  in  a  higher  pitch,  thus  intensifying  the  feeling  of  exjiectation 
and  making  the  consequent  more  satisfactory  when  it  does  come.  An 
example  of  this  is  found  in  Schubert's  Sonata  in  C.     Thus: 


Ex.  17. 
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One  of  the  most   remarkable    examples  of  this  kind  is  a  period  in 
Chopin's  Scherzo,  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  31,    (begiiuiing  with  the  sixty- 
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fourth  measure)  which  extends  to  fifty-three  measures,  the  antecedent 
being  repeated  four  times:  viz.,  in  G  flat,  A  fiat,  13  iiat  and  in  D  ihit 
in  octaves.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  liowever,  that  many  would  regard 
this  passage  as  in  reality  consisting  of  two  periods,  the  first  (Miding  with 
the  first  consequent.  It  is  a  question  of  names  merely,  the  last  ante- 
cedent and  consecpient  having  precisely  the  same  content  as  the  first, 
additionally  eniphasizeil  by  means  of  the  octaves. 

A  period-group  is  a  succession  of  periods  on  the  same  motives  (as 
in  unitary  forms)  or  on  ditferent  motives,  as  in  transitional  periods  and 
the  "elaboration  "  of  sonatas.  (See  Chap.  VI.)  These  parts  of  com- 
position may  be  easily  studied  by  the  student  privately,  using  the 
])itson  reprint  of  the  Biilow  (Stuttgart)  edition  of  the  Beethoven 
Sonatas. 

For  our  present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  be  able  to  recognize  the 
principal  sul^jects  in  extended  movements.  Al)ility  to  follow  the  treat- 
ment of  transitional  ])assag(!s  and  el;d)orations  is  a  moi'e  matui'e  accom- 
plishment. 


LESSON     THIRTEENTH. 

BINARY  FORMS. 

18.  A  Binary  Form  is  a  form  composed  of  two  unitary 
forms,  Avliic'li  may  or  may  not  be  connected  by  means  of 
interveiiing-  pa.ssages  or  transitional  periods.  The  two  forms 
uniting  to  compose  a  binary  form,  stand  in  the  rehition  of 
Principal  and  Second.  The  Princi})al  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  is  repeated  after  the  Second.  Thus  the  Principal 
occurs  twice ;  the  Second  once.  This  is  for  the  sake  of 
unity. 

This  is  the  form,  e.  g.^  of  the  Menuetto  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
in  F  min.,op.  2,  No.  1.  (I'lays  until  the  class  clc-arly  jjerceive  the  con- 
struction.) 

In  the  old(!r  forms  of  this  kind  we  sometimes  find  the  Second  com- 
posed from  the  same  motiv(»s  as  the  Principal,  but  changed  from  minor 
to  major,  or  virc,  versa.  Bach's  Gavotte  in  I)  miiujr  is  an  exanipl<!  of 
this  kind.     (Plays  as  many  times  as  necessary.) 
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Observe  also  the  Menuetto  by  Schubert,  in  B  minor,  op.  T8.  (Plays, 
as  lieibre.) 

In  both  these  cases  the  Second  conies  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  milder  form  than  the  Princi])al,  and  is  of  a  softer  and  less  pronounced 
ciiaracter.  In  this  form  it  is  called  a  trio,  probably  because  in  the 
olden  time  tliese  parts  were  performed  l)y  a  smaller  number  of  instru- 
ments. 

Observe  also,  the  Chopin  Polonaise,  in  A,  op.  40.  (Plays  until  the 
class  perceive  this  form.) 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  Second  is  of  a  more  animated  character. 
Observe  the  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  first  sonata.     (Plays.) 

Sometimes  the  Second  is  not  so  distinctly  a  unit  as  the  Principal. 
This  is  the  case,  e.  g.,  in  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  second  sonata. 
(Sonata  in  A,  op.  2,  No.  2.)     (Plays.) 

Binary  forms  are  frequently  extended  by  a  Coda  composed  of  new 
material,  put  in  after  the  repetition  of  the  Principal  in  (jrder  to  lead 
more  satisfactorily  to  a  close.  Such  an  example  we  have  already  in 
the  Largo  last  played.  Observe  again,  the  Scherzo  from  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  C,  op.  2.  No.  3.  (Plays,  and  repeats,  until  the  class  success- 
fully analyzes  it.) 

Very  many  popular  pieces  are  in  this  form.  For  example,  Wollen- 
haupt's  "  Whispering  Winds."  (Plays.)  The  first  page  is  introduction. 
The  next  four  constitute  the  first  form,  the  Principal.  The  part  in  six 
fiats  is  the  Second.  Then  the  Principal  occurs  again,  but  in  an  abridged 
form.     This  is  followed  hy  anew  strain  serving  as  Coda,  or  conclusion. 

Observe  also  Chopin's  little  waltz  in  D  flat,  op.  G4.     (Plays.) 

Also  the  Chopin  Impromptu   in  A  flat,  op.  29.     (Plays.) 

The  Chopin  Scherzo  in  B  flat  min.,  op.  31,  is  another  example  of 
this  form. 

List  of  Ii.lustkations. 

1.  Menuetto,  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2. 

•2.  Bach's  Giivotte  in  D  min.     (Peters' Ed.     Bach's  Favorite  Pieces,  No.  221.) 

:!.  Menuetto  in  B  min.     Schubert,  op.  78. 

4.  Chopin  Polonaise  in  A,  op.  40. 

5.  Adagio  from  Beetlioveu's  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2. 

(i.  Largo,  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  op.  2,  No.  2. 
T.  ScluTzo,  froin  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2,  No.  3. 
8.  Wolleuhaupt's  "  Whi.spering  "Winds." 
g.  Chopin's  Vulse  in  D  flat,  op.  G4. 

10.  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  op.  29. 

11.  Chopin's  Scherzo  in  B  flat  min.,  op. '31. 
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LESSON    FOURTEENTH. 


TERNARY  FORMS. 

19.  Any  musical  form  consisting  of  three  distinct  unitary 
forms,  is  called  Ternary, 

Observe,  f .  r/.,  the  following:  (Plays  Adagio  of  Sonata  Pathetique.) 
The  first  subject  is  this:  (Plays  eight  measures.)  The  second  is  this: 
(Begins  in  seventeenth  measure  and  jilays  seven  measures.)  The  third 
subject  is  this:  (Plays  fourteen  measures  in  A  flat  minor,  beginning 
after  the  repetition  of  the  Principal,  which  ends  in  the  thirty-sixth 
measure.) 

These  subjects  we  will  designate  as  Principal,  Second  and  Third. 
Observe  now  when  I  play  the  movement  through,  and  as  T  begin  each 
subject,  say  "Principal,"  "Second"  or  "Third,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
(Plays.)  Observe  again  the  character  of  the  different  movements. 
The  Principal  is  a  pure  lyric;  the  Second  is  much  less  reposeful;  the 
Third,  again,  is  lyric,  but  the  triplet  motion  in  the  accompaniment 
evinces  an  excitement  such  as  we  do  not  find  in  the  Principal.  Observe 
again  while  the  movement  is  played  through  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  see  how  man\-  times  each  subject  occurs,  (Plays.  The  Principal 
occurs  three  times,  the  Second  and  Third  once  each.) 

This  movement  is  type  of  a  rare  class,  namely,  of  a  slow  movement 
in  ternary  order. 

Another  example  of  ternary  form  is  to  be  found  in  No.  2  of  Schu- 
inaini's  Krcisleriana.  This  work  consists  of  a  Principal,  the  first  thirty- 
seven  measures.  First  Intermezzo,  or  "Second,"  twenty -six  measures; 
Principal,  thirty-seven  measures.  Second  Intermezzo,  or  "  Third," 
tiftv-four  measures;  Transitional  matter  bringing  back  the  Principal, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  wliole,  forty-seven  measures. 

20.  The  mo.st  common  form  of  this  order  is  the  Rondo, 
or  round,  a  form  deriying  its  name  from  its  returning  to  the 
same  theme,  circularwise,  after  eyery  digression. 

Observe,*:'.  //.,  the  following.  (Plays  two  periods,  seventeen  meas- 
ures of  the   Beethoven   Rondo   in   C,  op.   51.)     This  is  the  Principal. 
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Then  follows  a  transition  of  seven  measures,  leading  to  the  key  of  G. 
(Plays.)     Then  the  Second  in  G,  ten  measures.     (Plays.) 

This  is  followed  by  the  "return,"  a  series  of  passages  leading  back 
to  the  Principal.  (Plays  nine  measures.)  Then  follows  the  Principal 
shortened  to  eight  measures.  (Plays.)  Here  enters  the  Third  subject 
in  C  minor.  It  consists  of  three  periods:  First,  eiglit  measures;  Second, 
seven,  and  Third,  six.     Twenty-one  in  all.     (Plays.) 

This  is  followed  by  a  transition  of  three  measures,  the  Principal  in 
A  flat,  thirteen  meas.,  and  passage  of  three  meas.  leading  back  to  the 
Principal  in  C,  shortened  to  thirteen  measures,  followed  by  the  con- 
clusion, thirty-one  measures.     (Plays.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  primary  elements  of  this  Rondo  are  three. 
Tlie  Principal,  (Plays  eiglit  meas.,)  the  Second,  (Plays  ten  meas.,)  and 
the  Third,  (Plays  eight  meas.)  Everything  else  in  the  Rondo  is  sub- 
ordinate to  these  three  leading  ideas.  These,  again,  are  subjected  to 
the  Princij3al,  which  by  its  four  recurrences  impresses  itself  upon  the 
attention  as  the  principal  idea  of  the  work. 

Observe  again  these  three  ideas.  (Plays  them  again.)  Now  let 
us  see  if  you  know  them  ■when  you  hear  them.  (Pla\'S  tlie  first  three 
or  four  measures  of  each  several  times  in  various  orders  until  the  class 
easily  recognize  them.) 

Observe  now  while  I  play  the  entire  work  through  and  designate 
the  leading  ideas  as  "  Principal,"  "Second  "  and  "Third"  as  they  ap- 
pear.    (Plays,  the  class  responding.) 

Still  further  exercise  in  this  form  may  be  had  by  treating  other 
])ieces  in  the  same  way.  In  order  to  save  space,  the  work  is  not  given 
here  entire,  but  only  the  analysis. 

Thus,  another  example  is  the  Rondo  from  Beethoven's  sonata  in 
C,  op.  2,  No.  3.  Its  plan  is:  Principal  and  transition  twenty-nine  meas- 
ures; Second  and  transition  thirty-eight;  Principal  and  transition 
thirty-four;  Third,  in  F,  much  elaborated,  seventy-eight;  Principal 
thirty-seven;     Second  and  transition  thirty-five;  Conclusion  sixty. 

(Note.— In  treating  a  work  so  large  as  this,  it  is  better  to  begin  by  playing 
separately  the  three  principal  ideas,  and  afterwards  going  through  the  entire  work 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding.) 

The  Rondo  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  A  flat,  op.  20,  is  another 
<'xample. 

Still  another  is  tlie  Rondo  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  22. 
This  work  consists  of  Princijial,  (two  periods,  9  and  9)  18  measures; 
transition  4;  Second  9;  transition  (two  periods,  9  and  9)  18;  Principal 
18;  transition  5;  Third,   (four   periods,  6,  17,  G,  10),   39;  Principal  18; 
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transition  G;  Second  abridged,  and  transition  29;  Principal  18;  Coda 
(12  and  5)  17. 

In  the  Rondo  of  Sonata  Pathetique  the  Principal  occurs /'(>«r  times. 

The  Rondo  is  founded  on  the  people's  song,  and  in  its  essential 
spirit  is  easy  and  rather  cheerful. 

List  of  Illustratioks. 

1.  Adagio  of  Sonata  Pathetique. 

2.  No.  2  of  Scliumann's  Kreisleriana,  op.  10. 

3.  Rondo  in  C,  Beethoven,  op.  .11.     (Peters'  No.  297.) 

4.  Rondo  from  Sonata  in  C,  Beethoven,  op.  2,  No.  2. 
~}.  Rondo  in  Ab,  op.  26,  Beethoven. 

6.  Rondo  in  Bb,  op.  22,  Beethoven. 


LESSON     FIFTEENTH. 

THE  SONATA  PIECE. 

We  begin  in  this  lesson  the  examination  of  the  most  important 
form  known  to  instrumental  music; — so  important,  indeed,  tliat  many 
theorists  designate  it  the  "  principal  form,"  and  say  unqualifiedly  that 
it  is  the  type  of  all  serious  forms.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  claiming 
too  much  for  it,  for  there  are  in  fact  two  primitive  types,  the  people's 
song  the  type  of  the  li/ric,  and  the  ancient  binary  form  the  type  of  the 
thematic. 

The  form  we  now  take  up  is  called  the  "  Sonata-Piece,"  or  simply 
the  Sonata-form,  because  it  is  this  form  which  gives  name  to  tiie  three 
or  four  separate  forms  combined  in  the  sonata. 

01)serve  now  this  piece.  It  consists  of  three  large  divisions.  The 
hr.st  part  contains  several  distinct  ideas,  as  thus:  (Plays  the  following- 
motives:) 

Ex.  18. 
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(Plays  then  the  first  page  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F.  op.  2,  as  far  as 
the  doul)le  bar.) 

Observe  again  this  entire  page.     (Plays  again.) 

Now  listen  to  the  following  while  1  play,  and  tell  me  if  your  hear  any 
motives  you  liave  heard  before.  (Plays  fifty-two  measures  beginning 
at  the  double  bar.) 

Let  us  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  original  motives.  (Plays 
the  motives  Nos.  1,  3  and  3  in  different  orders  until  the  class  is  able  to 
name  eacli  one  as  heard  "one"  "two"  or  "three.")  Now  listen  to 
these  fifty-two  iheasures  again,  and  when  either  of  these  original  motives 
occurs,  name  it  "one,"  "two"  or  "three,"  according  to  which  it  is. 
(Plays  then  the  part  again,  and  very  clearly,  the  class  naming  eacli 
motive  as  it  occurs.) 

Observe  now  the  continuation  of  this  movement.  (Plays  the  re- 
mainder of  the  movement,  from  the  re-entrance  of  the  theme.)  Does 
this  resemble  either  of  the  two  parts  previously  played?  (Play  again 
until  the  class  discover  that  it  is  precisely  similar  to  the  first  part.) 

21.  Thus  we  find  our  sonata-piece  to  consist  of  tliree 
parts,  the  third  of  which  is  like  the  first,  and  the  second  is  a 
fantasia  on  tlie  leading  motives  of  the  first.  The  fantasia  is 
called  the  "  Elaboration." 

The  first  subject  is  called  Principal ;  the  next  the 
Second  (or  by  the  (irernians  the  Song-group  or  "lyric 
2>eriod  ") ;  the  third,  the  Close. 

Again  observe  this.  (Plays  the  first  part  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  C  minor,  o]).  10  No.  1,  as  far  as  tlie  double  bar.) 

Listen  again  and  designate  the  Principal,  Second  and  Close. 
(This  will  prove  a  matter  of  some  diffictulty.  The  Principal  ends  in  the 
thirty-first  measure.  The  Second  begins  in  measure  fifty-six.  Tlie  melo- 
dious ])assage  beginning  in  measure  thirty-two  is  really  of  a  transitional 
nature.  Tliis  will  l)ecome  jilain  l)y  hearing  several  times  the  two  pas- 
sages; iiic  transition,  measure  tliii-ty-two  to  forty-eight,  and  the  Second, 
fifty-six  to  eighty-six;  it  will  then  appear  that  the  latter  is  a  completely 
organized  period,  a  consistent  melody,  whereas  the  former  is  merely 
a  series  of  melodic  and  harmonic  secjuences.  The  part  from  forty-eight 
to  fifty-five  inclusive  is  a  pedal-point.  Measures  seventy-six  to 
ninety-four  a  continuation  of  the  cadence  of  the  Second.  In  measures 
eightv-six,  etc.,  the  motives  of  the  Principal  are  recalled.) 

The  Elaboration  should  then  be   studied  until  its  motives  can  be 
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referred  to  their  origin  in  the  first  part  of  tlie  work.  The  Elaboration 
ends  at  the  fifty-third  measure  after  the  double  bar;  at  that  place  a 
pedal  point  begins,  lasting  until  the  re-entrance  of  the  theme  in  the 
sixty-third  measure. 

The  Sonata-piece  is  of  so  important  a  character,  including,  as  it 
does,  the  genius  of  all  seriously  composed  music,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
return  to  the  subject  several  times,  at  considerable  intervals.  On  these 
occasions  new  examples  should  be  taken  up,  for  whicli  purpose  the  fol- 
lowing analyses  are  appended.  The  early  sonatas  in  the  Stuttgart  edi- 
tion (Ditson's  reprint)  as  far  as  op.  53,  are  analyzed  in  respect  to  their 
form,  and  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  studies  of  this  character. 

The  first  movement  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  has  this 
plan:  Principal  in  G,  thirty  measures j  Passage  fifteen;  Transition 
proper  twenty;  Second,  in  B  maj.  and  B  min.  (twenty-tliree  and  ten) 
thirty-three;  partial  conclusion  thirteen.  The  Elaboration  l)egins  at 
the  double  bar,  and  for  twenty  measures  handles  the  second  motive  of 
the  Principal.  It  then  takes  up  the  "  passage  "  figure  out  of  the  first 
part  and  carries  that  through  to  the  forty-eighth  measure,  where  the 
harmony  remains  stationary  on  the  dominant  seventh  of  the  ]irincipal 
key.  This  is  continued  as  a  sort  of  pedal-point  to  the  seventy-ninth 
measure,  where  the  Principal  is  resumed. 

The  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata  contains 
four  important  ideas.  The  analysis  of  the  whole  movement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Principal,  F  min.  (sixteen  and  eight),  twenty-four  measures;  Transi- 
tion eleven;  Second,  and  passage,  in  Ab,  fifteen;  partial  conclusion 
(ten  and  five)  fifteen.  The  Elaboration  contains  six  periods.  The  first 
from  the  Principal,  little  changed,  in  E  min.,  thirteen  measures;  then, 
the  same  motive  capriciously  handled,  passing  througii  E  min.,  0  min., 
Ab  to  Di,  fifteen  measurec;  third,  transition,  as  liefore,  little  changed, 
sixteen  measures;  fourth,  leading  idea  of  the  Second,  caj)riciously 
evading  a  cadence  and  passing  through  Ub,  Bb  min.,  Gb,  B  min.,  G 
F  min.,  fourteen  measures;  fifth,  passage  work  on  diminished  seventh 
of  E,  seven  measures;  sixth,  pedal-point  on  C,  dominant  of  Fmin.,  the 
principal  key  of  the  work,  thus  leading  back  to  the  Principal  which 
then  follows,  five  measures.  The  Recapitulation  closes  with  the  con 
elusion  very  much  extended.  For  whereas  in  the  first  part  the  partial 
conclusion  had  only  two  periods,  fifteen  measures  in  all,  the  full  con- 
clusion has  no  less  than  nine  periods,  and  seventy-four  measures,  as 
thus:  I.  Same  as  in  partial  conclusion,  ten.  II.  Partial  conclusion 
extended,  eleven.   III.  Motives  from  Second,  seven.   IV.  Cadence  work, 
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nine.  V.  Passage,  nine.  VI.  From  transition  in  first  part,  four. 
VII.  From  Second,  nine.  VIII.  New  matter,  eight.  IX.  Pedal  point 
to  close,  seven  measures. 

The  Sonata-piece  is  sometimes  used  for  slow  movements,  in  which 
case  the  elaboration  is  less  extended.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished 
Ijy  the  Adagio  of  the  sprightly  Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  22  of  Beethoven. 
Its  plan  is  this.  First  Division,  not  repeated:  Principal,  E  flat,  twelve 
meas. ;  transition,  six;  Second,  B  flat,  nine;  partial  conclusion,  tiu-ee. 
Elaboratiox:  I,  motive  from  principal,  nine;  II,  seven.  Repetitiox: 
Principal,  E  flat,  eleven;  transition,  eight;  Second  nine;  conclusion, 
three. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  last  movements  in  the  Beethoven  Sonatas 
are  designated  Finale.  These  are  generally  not  Rondos,  but  precisely 
like  the  Sonata-piece,  except  that  directly  after  the  double  bar  there 
follows  a  third  melody,  called  a  Middle-piece  ( 3Iittelsatz)  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  Elaboration.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
Finale  of  the  first  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  F  min.,  op.  2.  These  move- 
ments may  be  distinguished  from  Rondos  even  by  inexperienced  stu- 
dents, by  means  of  the  douljle  bar,  wliich  does  not  occur  in  Rondos. 

The  Sonata-piece  is  derived  from  the  "  Ancient  Binary  Form," 
which  is  tlie  form  of  the  Bach  gavottes,  courantes,  etc.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  repeated.  In  Courantes  the  first  part  is 
generally  about  three  periods  long,  on  the  same  or  very  slightly  different 
motives.  In  the  Sonata-piece  these  three  periods  have  been  expanded 
into  separate  subjects.  After  the  double  bar  the  original  motives  were 
worked  up  in  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  This  part  has  be- 
come the  elaboration.  A  return  to  the  subject  in  the  principal  key 
completed  the  movement,  as  in  the  Sonata-piece. 

Illustrations. 

1.  First  movement  of  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2.  No.  1.  Beethoven. 

2.  First  movement  of  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  10,  No.  1.  Beethoven. 

3.  First  movemeut  Sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  1.  Beethoven. 

4.  First  movement  Sonata  Appassionata,  op.  57,  Beethoven. 

5.  Adagio  from  Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  33.  Beethoven. 
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LESSON    SIXTEENTH. 

THE  SONATA  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  name  "  Sonata,"  as  we  have  already  seen,  properly  belongs  to 
a  certain  form,  or  single  movement;  but  in  process  of  time  it  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  an  entire  work,  consisting  of  three  or  four  movements, 
only  one  of  which  is  properly  a  sonata.  In  this  larger  sense  all  trios,  quar- 
tetts  and  chamber  music  generally,  as  well  as  all  symphonies  are  sonatas, 
having  the  same  form  as  pianoforte  sonatas,  only  somewhat  longer. 

The  sonata  as  a  whole  consists  of  three  or  four  movements,  or 
forms,  of  which  at  least  one  is  a  sonata-piece.  In  general  the  sonata-piece 
is  the  first  form.  The  second  is  an  Adagio  or  other  slow  movement. 
The  third  either  a  Rondo  or  a  Finale. 

When  the  sonata  has  four  movements,  a  Minuet,  Allegretto,  or 
Scherzo,  intervenes  between  the  slow  movement  and  the  Rondo.  In 
a  few  cases  this  short  movement  precedes  the  slow  movement.  The 
general  plan  of  the  sonata,  therefore,  is  this: 

Soxata-Piece;  Slow  Movemext;  Rondo  (or  Finale). 

Or  this: 

Sonata-Piece;    Slow  Movement;    Sciieuzo;    Finale. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  easy  example.  Observe  the  Beethoven 
Sonata  in  F,  op.  2,  No.  1.  (Plays  the  entire  sonata.)  You  recognize 
the  separate  movements,  having  already  heard  three  of  them  in  the 
previous  lessons.  What  we  wish  to  observe  now  is  that  the  movements 
thus  associated  into  a  single  work  have  no  motives  in  common,  are  in 
different  keys,  and  generally  contrasted  with  each  other;  yet  that  they 
go  together  to  make  up  a  sort  of  story,  a  musical  cycle,  which  seems 
more  and  more  satisfactory  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  it. 
Listen  again  to  the  whole  work.     (Plays  again.) 

Sonata  Pathetique  is  an  example  of  a  sonata  in  three  movements, 
unless  we  count  the  Grave  introduction  for  an  independent  form.  In 
this  work  the  contrasts  are  extremely  strong,  not  only  between  the 
leading  ideas  of  each  movement  but  between  the  different  movements. 
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The  Introduction  opens  as  follows:  (Plays  eight  measures.)  This 
very  slow  movement  is  followed  by  a  very  tumultuous  one.  (Plays 
the  first  period  of  Allegro.)  And  this,  again,  by  a  wonderfully 
deep  and  reposeful  Adagio.  (Plays  eight  measures.)  After  this  comes 
the  Rondo,  a  cheerful  yet  plaintive  movement.     (Plays  first  period.) 

These  different  movements  are  not  without  certain  bontls  of  union. 
These  are,  first,  the  Sequence  of  Keys.  The  Introduction  and  Allegro 
are  in  C  minor;  the  Adagio  in  A  flat,  a  nearly  related  key;  and  the 
Rondo,  again,  in  C  minor.  Besides  this  there  is  a  certain  Ilhi/thmic  Pxl- 
satioH  common  to  all  the  movements.  Thus  a  sixteenth-note  in  the 
Grave  is  nearly  of  tlie  same  length  as  the  half-note  in  the  Allegro,  a 
si.xteenth  in  the  Adagio,  and  a  half-note  in  the  Rondo. 

Note. — The  contrasts  in  this  sonata  are  intensified  by  the  usual,  and  prob- 
ably correct,  tenipcs,  which  make  the  half-note  of  the  Allegro  considerably  quicker 
than  the  sixteenth  in  the  Introduction,  recovering  the  movement  again  in  the 
Adagio  where  the  si.xteentli  corresponds  to  the  sixteentli  in  the  Introduction. 
The  Rondo  goes  slightly  faster,  but  not  quite  so  fast  as  the  Allegro,  (the  half-note 
of  the  Allegro  being  at  the  metronome  rate  of  144,  and  of  the  Rondo  about  136.) 

The  principal  point  to  observe  in  hearing  a  sonata  is  the  progress 
of  the  emotion,  the  cycle  of  feeling.  In  tlie  first  movement  we  have 
generally  the  trouble,  the  conflict;  in  the  second  repose;  and  in  tlie 
closin<i:  tnovement  the  return  to  the  world  ajjain. 

In  the  same  manner  should  be  examined  Mozart's  Sonata  in  F, 
(No.  6,  Peters'  edition,)  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sonata,  op.  28,  the  Sonata 
in  G,  op.  31,  that  in  C  minor,  op.  10,  etc. 

This  exercise  should  be  distribute  1  over  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time;  it  occurs  again  in  a  later  cha])ter.     (Lesson  XXIX. j 
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LESSON   SEVENTEENTH. 

CONTENT  DEFINED. 

We  have  here  tliree  small  pieces  of  music,  all  well  made,  and  in 
fact  works  of  genius. 

The  first  is  the  Bach  Invention  in  F,  (  No.  8  of  the  two-part  In- 
vention) already  known  to  us.  The  second  is  the  first  two  strains  of 
the  Andante  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  minor,  op.  57.  The  third,  the 
Schubeit  Menuetto  in  B  minor,  op.  78.     Observe  them.     (Plays.) 

Let  us  consider  the  impression  they  leave  u])on  our  consciousness. 
The  first  has  the  spirit  of  a  bright,  rather  talkative,  but  decidedly  talented 
person,  who  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain  mikl  self-conceit.  The  second 
is  full  of  repose  and  deep  feeling.  As  we  hear  it  over  again  a  serious- 
ness conies  over  us,  as  when  one  enters  a  forest  in  an  autunni  day. 
The  third  has  a  spice  of  the  heroic  in  it,  as  well  as  a  vein  of  tender- 
ness; the  latter  especially  in  tiie  second  part  (the  trio). 

2.  Or  take,  again,  two  other  pieces.  The  first  is  the  Adagio  of 
Sonata  Pathetique;  the  second  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A.  (Plays.) 
The  first  has  a  deeply  tender  spirit,  sad  yet  comforted.  In  the  second 
we  have  the  soul  of  a  hero  and  patriot  who  hears  his  country's  call. 

3.  Or  take  again  two  pieces  by  a  single  author,  and  for  our  first 
trial  let  them  be  by  Bach.  They  are  the  Inventions  in  F,  (No.  8,  as 
before,)  and  the  three-part  Invention  in  E  minor,  No.  li.  (Plays.) 
The  first  has  the  character  already  assigned  to  it.  The  second  is  full 
of  repose  and  quiet  meditation. 

4.  Or  take,  again,  two  pieces  by  Chopin.  Let  them  be  the  Noc- 
turne in  E  flat,  op.  9,  and  the  Polonaise  in  A,  already  heard.     (Plays.) 
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In  the  nocturne  we  have  a  soft  and  tender  musing,  as  when  at 
twilight  one  sinks  into  a  tender  day-dream. 

From  these  and  multitudes  of  other  examples  that  might  be  ad- 
duced it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  music  something  beyond  a  pleas- 
ant turning-  of  words  and  phrases,  something  more  than  a  symmetrical 
succession  of  well-contrasted  periods/  Every  piece  leaves  a  greater 
or  less  effect  upon  the  feelingsJ  It  has  its  own  spirit  of  grave  or  gay, 
heroic  or  tender.  This  inner  something,  this  soul  of  the  music  we  call 
Content. 

22.  The  whole  Content  of  a  piece  is  the  total  impression 
it  leaves  upon  the  most  congenial  hearer.  Or,  as  another 
has  said,  "  The  whole  Content  of  a  piece  is  all  that  the  author 
put  into  it,  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  imagination  and 
feeling,"* 

The  Content  is  to  be  found  out  by  hearing  the  piece  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  for  its  meaning  to  be  ascertained.  The  Content  is 
not  some  peculiarity  of  the  piece  that  can  be  pointed  out,  but  the  final 
impression  it  leaves  after  repeated  hearings.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  examples  thus  far  referred  to  have  been  such  as  were  already 
familiar  through  previous  citation. 

Pieces  lacking  Content  are  merely  empty  forms — bodies  without 
souls.     There  are  many  such  to  be  met  with. 

A  piece  may  be  of  considerable  length  and  elegantly  written  and 
yet  contain  but  a  small  Content.  Compare,  e.  g.  these  two  pieces. 
The  first  is  Fields'  nocturne  in  B  fiat,  one  of  his  cleverest  works.  The 
second,  Schumann's  Romance  in  F  sharp,  op.  28.  (Plays.)  The  first 
is  an  elegant  piece  of  verse,  but  it  says  very  little.  The  second  is  ex- 
tremely earnest  and  heartfelt;  yet  even  this  is  not  of  such  deep  mean- 
ing as,  e.  g.,  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  second  sonata.     (Plays.) 

(These  woiks  should  be  repeated  until  the  pupils  or  the  greater 
pai't  of  them  ])ei-ceive  the  differences  of  which  mention  is  made.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  tell  them  beforehand  the  qualities  they  are  to  find.  Let 
them  learn  to  feel  them  for  themselves.) 

As  music  is  a  much  more  complete  emotional  expression  than 
^  peech,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  fitly  describe  in  words  the  general 
impression  musical  master- works  make  upon  the  feelings  of  congenial 
listeners.     "  Congenial  listeners,"  is  said,  because  when  one   lacks  a 

*J.  C.  Fillmor(!. 
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musical  soul,  or  is  out  of  the  mood  for  it,  a  piece  makes  no  impres- 
sion upon   him. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  creations  of  genius  and  those 
of  an  inferior  order  is  one  of  Content.  Any  student  who  will  study  the 
best  models,  and  follow  the  directions  of  competent  teachers,  may  master 
the  technical  art  of  the  musical  composer,  so  as  to  satisfy  a  technical 
criticism  in  all  respects.  But  uidess  he  tiappens  also  to  have  musical 
feeling  of  a  high  order,  his  works  will  he  nearly  or  quite  wanting  in 
Content.  Even  among  the  greatest  composers  there  are  some  (Francis 
Joseph  Haydn,  e.  g.,)  whose  works  are  masterly  in  form  and  taste,  but 
as  a  rule  elegant  rather  than  deep. 

In  general  every  piece  falls  into  one  of  two  categories.  Either  it 
is  stimulative  or  restful.  All  well- written  thematic  works  belong  to  the 
former  category;  lyric  movements  to  the  latter. 

The  stimulative  effect  resides  in  the  quick  movement,  and  a  vigor- 
ous harmonic  and  melodic  movement.  The  restful,  in  a  quiet  movement, 
generally  slow  or  at  least  moderate,  and  a  lyric  structure. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Bach  Invention  in  F.  (No.  8.) 

2.  Audaute  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  min.,  op.  57.  (sixteen  meas.) 

3.  Schubert  Menuetto  in  B  min. 

4.  Adagio  of  Sonata  Pallietique.  (sixteen  meas.) 

5.  Cliopin's  Polonaise  Militaire  in  A. 

6.  Bacli's  tliree-part  Invention  in  E  min.  No.  14. 

7.  Cliopin  Nocturne  in  E  flat,  op.  9. 

8.  Field's  Nocturne  in  B  flat. 

9.  Schumann's  Romance  in  F  sharp. 

10.  Largo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  op.  3,  No.  2. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  EMOTIONAL. 

Let  us  observe  again  two  of  the  pieces  out  of  the  last  lesson. 
Tliey  are  the  Bach  Invention  in  F,  No.  8,  and  the  theme  of  the  Andante 
in  the  Beethoven  Sonata  appassionata,  op.  57.     (Plays.) 

Which  of  these  seems  to  mean  the  most?  Which  one  has  the 
more  feeling  in  it?  (This  point  must  be  dwelt  upon  and  the  jjieces 
played  repeatedly  until  the  pupils  perceive  that  there  is  more  feeling  in 
tlie  Andante.)  Let  us  analyze  the  phraseology  of  the  Andante.  Its 
interest  is  chiefly  harmonic.  Its  peculiarly  serious  expression  is  due  to 
the  alternation  of  the  tonic  and  subdominaiit  chords,  thus: 

E-1^-  I  I  J  and^         ;         i 


The  eflfect  of  gravity  is  also  partly  due  to  the  low  position  of  the 
chords  in  absolute  pitch,  especially  of  the  seventh-chord  which  opens 
the  second  period.  To  the  same  impression  the  slow  movement  con- 
duces. The  passage  presents  nothing  of  outward  sensuous  melody  for 
the  ear  to  seize  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  observe  again  the  phraseology  of  the  Bach  In- 
vention. (See  Chap.  IV,  where  it  is  analyzed.)  It  consists  almost 
wholly  of  two  motives  which  are  repeated  many  times  in  different  keys 
and  in  botli  voices.  The  first  is  the  bold  arpeggio  figure,  the  first  six 
notes  of  the  treble.  The  last  tone  of  this  motive  is  also  the  first  of  the 
second  figure,  the  descending  run  in  sixteenths.  These  two  motives 
together  make  a  phrase  and  form  the  principal  idea  of  the  piece. 

This  phrase  occurs  entire  ten  times  in  the  Invention;  besides  these 
the  first  motive  occurs  six  times,  and  an  inverted  imitation  of  it  (see 
measure  21,  in  the  bass)  several  times  more. 

Thus  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  Invention 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  this  single  idea,  and  that  the  two  speakers, 
or  rather  singers  (the  treble  and  bass)  arrive  at  nothing  new  after  all 
their  prolonged  discussion. 
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In  the  harmonic  structure  of  this  piece  we  find  a  decided  plan.  It 
begins  in  F  major.  At  the  seventh  measure  it  goes  into  C  major,  and 
makes  a  cadence  in  this  key  in  the  eleventh  measure,  closing  with  the 
accent  of  the  twelfth  measure.  Then  ensues  the  middle  part  whicii 
begins  in  C,  passes  into  G  minor,  D  minor,  B  flat  and  so  back  to  F. 
The  climax  occurs  in  the  nineteenth  or  twenty-first  measures. 

The  construction  of  so  elaborate  a  piece  from  so  few  materials  is 
an  evidence  ol  intellectual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 

2.  Another  example  of  a  similar  mode  of  construction  is  afforded 
by  the  Bach  Invention  in  C,  No.  1,  analyzed  in  Chap.  IV.  This  work 
also  consists  of  a  single  phrase  imitated,  transformed,  transposed,  car- 
ried through  C,  G,  D  minor,  A  minor,  F,  and  so  back  to  C,  and  all  this 
within  a  compass  of  twenty-two  measures. 

3.  Yet  another  example  of  tliis  mode  of  construction  is  afforded 
by  the  Bach  Fugue  in  C  minor.     (Clavier,  No.  2,  Plays.) 

In  all  these  a  leading  subject  is  taken  as  a  text,  not  to  come  l)ack 
to  and  repeat  entire  as  in  the  Rondo  and  other  binary  and  ternarv 
forms,  but  to  work  icith,  to  transpose  and  transform,  to  elaborate  by 
means  of  harmonic  treatment  until  an  entire  movement  is  built  up  out 
of  it.  This  is  the  type  of  musical  composition  as  it  existed  in  Bach's 
time.  Some  pieces  are  more  emotional  than  others,  but  all  of  them  are 
built  up  on  this  plan.  They  contain  Musical  Thought,  These  trans- 
formations of  motive  are  equivalent  to  reasoning  in  language.  To  ap- 
preciate them  properly  one  needs  to  follow  the  idea  through  all  its 
modifications  and  modulations. 

The  opposite  of  this  mode  of  structure,  as  we  have  long  ago  seen, 
IS  the  lyric,  the  natural  type  of  the  emotional.  Observe  now,  for  the 
sake  of  the  contrast,  the  first  sixteen  measures  of  the  Beethoven  Adagio 
from  the  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2,  No.  1.     (Plays.) 

In  general  the  following  may  be  advanced  as  a  sound  doctrine 
resrarding:  the  Intellectual  in  Music. 

All  thematic  music  is  of  an  intellectual  cliaractcr.  In  order  to 
fully  appreciate  it,  the  hearer  needs  to  firmly  seize  tlie  leading  motive, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  it  through  its  various  transf(jrinations.  Sucli 
a  following  out  and  participating  in  the  author's  musical  thought,  im- 
plies an  unconscious  comparison  of  the  motive  with  its  \arious  trans- 
formations. All  thematic  music  is  characterized  by  more  varied  modu- 
lations and  a  more  artificially  contrived,  or  at  least  a  freer,  harmonic 
structure  than  is  found  in  lyric.  Here,  again,  in  this  elaborate  harmonic 
setting,  we  have  the  trace  of  mastership  on  the  part  of  the  composer ; 
a  token  of  his  musical  thiakltKj^  as  distinguished  from  merely  meditating. 
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Yet  this  kind  of  music  is  not  unemotional.  On  tlie  contran-,  it  is 
sometimes  intensely  exciting.  When  this  is  the  case  the  effect  is  due 
to  a  fitly  chosen  harmonic  progression  by  means  of  which  a  climax  is 
attained,  and  the  intensification  of  the  effect  through  the  reiteration  of 
the  leading  motives. 

The  leading  motive  is  repeated  many  times  in  all  music,  for  in  this 
way  only  can  unity  be  attained  in  a  music-piece.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  repetitions  in  thematic  and  lyric  pieces, 
viz.,  that  in  lyric  pieces  the  motive  is  repeated  unchanged,  but  in  the- 
mitic  pieces  with  manifold  changes. 

Thematic^music  is  at  first  unattraclive  to  hearers  in  general,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  hear  it  properly.  When  they  hear  the  same 
piece  many  times  they  become  reconciled  to  it,  and  in  the  .end  enjoy  it 
and  even  prefer  it  to  lyiic  pieces  they  at  first  thought  more  beautiful. 
•^  One  of  the  most  decided  examples  of  the  intellectual  in  music  is 
afforded  by  counterpoint.  (See  Lesson  V.)  The  simplest  theme 
treated  contrapuntally  acquires  a  dignity  which  was  before  wanting. 
In  double  counterpoint  the  intellectual  is  even  more  strongly  marked. 
'^/Tlie  strictest  type  of  musical  com])osition  is  the  Fugue.  In  this  a 
single  suliject  forms  the  substance  of  it.  Tiiis  subject  can  not  l)c  ti-ans- 
formed  with  absolute  freedom,  l)iit  each  imitation  nuist  take  place  on  a 
])articular  degree  of  the  scale.  Thus,  e.  [/.,  if  the  antecedent  is  in  the 
tonic,  the  imitation  or  answer  ("  consequent")  nuist  be  on  the  dominant, 
and  vice  versn.  Wlien  a  modulation  takes  place  and  the  subject  ap- 
j)earsin  a  foreign  key,  the  imitation  takes  place  in  the  domimintof  that. 

Besides  these  restrictions  there  is  also  the  "  counter-subject "  which 
every  voice  must  take  up  immediately  after  finishing  the  subject.  Thus 
the  counter-subject  forms  almost  an  invariable  accompaniment  to  the 
subject  throughout  the  Fugue.  In  spite  of  these  limitations  Bach  was 
able  to  use  this  form  with  such  freedom  as  to  leave  us  a  very  great 
number  of  Fugues  which  are  not  oidy  masterly  in  their  constrnction  liut 
emotional  and  thoroughly  free  and  musical,  and  among  the  most  cher- 
ished treasures  of  the  musician's  repertory. 

Note. — StucU'nts  (lc:-irin2:  lo  study  Fugue  analyticallj-  can  do  so  in  ISIr. 
James  Hijrgs'  "Fugue"  (in  Novello's  "  Music  Primers,"  price  one  dollar.) 
Tlio.se  able  to  read  German  will  find  a  very  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
the  third  vol.  of  ,1.  C.  Lobe's  KompnsitioriKlehre,  in  which  he  bases  his  theories 
on  Bach's  remarkable  work  "  Die  Kunst  der  Fugue  "  (Peters'  Ed.)  a  series  of 
twenty-four  Fugues  on  a  single  subject. 

The  subject  of  this  lesson  may  be  continued  through  atiother  one, 
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in    which    case   the    "list  of   additional    illustrations"   will    be   found 
useful. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Bach's  Invention  in  F. 

2.  Andante  from  Beethoven's  op.  57.  (.sixteen  meas.) 
8.  Bach's  Invention  in  C,  No.  1. 

i.  Allegro  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2  No.  1. 

Additional  Illustrations,  not  analyzed  ahove. 

1.  Bach's  Fugue  in  C  minor,  Clavier,  No.  2. 

2.  Schubert  Impromptu  in  C  minor,  op.  90,  No.  1. 

;5.  Bacli's  Fugue  in  G  minor,  Chivier,  No.  IG.  ij 

4.  Schubert  Impromptu  in  E  fiat,  op.  90,  No.  2. 

5.  Lefebre-Wcly's  "Titania." 

(!.  First  movement  of  piano  solo  in  Cliopin's  Concerto  in  E  minor,  op.  11. 

7.  Handel  Cluiconne  and  variations  in  G.     No.  3  of  Koliler's  Handel's  ■•  Lesson.s, 
Pieces,  and  Fugues."     (Peters'  Ed.  No.  40.) 

8.  Handel's  Capriccio  in  G  minor.  No.  2  of  "Seven  Pieces  "  in  same  volume. 


LESSON     NINETEENTH. 

PASSAGES,  CADENZAS  AND  EFFECTS. 

Sequence  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  immediate  repetition  of 
a  phrase  or  motive  whether  in  unchanged  or  modified  form. 

In  thematically  composed  jieriods  the  motive  is  followed  bv  several 
repetitions  of  it  in  a  somewhat  changed  form.  The  Sequence  thus 
formed  proceeds  no  farther  than  compatible  with  a  graceful  return  to 
the  key  in  which  the  period  is  intended  to  conclude.  A  Sequence  not 
thus  returning  and  completing  itself  into  a  period,  becomes  either  an 
independent  section, or  a  passage,  which  is  the  general  name  given  to 
such  parts  of  a  music-piece  as  do  not  fall  into  periods.  The  following, 
e.  g.f  is  a  very  simple  passage.  ,«  a 

Ex.  30. 

Here  is  one  slightly  more  complex. 

.__  ^ 

Ex.  31. 


PASSAGES,  CADENZAS  AND  EFFECTS.  4.<j 

Observe  the  following  two  passages  from  Cramer's  First  study. 
(Plays  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  measure.)  Observe  also  the 
passage  descending  from  the  second  beat  of  tiie  tenth  measure  to  the 
first  note  of  the  tiiirteenth.  (Plays.)  Also  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing passages  following.  (Plays  the  whole  study.)  Explain  the  con- 
struction of  these  passages.  Thus,  e.  fj.,  the  right  hand  ascends  in  the 
thirteenth  measure  and  three  measures  after  by  sequencing  on  the 
figure  at  a  Ex.  22. 

Later  it  descends  by  sequencing  on  figure  b,  Ex.  22. 

Ex.  22. 


etc. 


Such  passages  as  these  differ  from  regularly  constructed  phrases 
in  this,  that  being  composed  of  a  merely  artificial  sequencing  on  a 
single  motive,  whatever  sensible  or  definite  may  come  of  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  harmonic  treatment  and  progressions. 

Passages  in  musical  composition  serve  the  jjurpose  of  gracefully 
connecting  one  part  of  a  work  with  another,  and  of  relieving  the  atten- 
tion from  the  strain  of  the  thoughtful  or  deeply  expressive  periods  be- 
tween which  they  intervene.  In  this  use  we  find  them  In  Bach,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  in  fact  all  good  composers.  Tn  modern 
writers,  however,  they  liave  been  very  much  developed  and  have  been 
made  the  vehicle  for  the  display  of  bravoura  effect,  especially  on  the 
jiianoforte.  The  effectiveness  of  a  passage  is  in  proportion  to  Its  appar- 
ent difficulty,  which  impression,  again,  is  derived  either  from  the  visible 
labor  of  the  player,  or  from  the  inal)illty  of  the  hearer  to  understand 
the  construction  of  it.  Any  such  Sequence  as  those  in  Exs.  20  and 
21  is  easily  comprehended  by  even  an  inexperienced  ear.  But  we 
find  in  various  modern  works  passages  not  susceptible  of  ready  analysis 
by  the  ear,  es]:)eclally  when  played  rapidly.  Thus,  e.  g.^  observe  this 
cadenza  from  Liszt's  RIgoletto.  (Plays  Chromatic  Cadenza  on  p.  4  of 
that  piece.)  When  played  rapidly  It  produces  an  immense  effect.  Tt 
is  derived  from  the  chromatic  scale.  Let  us  build  it.  Suppose  we 
take  a  descending:  chromatic  scale  of  one  octave. 


Ex.  2:3. 


I       I       I       !       '       I  '       '       i       I       '       I -* 


Instead  of   descending  simply,  in    this    way,    let  us  go  down   by 
4 
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sequences    of    a    motive   ascending    one    degree,     played    with    both 
hatuls. 


Ex.  2i.  P^O  ^-- z^ 


Z^~Z-^Z=Z~Z=    etc. 


Now  let   the  little   finger    play  a  chromatic  scale  a  sixth  above  the 
treble  and  a  sixth  below  the  alto.     Then   the  right  hand  will  play  this: 

And  the  left  hand  this: 


Ex.  26. 


And  both  hands  this: 

Ex.  ■>:. 


etc. 


In  Chopin's  works  we  find  a  great  variety  of  passages  consisting 
generally  of  a  combination  of  sequences  of  diminishajJ^  sevenths  re- 
solved chromatically.  Of  such  a  kind  are,  e.  g.,  the  following  from  the 
Concerto  in  E  minor.  Here  (p.  165  of  the  Augener  edition  of  Klind- 
wt)rth's  Chopin)  are  two  ascending  sequences  of  diminished  chords, 
differently  treated  (second  and  third  liiies),^ 

On  p.  168  of  the  same  edition  we  have  a  different  passage  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  plan.  (See  in  general,  the  chain  of  pas- 
sages following  the  soft  melody  in  C,  middle  part  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  Chopin  Concerto.) 

Reference  may  also  be  made  if  convenient  to  the  Cadenza  in  the 
Rive-King  edition  of  Liszt's  Second  Rhapsody. 

*Ilefereuce  i.s  here  made  to  the  sequences  immediately  preceding  the  close 
of  the  solo  part  iu  E  major,  first  movemeut  of  Concerto  in  E  minor. 
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List  of  Illustkations. 


1.  Cramer's  First  Study. 

3.  Cadenza  from  Liszt'.s  "  Rigoletto." 

■i.  Passages  from  Cliopiu  Concerto  in  E  minor. 


LESSON     TWENTIETH. 

THE  SENSUOUS  AND  THE  IDEALIZED. 

In  dance  music  all  its  good  harmony  and  melody,  and  grace- 
ful treatment  generally,  are  made  subservient  to  the  sense  of  physical 
motion.  Thus,  e.  (/.,  observe  the  following.  (Plays  a  part  of  Strauss' 
"  Blue  Danube  Waltzes.")  •  This  music  unquestionably  is  genuine  and 
valid,  but  it  appeals  mainly  to  the  dancing  instinct.  As  played  by  the 
the  orchestra  it  is  much  more  voluptuous  than  it  appears  on  the  piano- 
forte. 

Observe  now  another  waltz.  (Plays  Carl  Merz's  "  Pearl  of  the 
Sea.")  In  this  we  have  the  dance-instinct  also  addressed,  but  not  in  so 
enticing  and  voluptuous  forms  as  in  the  Strauss  music.  This  belongs 
to  the  class  of  "  drawing-room  waltzes,"  and  partakes  of  the  naivete  of 
the  People's  Song. 

Again,  take  a  still  less  pronounced  type.  (Plays  the  Chopin 
Waltz  in  E  flat,  op.  18.)  Here  we  have  also  a  waltz;  the  same  rhythm 
and  the  same  form.  Yet  in  this  piece  the  sensuous  element  has  retired. 
It  is  not  now  an  actual  flesh-and-blood  dance  to  which  the  composer 
invites  us,  but  to  a  poetically  conceived  meditation  upon  a  waltz. 
Here  the  fancy  runs  wild.  This  we  see  in  the  extremely  rapid  tempo, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  as  rapid  as  a  waltz  could  be  danced. 

The  Strauss  "  Blue  Danube "  reminds  us  of  the  whirling  ball- 
room, the  thickly  perfumed  air,  the  blazing  lights,  and  all  the  sensuous 
intoxication  that  goes  with  it.  The  Merz  waltz  is  still  a  dance,  a  flesh- 
and-blood  dance,  but  no  longer  so  exciting.  It  is  a  nice,  hearty  family 
dance  under  the  trees  in  open  sky.  The  Chopin  waltz  leaves  the  physi- 
cal scene  entirely.     This  is  the  idealized  dance. 

Observe  again  the  following.  (Plays  the  waltz  from  Gounod's 
"Faust.")     And  then  this.     (Plays  the  Chopin  Waltz  in  Aflat,  op.  43.) 

Here  again  we  have  the  same  contrast.     One  of  the  pieces  invites 
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us  to  a  real  waltz;  the  other  to  an  idealized  revery.  Which  is  the 
material?     And  whicli  the  poetic? 

If  convenient  it  will  be  well  to  show  here  how  the  physical  "  Faust  " 
waltz  is  itself  idealized,  although  in  a  sensational  direction,  in  Liszt's 
arran<Tenient  of  Gounod's  "  Faust."  Here  we  have  the  dreamy  melodv 
in  the  middle  of  the  waltz  dwelt  upon  and  idealized,  and, the  slow 
movement  interposed,  recalling  the  first  meeting  of  ^aust  and 
Marguerita. 

The  same  distinction  between  dancfe  music  proper,  and  parlor 
music  in  dance  forms,  prevails  throughout  all  the  movements  originally 
designed  to  control  the  physical  motions,  such  as  the  March,  Waltz, 
Polka,  Mazurka,  Minuet,  etc.  It  will  be  felt  by  the  observant  that 
those  pieces  which  most  strongly  suggest  and  invite  to  physical  motions 
(as  the  Strauss  waltzes,  for  example)  stop  there,  and  do  not  possess  a 
poetic  Content. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Strauss'  Blue  Danube  Waltz.     (Any  other  superior  dancing  waltz  will  do.) 

2.  Karl  Merz's  "  Pearl  of  the  Sea." 
:i.  Chopin  Waltz  in  E  ilat,  op.  18. 

4.  Waltz  from  Gounod'.s  "  Faust."     (Sydney  Smith,  perhaps.) 

5.  Chopin  Waltz  in  A  flat,  op.  42. 

6.  Liszt's  Gounod's  "  Faust." 


LESSON     TWENTY-FIRST. 

DESCRIPTIVE,  SUGGESTIVE  AND  POETIC  MUSIC. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  previous  lesson,  we  have  here  to  do  with  music 
in  which  certain  external  events  or  objects  are  referred  to  by  means  of 
music. 

Observe  the  following.  (Plays  Henry  Weber's  "  The  Storm," 
Init  without  naming  it.)  Ask  the  question  :  "  Do  any  of  the 
class  know  this  piece?"  If  none  of  them  know  it,  ask  them  to 
tell  what  it  means.  It  will  prove  a  very  amusing  experiment, 
the  accounts  will  be  so  different.  If  any  of  the  class  already 
know  it,  ask  them  to  remain  quiet,  and  allow  the  others  to  give  their 
explanation  of  it.  When  this  has  been  done,  read  aloud  the  author's 
prefatory  note  as  follows: 
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"  Tho  Stoi'in.  x\ii  Imitation  of  Naturc(!)  Tlie  following  is  the 
idea  conveyed  by  this  composition.  A  siie])iierd  is  going  home  witii 
liis  flock — while  he  is  playing  an  air  on  liis  flute  a  storm  approaches. 
The  thunder,  the  roaring  of  the  water,  the  crash  of  trees  and  the  fire- 
l)ellsare  to  be  heard  in  succession.''  (Plays  again.)  As  an  "imitation 
of  nature"  this  pretty  little  piece  is  scarcely  successful.  For  although 
the  flute  and  the  muffled  thunder  are  tolerably  suggested,  the  crash  of 
<^'ees  and  roaring  of  the  waters  do  not  apjiear.  The  fire-bells  also 
woidd  scarcely  bo  heard  in  a  ])astoral  neighborhood.  However,  this  is 
a  point  relating  to  the  poetic  conception,  with  which  we  have  really 
nothing  to  do.  Our  question  is.  Do  these  musical  figures  really  repre- 
sent or  remind  us  of  the  natural  objects  to  which  the  author  refers 
them?  To  this  (juestion  we  must  return  a  decided  negative.  Even 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra  in  tho  hands  of  such  a 
master  as  Wagner,  a  storm  is  very  imperfectly  represented. 

Again,  observe  this.  (Plays  Mr.  G.  D.  Wilson's  "  Shepherd  Boy.") 
This  pretty  little  piece  has  no  imitation  of  nature  as  such.  A  name  is 
given  it  which  serves  as  a  starting  point.  But  the  music  gives  us 
neither  the  rocks,  the  grass,  the  sheep,  the  sheep-bells,  the  boy,  his 
ci'ook,  or  the  bright  sky  over  head,  but  only  the  peaceful  and  monoton- 
ous spirit  of  such  a  scene.     This  is  an  Idyll  and  not  a  description. 

For  a  still  more  fortunate  example  observe  this.  (Plays  Schu- 
mann's "The  Hobby  Horse''  No.  8,  ovit  of  the  Album  for  the  Young, 
without  naming  it.  When  the  piece  is  concluded,  ask  the  class  their 
impression  of  it,  as  to  what  it  means  or  represents.)  In  such  a  piece 
as  this  it  is  not  possible  to  infer  the  meaning  of  the  author  from  simply 
hearing  the  piece.  But  when  the  clue  is  afforded,  the  suitability  of 
the  music  becomes  apparent. 

Observe  also  "The  .lolly  Farmer"  No.  10  in  the  Album  for  tho 
Young.  (Plays.)  This  jjiece  might  be  called  l)y  any  other  name  that 
would  bo  sufficient  to  account  for  its  simplicity,  heartiness  and  satisfac- 
tion. Schumann's  title  is  on  tho  whole  the  easiest  hypothesis  by  which 
to  account  for  it. 

Plays  also  "  Santa  Claus  "  No.  12  in  the  Album,  the  Spring  song 
No.  15,  the  little  Romance  No.  19,  and  the  Sailor's  song  No.  37. 

It  will  also  be  advantageous  to  study  in  this  connection,  as  time 
serves,  Schumann's  "  Scenes  from  Childhood"  op.  15.  These  thirteen 
little  pieces  are  extremely  varied  and  clever,  and  belong  rather  to 
poetic  music,  than  to  descriptive  musu;  proper. 

>'  The  diflerence  here  implied  is   this:  —  In    doscrijotivc  music  it  is 
attempted  *(>  '",!^va.vj^jL\t  the  external  traits  of  objects  by  means  of  music, 
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in  such  a  way  that  a  person  hearing  the  music  will  recall  the  object, 
which  is  practically  impossible.  In  poetic  music  it  is  attempted^ 
represent  the  sjyirit  of  such  and  such  natural  objects  or  experiences. 
The  title  serves  to  connect  the  two.  Whoever  hears  the  music  with- 
out knowing  the  title,  hears  only  some  very  animated  and  widely  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  music,  interesting  and  fresh  considered  simplv  :is 
music.  When  he  knows  the  title  he  has  in  that  a  clue  to  the  cotm- 
poser's  intention  or  desire  of  representing  something  beyond  the  actiial 
content  of  the  music  as  such.  Such  pieces,  therefore,  form  useful 
study  for  pupils  not  j^et  thoroughly  musical. 

Of  the  same  class  but  in  a  lower  grade  are  the  fanciful  titles  so 
common  in  parlor  pieces,  such  as  "  Warblings  at  Eve,"  "  Monastery 
Bells,"  "  Maiden's  Prayer,"  etc.,  in  all  of  which  the  title  was  an  after- 
thought, put  on  to  sell  the  piece,  frequently,  indeed,  assigned  by  some 
other  than  the  composer,  and  often  with  very  little  reference  to  the 
actual  Content  of  the  music. 

Observe  again  this.  (Plays  the  "Battle  of  Prague,"  without  an- 
nouncing title.)  This,  again,  is  an  independent  and  fairly  well  made 
piece  of  music,  a  Sonata,  indeed.  That  the  low  tones  represent  can- 
non iio  one  would  know  except  he  knew  the  intention. 

If  convenient  it  will  prove  very  interesting  injthis  connection  to 
observe  a  four-hand  performance  of  Wagner's  "PidQ  of  the  Valkyrie," 
one  of  the  most  singular  compositions  before  the  public. 

There  are  also  at  least  two  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas  which  are  of 
especial  interest  in  this  connection.  They  are  "The  Pastorale  "  op.  28, 
and  "The  Adieux,  the  Absence  and  the  Return,"  op.  84. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  "Tlie  Storm  "  by  Honry  Weber. 

3.  "  The  Shepherd  Boy,"  G.  D.  Wilson. 

3.  "The  Hobby  Horse,"  etc.  from  Schumann's  "Album  for  the  Yoimg,"  op.  C8. 

4.  "The  Battle  of  Prague,"  byKotzwara. 

5.  "  Scenes  from  Childhood  "  op.  1.5.  Schumann. 
C.  "Sonata  Pastorale,"  op.  28.  Beethoven. 

7.  "The  Adieux,  the  Absence,  and  the  Return."    Sonata  op.  84.  Beethoven, 


Part   Fotrth. 


STUDIES  IN  ART  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-SECOND, 


SECTION    FIRST.       THE    IDEAL    AND    ITS    PHASES. 

Every  thing  tliat  is,  stone,  plant,  tree,  landscape,  building,  animal 
and  man  himself,  presents  itself  to  the  mind  in  two  aspects.  First  as 
an  actual  appearance,  an  established  and  ordered  existence,  proceeding 
according  to  its  own  laws  and  expressing  its  own  nature.  Man  at 
first  accepts  it  in  unquestioning  simplicity.  Presently,  however,  this 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  whatever  is  because  it  is,  gives  place  to 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  seeks  to  know  ichy  it  is.  The  answer  to  this 
gives  the  second  aspect  of  things;  namely,  that  every  thing  tliat  is 
is  the  representation  or  embodiment  (jf  some  particular  idea,  wiiich 
existed  before  the  appearance  of  it,  either  in  the  present  individual  or 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

Thus  if  we  attentively  consider  a  piece  of  crystalline  rock,  as 
of  granite,  we  find  it  first  a  merely  natural  appearance,  an  inanimate 
substance,  a  piece  of  matter.  But  when  we  meditate  upon  it  more 
deejjly,  we  perceive  tliat  its  particles  are  organized  into  crystals, 
determinate  forms,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  particles  of  matter 
have  followed  certain  laws.  Thus,  beyond  all  we  am  learn  of  the  piece 
of  granite  by  mere  inspection,  there  lies  back  of  this  its  laic,  the  riding- 
principle  of  its  tijpej  the  idea,  of  which  granite  is  the  expression.  So 
every  piece  of  inorganic  nature  manifests  laws,  ideas,  which  are  liack 
of  the  natural  appearance. 

In  an  organized  existence,  as,  e.  (f.,  a  plant,  we  recognize  the  idea 
much  more  clearly.  For,  whereas  in  the  crystal  the  impelling  force 
acted  in  the  original  formation  otice  for  all,  in  the  plant  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  continual    creation.     With   its    leaves  open    to  the  sunsiiiiie 
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and  showers,  and  its  rootlets  groping  in  the  soil  for  moisture  and 
other  elements  of  its  being,  it  gathers  to  itself  from  the  world  about  it 
whatever  is  most  necessary  for  its  growth,  and  shapes  and  fashions  it 
according  to  the  organic  law  of  its  species.  Here,  then,  we  come  upon 
certain  rudimental  appearances  of  self-determination;  or,  as  \»e  might 
otherwise  say,  upon  a  higher  step  in  the  representation  of  idea. 

How  much  stronger  is  the  expression  of  idea  in  a  tree!  Take 
the  oak.  The  acorn  is  a  little  fruit,  scarcely  larger  than  the  end 
of  your  finger.  Planted,  it  yields  but  a  tender  shoot.  But  when  a 
hundred  suns  of  summer  have  shone  upon  it,  and  a  century's  winds  and 
storms  beat  upon  it,  how  sturdy  and  grand  it  stands!  There  is  in  the 
oak  an  idea,  the  law  of  its  being;  and  sunshine,  rain,  storm  and  pass- 
ing years,  but  afford  it  opportunity  to  bring  this  idea  to  expression — to 
•work  out  its  own  ideal. 

Again,  consider  the  animal,  more  highly  organized,  gifted  with 
self-movement,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  mind  and  intelligence; 
nay,even  with  the  more  precious  qualities  of  friendship  and  affection. 
Yet  each  kind  is  true  to  its  type.  Individuals  differ,  but  there  is  be- 
hind all  these  variations  the  idea  of  the  species,  the  type  of  the  kind, 
the  ideal,  from  which  no  one  varies  in  any  radical  degree. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  still  higher  expression  of  idea  in  man,  whose 
glory  is  his  mind;  his  complex  and  wonderful  intellectual  and  emotional 
nature,  the  image  of  God.  This  it  is  which  investigates  the  outer 
world,  arranges  her  phenomena  into  orderly  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  classifies  her  ajjpearances  according  to  their  essential 
character.  It  is  the  mind  of  man  which  multijjlies  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  life,  as  well  as  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  Still  more 
the  mind  shows  itself  in  literature,  and  here  in  such  true  sense  as  to 
make  all  these  other  achievements  seem  of  no  meaning  and  significance 
as  if  they  were  indeed  only  the  ver}'  "small  dust  of  the  balance.  "  Thus 
we  have  in  the  lower  department  of  mental  effort,  what  we  might  call  the 
"matter-of-fact'"' part  of  literature, the  newspapers  and  magazines  through 
which  man  learns  of  the  doings  and  ideas  of  his  fellow  men  throughout 
the  world,  and  tlie  histories  in  which  he  leai'ns  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  and  reads  the  lessons  of  the  past.  How  wonderful  is  the  evi- 
dence these  give  of  far-reaching  human  thouglit  and  sympathy  I 
But  above  this  great  practical  department  of  literatun;  which  relates 
itself  to  material  success,  we  find  Poetry,  and  Imaginative  Composition 
of  evervkiiid,  in  which  the  human  spirit  soars  into  higher  regions  of 
fancv  and  feeling.  Here  the  soul  is  represented  as  unhampered  by 
accidents  of  fortune,  or  as  triumphing  over  them  in   the  exuberant 
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force  of  its  own  individualitj^  ^'^y  !  the  spirit  searclies  into 
the  eternal  principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  sets  them  in  order  before 
us.  This  })rogre^s  goes  yet  further  in  Art.  Temple,  Statue,  Picture, 
Symphony  and\Psalm,  all  unite  in  giving  evidence  of  a  spiritual 
activity  in  man  which  rises  above  the  routine  of  everyday  life  and  its 
necessities,  into  the  clear  and  more  enduring  radiance  of  the  ideal. 

Thus,  whether  we  consider  the  progress  of  creation,  from  the  rudi- 
inental  forms  of  the  earliest  geological  periods  to  the  highly  organized 
beings  which  occupy  the  earth  at  tiie  present  time;  or  if  we  study  one 
natural  appearance  after  another  and  see  how  plainly  each  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  a  higher  law,  an  eternal  idea  which  determines 
its  appearance,  and  then  again  combine  these  into  an  ascending  system 
of  excellence: — in  either  case  we  have  to  do  with  ideas  and  the  Ideal; 
and  so  with  everlasting  truth,  the  inner  nature  of  things,  the  soul,  and 
immortal  interests;  for  the  ideal  is  the  abiding,  the  eternal.  As 
Schopenhauer  says: 

"  For  thousands  of  years  a  chemical  force  slumbered  in  matter  until 
the  touch  of  re-agents  set  it  free;  then  it  appeared,  but  time  is  only  for 
the  appearance  not  for  the  force  itself.  For  thousands  of  years  galvan- 
ism slept  in  copjier  aiul  zinc,  and  they  both  lay  resting  ovei'  against 
silver,  which  as  soon  as  all  thredare  combined  under  proper  conditions 
must  burst  out  in  flames.  Eveu  in  a  dry  seed-corn  for  three  thousand 
years  the  slumbering  force  lay  hidden  which  in  the  final  appearance  of 
suitable  circumstances  bursts  out  as  plant.  But,  as  before,  time  is  not 
for  the  idea  itself,  but  only  for  its  appearance." 

Again,  let  us  observe  further  tiiat  in  no  single  individual  is  its  own 
ideal  fully  realized.  Even  in  the  lowest  types,  as  crystals,  it  is  rare  to 
find  fully  formed  specimens,  but  rather  they  mostly  appear  with  a  corner 
broken  here,  a  line  or  proportion  distorted  there,  and  so  on.  On  the 
higher  plane  of  plant-life  the  difficulty  of  discovering  a  perfect  speci- 
men is  much  greater.  In  one  the  branches  are  not  symmetrical;  in 
another  the  stem  is  distorted;  even  a  single  perfect  leaf  is  rarely  seen. 
A  perfectly  formed  animal  is  equally  rare.  Whether  belonging  to  the 
lowest  grades  of  animal  life  or  the  highest,  or  at  any  intermediate  place 
in  the  scale,  in  almost  every  individual  we  find  some  imperfection  or 
other;  a  hard  winter,  a  season  of  famine,  an  untimely  and  unsuccessful 
struggle  for  supremacy; — some  one  or  all  of  these  have  interfered  with 
the  development  of  the  animal,  and  have  left  their  mark  of  imperfection 
upon  him.  In  man  is  this  much  more  the  case.  A  form  perfect  in  all 
its  proportions  we  never  see.  It  is  even  difficult  to  discover  perfectly 
proportioned  single  members.     In  his  mental  disposition,  likewise,  the 
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same  imperfect  results  are  ()l)sei'veiJ.  Fnv  wherever  we  searcli  we  dis- 
cover Tio  conipl(>te  man;  hut  on  tlie  contrary  unbalanced  faculties,  con- 
tradictory impulses,  imperfectly  develo|)ed  reasoning  powers,  undis- 
ciplined affections,  and  in  short  a  general  want  of  harmony  and  coher- 
ence in  the  manifold  capacities  of  the  soul. 

Nevertheless,  in  ail  these  innunuM-able  degrees  of  manifestation, 
the  Ideal  itself  remains  steadfast  and  eternal.  For  although  we  mav 
not  be  able  to  discover  a  single  individual  but  lacks  some  element  of 
perfection  or  grace,  yet  we  have  at  least  our  idea  of  the  ai'eriiyc  excel- 
lence of  many  individuals  of  the  same  class,  and  in  this  an  imperfect 
ideal.  Beyond  and  above  this,  again,  is  the  much  higher  ideal  airi\ed 
at  by  collecting  all  the  most  eminent  perfections  ever  known  in  indi- 
viduals of  a  given  class,  and  combining  these  togetlier  into  the  concep- 
tion of  a  more  ]ierfect  crystal,  plant,  animal,  or  character  than  any  one 
has  even  seen  realized. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  no  delicacy  or  splendor  of  color,  nor  any 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  tone,  no  pleasant  savor  or  odor,  no  symmetry 
or  grace  of  form,  nor  any  magnificence  of  mental  endowment  or  genius 
of  any  kind,  but  that  beyond  it  one  immediately  imagines  something- 
more  satisfactory  and  complete.  Thus  in  all  these,  the  sensuous  and 
the  purely  spiritual  as  well,  we  have  our  human  ideals  which  we  form 
by  collecting  and  combining  separate  perfections.  These  remain 
steadfast,  or  become  constantly  more  complete  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
acting influence  of  the  discovery  of  imperfections  in  individuals. 
Beyond  these,  again,  exists  the  true  ideal,  perfectly  known  oidy  to 
God,  but  in  some  feeble  degree  imaginal)lc  to  the  specially  gifted  or 
inspired;  and  these  are  the  naturalists,  statemen,  propliets,  seers, 
artists  and  poets  of  the  world,  wiio  all  find  their  true  distinction  in 
theii-  successful  divination  and  conununication  of  the  ideal. 

Under  the  term  Ideal,  tlieretbre,  we  properly  inelude, 
every  tiling-  tliat  is  eternal  and  true.  Any  object  in  nature 
or  art  is  ideal  according  a.s  it  manifests  in  outward  form 
the  inner  nature  of  the  Ideal. 

There  are  three  great  phases  of  the  ideal  which  include  within 
themselves  all  possible  grades  of  goodness  and  excellence;  and  imply 
as  opposites  all  grades  of  Imperfection  and  wrong.  These  all  inclusive 
phases  are  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 

Uiuler  the  name  True  we  include  not  oidy  all  truthfulness  of 
statement  and  teaching,  whether  relating  to  material  objects,  to  history, 
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or  to  speculation,  l)utalso  all  ojenuineness  and  consistency,  or  the  quality 
of  agreement  between  the  upptarance  and  the  real  nature  in  any 
material  thing  or  person. 

The  conception  we  call  Goodness  relates  to  the  moi'al  nature,  and 
■involves  in  it  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  love  as  the 
habitual  motive  of  action.  This  form  of  the  ideal  is  that  habitually 
apj)ealed  to  in  religion.  In  its  lower  applications  it  involves  the  idea 
of  fitness,  suitability,  adaptation  to  a  proposed  end. 

The  ideal  we  call  the  Beautiful  involves  in  it  predominantly  the 
quality  of  2)er/"ec^jo«  of  ajyjyearance^  2i\\(\.  is  expressed  in  forms  addressed 
to  sense-perception,  or  to  the  inner  senses.  Truth  is  primarily 
addressed  to  the  intellect;  Goodness  to  the  moral  nature;  Beauty  to 
the  senses. 

All  these,  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  unite 
in  the  One  Ideal,  GOD. 

All  qualities  of  the  ideal  whether  in  material  things, 
animals,  or  personal  character,  are  but  reflections,  imperfect 
appearances,  or  intimations  of  the  Divine. 

SICOTIOX    SECOXD.       THE    DESIGN    AND    SCOPE    OP    ART. 

Art  has  for  its  object  the  expression  of  the  Ideal  in  sense-form  ; 
or,  which  means  the  same  thing,  the  expression  of  the  Beautiful. 

"  The  sole  principle  of  Art  is  cognition  of  the  ideal;  its  sole  design 
the  communication  of  this  knowledge.  While  Science,  tracing  the 
restless  and  inconstant  stream  of  manifold  principles  and  sequences,  in 
each  point  reached  finds  always  something  further,  and  never  a  last 
limit,  nor  yet  ever  can  find  complete  satisfaction  (just  as  little  as  one 
l)y  running  can  reach  the  point  where  clouds  touch  the  horizon);  ^lr(, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  already  at  the  limit.  She  arrests  the  object  of 
her  contemplation  out  of  the  stream  of  the  world-course,  and  holds  it 
isolated.  And  this  Single,  which  in  the  stream  was  but  a  little  vanish- 
ing part,  becomes  for  her  a  representative  of  the  vihole,  an  Equivalent 
of  the  endless  Many  in  space  and  time.  \  She  remains  fast,  therefore, 
by  this  separate.  She  stops  the  wheet^f  time;  relations  vanish  for 
her;  only  the  essential,  the  Idea,  is  the  object. 

"We  can,  therefore,  straightway  designate  Art  ust/ie  examination 
(>f  things  in  their  eternal  tiature  and  meanitaj,  in  contrast  to  the  exami- 
nation of  things  in  their  temporal  aspects,  which  is  the  way  of  sense- 
perception    and  knowledge.     This    latter   mode  is   an    endless,  like  a 
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horizont.al  line;  the  former  is  a  perpendicular  cutting  the  horizon- 
tal line  at  a  chosen  point.  The  usual  mode  of  examining  things  is  the 
reasonable  one,  which  in  practical  life,  as  in  science,  is  alone  valid  and 
profitable.  The  other  is  in  Art  the  only  valid  and  profitable.  The 
scientific  is  the  inode  of  Aristotle;  the  artistic,  in  the  main,  that  of  Plato. 
The  first  is  like  the  furious  storm,  which  hurries  alono-  without  beofin- 
ing  or  limit,  bends,  moves,  and  carries  every  thing  along  with  it;  the 
second  like  the  quiet  sunbeam  which  cuts  its  way  through  tlie  storm 
entirely  unmoved  by  it.  The  first  like  the  innumerable,  tempestuously- 
moving  drops  of  the  water-fall,  which,  constantly  changing,  suH'er  no 
glance  to  linger  upon  them;  the  second  like  the  rainbow  resting  in 
stillness  upon  this  tumultuous  crowd."* 

y^he  Powers  of  Art  are  thus  broadly  defined  by  Hegel:  "It  is 
the  task  and  scope  of  art  to  bring  to  our  perception  and  spiritual 
realization  all  that  in  our  thought  has  a  place  in  the  human  spirit. 
That  well-known  sentence,  Nlltil  Jiionani  a  me  ftlienum  jyuto.  Art 
shall  i-ealize  in  us." 

Its  design  is,  therefore  :  To  awaken  and  to  animate  the 
slumbering  feelings,  desires  and  passions  of  all  kinds;  to  fill 
the  heart  and  to  j^ermit  to  be  conscious  in  man  everything 
developed  and  undeveloped  which  human  feeling  can 
carry,  experience,  and  bring  forth,  in  its  innermost  and  nicest 
secret  parts ;  whatever  the  human  heart  in  its  manifold 
possibilities  and  moods  desires  to  move  and  excite;  and 
especially  whatever  the  spirit  has  in  its  thought  and  in  the 
Idea  of  the  most  Essential  and  High;  the  glory  of  the 
Honored,  Eternal,  and  True. 

"  It  may  also  express  unhappiness  and  misery,  in  order  thus  to 
make  wickedness  and  criminality  conceivable,  and  to  ])ermit  the 
human  heart  to  share  every  thing  h()rril)le  and  dreadful,  as  well  as  all 
j((\-  and  happiness.  Then  fancy  nuiy  at  last  jindulge  herself  in  vain 
sport  of  the  imagination,  and  run  riot  in  the  ensnaring  magic  of  sensu- 
ously entrancing  contemplation." 

That  is  to  say  :  It  is  within  the  power  of  Art  to  portray  the  entire 
content  of  the  human  spirit;  its  evil  no  less  than  its  good.  Neverthe- 
less the  proper  mission  of  Art,  as  the  expression  of  Beauty,  forbids 

♦Schopenhauer. 
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the  representation  of  the  evil  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  used  for 
contrast  in  order  thereby  to  reveal  a  deeper  beauty.  Any  use  of  evil 
in  art  other  than  in  this' subjection  to  good,  makes  false  art. 

SKCTIOX    THIRD.       CONDITIONS    OF    ART    AND    OP    ITS    ENJOYMENT. 

The  effectiveness  of  Art  rests  primarily  upon  the  fact 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  comes  in  through 
sensation  and  sense-jierception,  and  thus  first  reaches  the 
feelings  and  will.  Therefore,  whether  it  is  the  external 
reality  itself  which  occupies  the  attention,  or  only  the  appear- 
ance of  it  (as  in  pictures,  drawings,  or  representations)  "by 
means  of  which  a  scene,  or  relation,  or  life-moment  of  any 
kind  is  brought  to  us,  —  it  remains  for  our  soul  the  same,  in 
order  to  depress  or  rejoice  us  according  to  the  nature  of 
such  an  idea,  to  stir  and  excite  and  to  thrill  us  with  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  anger,  hatred,  and  sympathy;  of 
anxiety,  fear,  love,  esteem,  and  wonder;  of  Honor  and  of 
Glory. 

"This  waking  up  of  all  sensations  in  us,  the  education  of  our  feel- 
ings through  each  life-picture;  to  set  in  operation  all  these  inner 
movements  through  a  merely  deceptive  external  presence — it  is  which 
is  especially  seen  as  the  peculiar,  unexcelled  power  of  art. 

"  Nevertheless,  Art  in  this  manner,  impresses  good  and  bad  upon 
the  feelings  and  ideas;  and  the  design  should  be  to  strengthen  it  to  the 
noblest,  so  as  to  nerve  it  up  to  the  most  thoughtful  and  useful  inspira- 
tions."    (Hegel.) 

In  all  art-work  we  have  to  do  with  two  elements,  "  first 
a  content,  design,  meaning;  then  the  expression,  representa- 
tion and  realization  of  this  content ;  and  both  sides  so  brought 
together  that  the  oziter  and  material  is  presented  only  as  the 
representation  of  the  inner,  and  not  otherwise ;  as  that  which 
the  covering  has  received  and  expressed  out  of  the  content T^ 

The  Fine  Arts  are  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  and 
Poetry  (including   all    imaginative  composition).     Each  one  of  these 

*Hegel. 
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seeks  to  express  the  beautiful  in  its  own  way,  according  to  the  nature 
and  capacity  of  the  material  through  which  it  works. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  and  justly  estimate  any  master- 
work  of  art,  tlierefore,  we  need  to  consider  its  cotiception  or  intention, 
and  the  technical  merits  of  its  execution.  Hence,  the  intention  of  the 
previous  parts  of  the  present  work  has  been  to  lead  to  an  intelligent 
observation  of  the  more  external  qualities  of  music  as  a  form  of  art. 
This  having  been  measurably  accomplished,  we  here  enter  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  content  or  meaning  of  music,  in  doing  which  we 
find  it  most  convenient  and  helpful  to  inquire  also  concerning  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  all  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  beautiful  itself  which  they  all  have  for  their  ideal. 

All  forms  of  the  Beautiful  as  we  saw  in  the  beginning,  are  to 
be  enjoyed  through  co^demplation  rather  than  thought.  A  beautiful 
sunset,  a  grand  mountain  view,  a  great  moment  in  history,  lose  their 
charm  of  beauty  or  grandeur  when  we  reason  about  them  and  occupy 
ourselves  with  an  inquiry  into  the  scientific  principles  underlying  them. 
The  drops  of  water  in  the  rainbow  are  but  ordinary  examples  of  the 
substance  chemically  known  as  H2O.  It  is  only  our  own  accidental 
position  with  regard  to  them  and  the  sun,  which  enables  us  to  perceive 
in  them  the  beautiful  token  of  God's  remembrance.  We  look,  and 
behold!  it  is  therel     We  approach  to  analyze  it,  and  lo!   it  is  gone. 

All  art  and  all  perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful,  come 
through  childlike  faith  and  openness  of  spirit. 

And  whenever  for  the  sake  of  study  and  knowledge  we  analyze 
an  art-work  in  order  to  surprise  the  secret  of  its  construction,  we 
need  to  re  create  it  again,  according  to  the  simple  directness  of  its 
meaning  as  art,  in  order  to  recover  its  charm  and  inspiration. 
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CHAPTEE     TWENTY-THIRD. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Under  the  term  "  Beautiful  "  are  included  an  innuineralilo  inani- 
t'old  ol'  meanings,  so  great  and  in  their  higher  reaches  so  glorious,  that 
language  fails  in  power  to  express  them,  and  even  the  mind  is  lost 
amitl  the  bewildering  splendor.  For  in  this  term  we  reckon  together 
all  that  is  pleasing  in  sensation,  contentful  and  satisfactory  in  con- 
templation, or  kindling  and  inspiring  in  spiritual  perception.  It  em- 
braces within  itself  every  graceful  and  lovely  existence  in  created  things, 
all  that  artists  have  represented,  poets  dreamed,  or  seer  and  revela- 
tor  made  known,  and  every  possibility  of  splendor,  glory,  and  excellence, 
which  the  lons'cst  ajjes  of  eternity  shall  make  real  to  the  blessed. 

Since,  then,  the  Beautiful  itself  is  not  yet  fully  revealed,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  complete  and  satisfactory' discussion  of  the  subject  has 
never  been  made,  for  such  an  achievement  is  in  its  nature  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  every  act  of  ;esthetic  judgment  involves  within  it 
the  determination  of  "beautiful  "  or  "  un-beautiful,"  and  hence  the 
soundness  of  our  subsequent  progress  in  the  present  studies  requires 
of  us  here  such  preliminary  consideration  of  this  wonderful  ideal  as  we 
may  be  able  to  attain  to.  Of  all  writers  on  this  subject  Ruskin  is  the 
most  eloquent  and  suggestive,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  complete 
in  scientific  form.  The  liberty  is  taken,  therefore,  of  availing  our- 
selves of  his  words,  to  piece  out  the  more  systematic,  rational,  and 
practical  classification  we  find  ready  to  our  hand  in  Lotze's  work  on 
"^-Esthetics  in  Germany"  {'■'■  AesthetiJc  in  DeutschlancV  by  Hermann 
Lotze,  Munich,  1868). 

"  By  the  term  beauty,"  says  Ruskin,*  "  properly  are  signified  two 
things.  First,  that  external  quality  of  bodies,  which,  whether  it  occurs 
in  a  stone,  flower,  beast,  or  in  man,  is  absolutely  identical,  which,  as  T 
have  already  asserted,  may  be  shown  to  be  in  some  sort  typical  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  and  which,  therefore,  I  shall,  for  distinction's  sake, 
call  typical  beauty;  and,  secondarily,  the  appearance  of  felicitous  full- 
filment  of  function  in  living  things,  more  especially  of  the  joyful 
and  right  exercise  of  perfect  life  in  man.  And  this  kind  of  beauty  I 
shall  call  vital  beauty. 

*"  Modern  Painters,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  27. 
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"  Any  application  of  the  word  beautiful  to  other  ap|)earances  or 
qualities  than  these,  is  either  false  or  metaphorical,  as,  for  instance  to 
the  splendor  of  a  discovery,  the  fitness  of  a  proportion,  the  coherence 
of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  the  power  of  bestowing-  pleasure  which 
objects  receive  from  association,  a  power  confessedly  great,  and  inter- 
fering, as  we  shall  presently  find,  in  a  most  embarrassing  way  with 
the  attractiveness  of  real  beauty." 

All  modes  or  degrees  of  the  Beautiful  may  be  counted  in  three 
categories.  These  are:  (1.)  The  Pleasing  in  Sensation.  (2.)  The 
Satisfactory  in  Contemplation,  and  (3.)  Beauty  of  Reflection. 

SECTION    FIRST.        THE    PLEASING    IX    SEXSATIOX. 

All  the  faculties  of  sense-perception  and  sensation  are  susceptible 
of  pleasurable  exercise,  but  none  of  them  awaken  in  us  sensations  of  a 
distinctly  elevated  character  save  only  the  two  ideal  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

These  are  the  two  avenues  along  which  most  of  the  ideas  come 
which  relate  us  to  the  kingdom  of  spirtual  existence.  In  the  pleasur- 
able exercise  of  these  senses  there  is  not  only  the  vision  of  intelligence 
and  the  voice  of  wisdom,  but  a  manifold  and  entirely  pure  and  proper 
pleasure  of  sensation  as  such. 

This  we  have  in  the  ]>urity,  contrasts,  harmonies,  and  sequences 
of  color,  such  as  form  a  material  foundation  for  our  enjoyment  of 
beauty  or  gorgeousness  in  nature  or  art. 

So,  also,  in  tone,  we  liave  the  various  grades  of  consonance,  and 
especially  the  contrasts  and  agreeable  coml)inations  and  graciations  of 
tone- color  as  in  orchestral  works,  and  in  liiiman  voices.  <^f  this  kind, 
also,  is  the  pleasure  derivable  from  chromatically  modulating  chords, 
such  as  we  fiiid  in  the  works  of  Spohr  and  Gounod,  and  very  often 
in  Italian  opera;  where  no  idea  is  suggested  or  intended,  but  only  the 
sweet,  the  pretty,  the  well-sounding. 

All  these  are  unmistakably  pleasurable,  and  at  the  same  time 
allied  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful.  They  all  have  implications 
which  suggest  higher  qualities  of  the  beautiful,  as  one  may  see  l)elow 
in  Ruskin's  words  on  Purity. 

"Purity,  the  Type  of  the  Divine  Enerfj]/.  —  The  only  idea 
which  [  think  can  be  legitimately  connected  with  purity  of  mat- 
ter, is  this  of  vital  and  energetic  connection  among  its  parti- 
cles, and  that  the  idea  of  foulness  is  essentially  connected  with  dis- 
solution and  death.  Thus  the  purity  of  the  rock,  contrasted  with 
the   foulness  of  dust  or  mould,  is  expressed   by  the   epithet  '  living,' 
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very  singularly  given  in  the  rock,  in  almost  all  languages;  singularly 
I  say,  because  lii'e  is  almost  the  last  attribute  one  would  ascribe  to 
stone,  but  for  this  visible  energy  and  connection  of  its  particles;  and 
so  of  water  as  opposed  to  stagnancy.  And  I  do  not  thitik  that,  how- 
ever pure  a  powder  or  dust  may  be,  the  idea  of  beauty  is  ever  connected 
with  it,  for  it  is  not  the  mere  purity,  but  the  active  condition  of  the 
substance  which  is  desired,  so  that  as  soon  as  it  shoot  into  crystals,  or 
gathers  into  efflorescence,  a  sensation  of  active  or  real  purity  is  received 
which  was  not  felt  in  the  calcined  caput  niortuum. 

"  And  again  in  color.  I  imagine  that  the  quality  of  it  which  we 
term  purity  is  dependent  on  the  full  energizing  of  the  rays  that  com- 
pose it,  whereof  if  in  compound  hues  any  are  overpowered  and  killed 
by  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  of  no  value  nor  operation,  foulness  is  the 
consequence;  while  so  long  as  all  act  together,  whether  side  by  side, 
or  from  pigments  seen  one  through  the  other,  so  that  all  the  coloring 
matter  employed  comes  into  play  in  the  harmony  desired,  and  none 
be  quenched  nor  killed,  purity  results.  And  so  in  all  cases  I  suppose 
that  pureness  is  made  to  us  desirable,  because  expressive  of  the  con- 
stant presence  and  energizing  of  the  Deity  in  matter,  through  which  all 
things  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  and  that  foulness  is  pain- 
ful as  the  accompaniment  of  disorder  and  decay,  and  always  indicative 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Divine  support.  And  the  practical  analogies  of 
life,  the  invariable  connection  of  outward  foulness  with  mental  sloth 
and  degradation  as  well  as  with  bodily  lethargy  and  disease,  together 
with  the  contrary  indications  of  freshness  and  ]iurity  belonging  to 
every  healthy  and  active  organic  frame,  (singularly  seen  in  the  effort 
of  the  young  leaves  when  first  their  inward  energy  prevails  over  the 
earth,  pierces  its  corruption,  and  shakes  its  dust  away  from  their  own 
white  purity  of  life,)  all  these  circumstances  strengthen  the  instinct 
by  associations  countless  and  irresistible. 

"  And  then,  finally,  with  the  idea  of  purity  comes  that  of  spirituality, 
for  the  essential  characteristic  of  matter  is  its  inertia,  whence,  by  adding 
to  it  purity  or  energy,  we  may  in  some  measure  spiritualize  even  matter 
itself.  Thus  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Apocalypse  it  is  its  purity  that 
fits  it  for  its  place  in  heaven;  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  that  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  pave- 
ment of  the  city  is  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass." 

SECTION    SECOND.       THE    SATISFACTORY    IN    CONTEMPLATION. 

But  above  pleasures  of  mere  sense-perception  as  such,  mere  ebb 
and  flow  of  sensation,  we  must   reckon  the  quiet   pleasures  one  has  in 
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merely  contemplating  a  beautiful  object.  One  of  tin;  most  obvious 
exam])les  of  this  is  the  satisfaction  universally  ex[)eriencod  in  looking 
at  a  beautiful  face.  Sucli  is  the  gratification  one  involuntarily  feels  in 
its  svmnietry,  its  pleasantness  and  justice  of  proportion,  that  for  a 
long  time  one  overlooks  whatever  of  emptiness  or  shallowness  (jf 
spiritual  expression  it  may  betray.  Nay,  with  some  observers  this 
pleasun^  is  so  strong  that  it  suffices  to  overcome  the  strongest  and  best 
grounded  elements  of  dissatisfaction  one  may  have  in  the  personal 
chaiaeter  of  the  owner  of  the  face. 

The  foundation  of  this  satisfaction  lies  in  Symmetry  ("  the  type  of 
the  Divine  justice")  of  which  Ruskin  speaks  thus: 

'■  We  shall  not  be  long  detained  by  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
stituent of  beauty,  as  its  nature  is  universally  felt  and  understood. 
In  all  perfectly  beautiful  objects,  there  is  found  the  opposition  of  one 
part  to  another  and  a  reciprocal  balance  obtained;  in  animals  the 
balance  being  commonly  between  opposite  sides,  (note  the  disagreo- 
ableness  occasioned  Ijy  the  exception  in  fiat  fish,  having  the  eyes  on 
one  side  of  the  head,)  but  in  vegetables  the  opposition  is  less  distinct, 
as  in  the  boughs  on  opposite  sides  of  trees,  and  the  leaves  and  sprays 
on  each  side  of  the  boughs,  and  in  dead  matter  less  perfect  still,  often 
amounting  only  to  a  certain  tendency  towards  a  balance,  as  in  the 
opposite  sides  of  valleys  and  alternate  windings  of  streams.  In  things 
in  which  perfect  symmetry  is,  from  their  nature,  impossible  or  improb- 
able, a  balance  must  be  at  least  in  some  measure  expressed  before  they 
can  be  beheld  with  pleasure.  Hence  the  necessity  of  what  artists  re- 
quire as  opposing  lines  or  masses  in  composition,  the  propriety  of  which, 
as  well  as  their  value,  depends  chiefly  on  their  inartificial  and  natural 
invention.  Absolute  equality  is  not  required,  still  less  absolut(> 
similarity. 

"A  mass  of  subdued  color  may  be  balanced  by  a  point  of  a  powerful 
one,  and  a  long  and  latent  line  overpowered  by  a  short  and  conspicuous 
one.  The  only  error  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  reader 
with  respect  to  symmetry,  is  the  confounding  it  with  proportion, 
though  it  seems  strange  that  the  two  terms  could  ever  have  been  used 
as  synonymous.  Symmetry  is  the  opposition  of  equal  quantities  to 
each  other.  Proportion  the  connection  of  unequal  quantities  with  each 
other.  The  property  of  a  tree  in  sending  out  equal  boughs  on  opposite 
sides  is  symmetrical.  Its  sending  out  shorter  and  smaller  towards  the 
top,  proportional.  In  the  human  face  its  balance  of  opposite  sides  is 
symmetry,  its  division  upwards,  proportion. 

"Whether  the  agreeableness  of  symmetry  be  in  any  way  referable 
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to  its  expresbioii  of  tlie  Aristotilian  Irroir/-^  that  is  to  say  of  abstract 
justice,  I  leave  the  reader  to  dcteriniiie;  I  only  assert  respecting  it, 
tliat  it  is  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  every  form,  and  that  l)y  tlie 
removal  of  it  we  shall  render  tlie  other  elements  of  beauty  com- 
paratively ineffectual;  thoug-h  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  to  be  observed 
tiiat  it  is  rather  a  mode  of  arrangement  of  qualities  than  a  quality 
itself;  and  hence  symmetry  lias  little  power  over  the  mind,  unless  all 
tiie  other  constituents  of  beauty  be  found  together  with  it." 

All  degrees  of  the  satisfactory  in  contemplation  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  qualities  which  naturally  appertain  to  and  cluster  around  sym- 
metry. They  are  Regularity,  Moderation  according  to  law.  Harmony, 
and  Proportion,  all  of  which  are  the  qualities  we  discover  first  in  the 
l)eautiful  things  of  nature. 

All  of  these,  again,  show  themselves  equally  in  space-relations, 
and  in  time-relations.  Those  of  space,  or  of  visible  forms,  are  already 
referred  to  in  the  extract  from  Ruskin,  above. 

The  element  of  time  properly  includes  every  thing  in  music;  not 
only  its  measure  and  rhythm,  but  even  its  harmony  and  melodic 
organization,  since  tone  itself  finds  its  power  in  regularly  determined 
viljrations,  which  although  physically  taking  place  in  space,  enter  tiie 
soul  only  in  the  forms  of  time.  In  this  respect  they  ally  themselves  to  a 
deeper  department  of  the  soul;  for  Schopenhauer  very  cleverly  ])oints 
out  that  space-relations  as  such  are  not  received  into  abstract  thought, 
l)ut  transformed  into  those  of  time,  as  all  the  equations  and  computa- 
tions of  planetary  spaces  are  carried  on  in  mathematical  formula}. 
In  other  words,  space  itself  is  nothing  more  than  tim.e  made  visible. 
Time  and  Eternity  are  the  symbols  of  immortality. 

Now  in  the  element  of  time  we  have  in  music  innumerable  rela- 
tions and  cunningly^  intermingled  gradations  of  harmony,  proportion, 
order,  symmetry,  and  the  like,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our  studies 
in  phraseology  and  form;  and  as  we  shall  see  yet  more  plainly  in  our 
studies  in  classical  music  particularly. 

Moreover,  these  elements  of  beauty  imply  also  unity,  else  there 
would  be  no  Single  in  which  the  beauty  inheres.  And  so  it  follows 
by  implication  that  in  order,  proportion,  and  harmony,  we  have  the 
"  unity  in  variety  "  so  often  quoted  and  so  little  understood.  But  this 
element  of  Unity  has  a  yet  higher  reach,  therefore  its  particular  dis- 
cussion is  reserved  for  the  next  section. 

In  all  these  together  we  have  Formal  Beauty,  the  outward  con- 
ditions of  beauty;  or  purely  physical  beauty,  tha  form  in  which  the 
higher  spiritual  beauty  may  inhere.     And  formal  beauty,  again,  implies 
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as  its  check  or  safe-guard  yet  auotlier   quality,  of  which   Raskin   shall 
tell  us. 

Modkkation: 

The  Ti/pe  of  the  Divine  Govenime)it  by  Lav;. 

"  I  have  put  this  attribute  of  beauty  last,  because  I  consider  it  the 
girdle  and  safeguai'd  of  a41  the  rest,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  essen- 
tial of  all,  for  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  degree  of  beauty  may  be 
attained  even  in  the  absence  of  one  of  its  other  constituents,  as  some- 
times in  some  measure  without  symmetry  or  without  unity.  But  the 
least  appearance  of  violence  or  extravagance,  of  the  want  of  modera- 
tion and  restraint,  is,  I  think,  destructive  of  all  beauty  whatsoever  in 
every  thing,  color,  form,  motion,  language,  or  thought,  giving  rise  to 
that  which  in  color  we  call  glaring,  in  form  inelegant,  in  motion 
ungraceful,  in  language  coarse,  in  thought  undisciplined,  in  all  un- 
chastened;  which  (qualities  are  in  every  thing  most  painful,  because  the 
signs  of  disobedient  ami  irregular  operation. 

"And  therefore  as  that  virtue  in  which  men  last,  and  w'ith  most 
difficulty  attain  unto,  and  wliich  many  attain  not  at  all,  and  yet  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  conduct  and  almost  to  the  being  of  all  other 
virtues,  since  neither  imagination,  nor  invention,  nor  industry,  nt)i' 
sensibility,  nor  energy,  nor  any  other  good  having,  is  of  full  avail 
without  this  of  self-command,  whereby  works  truly  masculine  and 
mighty  are  jjroduced,  and  by  the  signs  of  which  they  are  separated 
from  that  lower  host  of  things  brilliant,  magnificent  and  redundant. 
/' and  further  yet  from  that  of  the  loose,  the  lawless,  the  exaggerated, 
the  insolent,  and  the  profane,  I  would  have  the  necessity  of  it  foremost 
among  all  our  inculcating,  and  the  name  of  it  largest  among  all  our  in- 
scribing, in  so  far  that,  over  the  dcjors  of  every  school  of  Art,  T  would 
have  this  one  word,  relieved  out  in  deep  letters  of  i)ure  gold  ■ —  Jfodcnt- 
tioti." 

SECTIOX    THIRD.       THE    BEAUTIFUL    IX    SPIIilTUAI,    rKnCEPTIOX. 

We  now  reach  the  degree  where  the  beautiful  fully  becomes  what 
in  the  original  conception  it  was  defined  to  be,  namely,  the  ex[)ressioi> 
of  the  ideal  in  sense-forms  (or  in  outward  appearance).  When  we  con- 
template a  gorgeous  sunset,  we  experience  much  more  than  a  merely 
contentful  satisfaction  in  splendid  masses  of  crimson  and  gold  lying 
above  the  western  horizon.  It  is  not  the  magnificent  and  incredible 
purity  of  the  colors,  nor  the  pleasing  evanescence  of  the  silently 
changing  cloud-masses,  nor  yet  any  sensuous  gratification  in  the  brilliant 
lights  reflected  from  the  mountains  in  the  east,  or  the  passing  sails  on  the 
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ocean,  hut  ratlier  an  insjiiration  and  kindling  of  spirit  such  as  all  sensi- 
tive and  highly  organized  natures  well  know,  and  which  all  recpgnize 
as  among  the  most  spiritual  moments  of  their  lives.  Or  when  one  looks 
off  fiom  a  mountain  toj),  how  grand  and  exhilarating  tlie  experience. 
So,  again,  as  one  listens  to  a  great  symj)hony,  how  it  thrills  and  over- 
])owers  with  its  exquisite  expression.  In  all  these  experiences,  and  in 
an  endless  number  of  similar  ones  left  unmentioned  here  because  so 
luiixersally  recognized,  Ave  have  always  two  elements:  some  object  or 
coml)iiuition  of  objects  presented  to  sense-perception,  and  as  such  sat- 
isfving  at  least  the  chief  demands  of  formal  beauty ;  and,  second,  a  Icind- 
ling  of  emotion  in  the  sotd,  a  suggestion  of  the  unutterable  and  the  in- 
effal)le,  which  foi-  the  moment  makes  even  common  natures  poetic  and 
appreciative. 

This  play  of  the  imagiiuition,  this  unconscious  kindling  of  soul, 
rang(;s  through  all  grades,  from  the  merely  pleasing  to  the  most  over- 
jiowering  sense  of  the  Infinite,  as  in  the  sublime.  But  it  is  in  some 
degree  inseparable  from  the  highest  perception  of  beauty,  and  depends 
more  upon  sensitiveness  and  fineness  of  organization  in  the  beholder, 
than  <Mi  any  definable  physical  ])roperties  of  the  object  awakening  it. 
We  call  it,  therefore,  the  l)eautiful  in  spiritual  perception;  or,  with 
Kant  and  Lotze,  the  ''Ijeautiful  in  reflection,"  as  if  in  contemplating 
these  objects  something  of  the  radiance  of  the  s])iritual  world  was  re- 
flected upon  the  beholder,  or  called  up  from  the  depths  of  his  own  soul. 
This  emotion  is  what  Richard  \Yagner  calls  "the  sense  of  the  illimit- 
able;" and  what  Ruskin  elociuently  describes  as  intimations  or  sugges- 
tions of  Unity,  Repose  and  Infinity: — 

Uxity:  —  The  Type  of  the  Divbie  Compreheni^iveness.  "All  things," 
says  Hooker,  "  (God  only  excepted,)  besides  the  nature  which  they  have 
in  th(Mnselves,  receive  externally  some  perfection  from  other  things." 
Hence  the  appearance  of  separati(jn  or  isolation  in  any  thing,  and  of 
self-dependence,  is  an  ap])earance  of  imjierfection;  and  all  appearances 
of  connection  and  brotherhood  are  pleasant  and  riglit,  both  as  signifi- 
cative of  jierfection  in  the  things  united,  and  as  typical  of  that  Unity 
which  we  attribute  to  God,  and  of  which  our  true  conception  is  rightly 
explained  and  limited  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  XCII  lecture;  that 
Unity  which  consists  not  in  his  ow'n  singleness  or  separation,  but 
in  the  necessity  of  his  inherence  in  all  things  that  be,  without  which 
no  creature  of  any  kind  could  hold  existence  for  a  moment,  which 
necessity  of  Divine  essence  I  think  it  better  to  speak  of  as  com- 
prehensiveness, than  as  unity,  because  unity  is  often  understood 
in  the  sense  of  oneness  or  singleness,   instead  of  universality,  whereas 
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the  only  Unit}'  whicli  by  any  means  can  become  grateful  or  an  object  of 
hope  to  men,  and  whose  ^types  therefore  in  material  things  can  be 
b(;autiful,  is  that  on  which  turned  the  last  words  and  prayer  of  Christ 
l)efore  his  crossing  of  the  Kedron  brook.  "  Neither  pray  1  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  Ijelieve  on  me  through  their  woi'd. 
That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee." 

"  And  so  there  is  not  any  matter,  nor  any  spirit,  nor  any  creature, 
but  it  is  cajiable  of  an  unity  of  some  kind  with  other  creatures,  and  in 
tiiat  unity  is  its  perfection  and  theirs,  and  a  pleasure  also  for  the  be- 
holding of  all  other  creatures  that  can  behold.  So  the  unity  of  spirits 
is  partly  in  their'  sympathy,  and  partly  in  their  giving  and  taking,  and 
always  in  their  love;  and  these  are  their  delight  and  their  strength, 
for  their  strength  is  in  their  co-working  and  army  fellowship,  and  their 
delight  is  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  alternate  and  perpetual  cur- 
rents of  good,  their  inseparable  dependence  on  each  other's  being,  and 
their  essential  and  perfect  depending  on  their  Creator;  and  so  the 
unity  of  earthly  creatures  is  their  power  and  their  peace,  not  like  the 
dead  and  cold  peace  of  undisturbed  stones  and  solitary  mountains,  but 
the  living  peace  of  trust,  aiid  the  living  power  of  support,  of  hands 
that  hold  each  other  and  are  still;  and  so  the  unity  of  matter  is,  in  its 
noblest  form,  the  organization  of  it  which  builds  it  up  into  temples  for 
the  spirit,  and  in  its  lower  forms,  the  sweet  and  strange  affinity,  which 
gives  to  it  the  glory  of  its  orderly  elements,  and  the  fair  variety  of 
change  and  assimilation  that  turns  the  dust  into  the  crystal,  and  sepa- 
rates the  waters  that  be  above  the  firmament  from  the  waters  that  be 
beneath;  and  in  its  lowest  form,  it  is  the  working  and  walking  and 
clinging  together  that  gives  their  power  to  the  winds,  and  its  syllables 
and  soundings  to  the  air,  and  their  weight  to  the  waves,  and  their 
burning  to  the  sunbeams,  and  their  stability  to  the  mountains,  and  to 
every  creature  whatsoever  operation  is  for  its  glory  and  for  its  good. 

Now  of  that  which  is  thus  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  all  things, 
all  appeararice,  sign,,  type,  or  suggestion  must  be  beautiful,  in  what- 
ever matter  it  may  appear.  And  so  to  the  perfection  of  beauty  in 
lines,  or  colors,  or  forms,  or  masses,  or  multitudes,  the  appearance  of 
S(jme  species  of  unity  is  in  the  most  determined  sense  of  the  word 
essential. 

But  of  the  appearances  of  unity,  as  of  unity  itself,  there  are 
several  kinds  which  it  will  be  found  hereafter  convenient  to  consider 
separately.  Thus  there  is  the  unity  of  different  and  separate  things, 
subjected  to  one  and  the  same  influence,  which  may  be  called  subjec- 
tional  unity,  and  this  is  the    unity  of  the  clouds,  as  they  are  driven  by 
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parallel  winds,  or  as  they  are  ordered  by  the  electric  currents,  and  this 
is  the  unity  ot"  the  sea  waves,  and  this  of  the  bending  and  undula- 
tion of  the  forest  masses,  and  in  creatures  capable  of  will,  it  is  the 
unity  (jf  will  or  of  inspiration. 

And  there  is  unity  of  origin,  which  we  may  call  original  unit)',  which 
is  of  things  arising  from  one  spring  and  source,  and  speaking  always 
of  this  their  brotherhood,  and  this  in  matter  is  the  unity  of  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  of  the  petals  and  starry  rays  of  flowers,  and  of  the 
beams  of  light,  and  in  spiritual  creatures  it  is  their  filial  relation  to 
Him  from  whom  they  have  their  being.  And  there  is  unity  of  se- 
(pience,  which  is  that  of  things  that  form  links  in  chains,  and  steps  in 
ascent,  and  stages  in  journeys,  and  this,  in  matter,  is  the  unity  of  com- 
municable forces  in  their  continuance  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
it  is  the  passing  upwards  and  downwards  of  beneficent  effects  among 
all  things,  and  it  is  the  melody  of  sounds,  and  the  beauty  of  continuous 
lines,  and  the  orderly  successions  of  motion  and  times.  And  in 
s})iritual  creatures  it  is  their  own  constant  building  up  by  true  know- 
ledge and  continuous  reasoning  to  higher  perfection,  and  the  singleness 
and  straight-forwardness  of  their  tendencies  to  more  complete  com- 
munion with  God. 

And  there  is  the  unity  of  membership,  which  we  may  call  essen- 
tial unity,  which  is  the  unity  of  things  sejiaratel}'  imperfect  into  a 
])erfect  whole,  and  this  is  the  great  unity  of  which  other  unities  are 
but  parts  and  means,  it  is  in  matter  the  harmony  of  sounds  and  con- 
sistency of  bodies,  and  among  spiritual  creatures,  their  love  and  lia])pi- 
ness  and  very  life  in  God. 

Rkpose: — T/ie  Ti/pe  of  the  Diome  Permanence.  Repose,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  material  things,  is  either  a  simple  appearance  of  jiermaii- 
ence  and  quietness,  as  in  the  massy  Jbrms  of  a  mountaiii  or  rock, 
accompanied  by  the  lulling  effect  of  all  mighty  siglit  and  sound,  whicii 
all  feel  and  none  define,  (it  would  be  less  sacred  if  more  exj)licable,) 
'■'oSotjirr^  (fof)iiir^  7.(ij)u(pai  zi  /.at  ^d/iayys^,  or  else  it  is  repose  proper, 
the  rest  of  tilings  in  which  there  is  vitality  or  capability  of  motion 
actual  or  imagined;  and  with  respect  to  t]i(>se  the  expression  of  repose 
is  greatot  in  ]iroporti<)n  to  the  amount  and  sublimity  of  the  action 
which  is  not  taking  jjhice,  as  well  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  negation 
of  it.  Thus  we  speak  not  of  repose  in  a  stone,  because  the  motion  of 
a  stone  has  nothing  in  it  of  energy  nor  vitality,  neither  its  repose  of 
stabilitv.  But  having  once  seen  a  great  rock  come  down  a  mountain 
side,  we  have  a  noble  sensation  of  its  rest,  now  bedded  immovably 
among  the  under  fern,  because  the  power  and  fearfulness  of  its  motion 
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were  great,  and  its  stability  and  negation  of  motion  are  now  great  in 
proportion.  Hence  tlie  imagination,  wliich  delights  in  nothing  more 
than  the  enhancing  of  the  characters  of  repose,  effects  this  usually  by 
either  attril>uting  to  things  visibly  energetic  an  ideal  stability,  or  to 
things  visibly  stable  an  ideal  activity  or  vitality.  H(Mice  Wordsworth, 
of  the  cloud,  which  in  itself  having  too  mucii  of  changefulness  for  his 
purpose,  is  spoken  of  as  one  "that  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when 
they  call,  and  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all."  And  again  of 
children,  which,  that  it  may  remove  from  them  the  child  restlessness, 
the  imagination  conceives  as  rooted  flowers  "  Beneath  an  old  gray  oak, 
as  violets,  lie."  On  the  other  hand,  the  scattered  rocks,  which  have 
not,  as  such,  vitality  enough  for  rest,  are  gifted  with  it  by  the  living 
image;  they  "lie  crouched  around  us  like  a  flock  of  sheej)." 

Thus,  as  we  saw  that  unity  demanded  for  its  exjiression  what  at 
first  sight  might  have  seemed  its  contrary  (variety),  so  repose  demands 
for  its  expression  the  implied  capability  of  its  opposite,  energy,  and 
this  even  in  its  lower  manifestations,  in  rocks  and  stones  and  trees. 
By  comparing  the  modes  in  which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
bouglis  of  a  fair  and  vigorous  tree,  motionless  in  the  summer  air,  with 
the  effect  produced  by  one  of  these  same  boughs  hewn  square  and  used 
for  threshold  or  lintel,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  connection 
of  vitality  with  repose,  and  the  part  they  both  bear  in  beauty. 

Hence  I  think  that  there  is  no  desire  more  intenseor  more  exalted 
than  that  which  exists  in  all  rightly  disciplined  minds  for  the  evidences 
of  repose  in  external  signs,  and  what  I  cautiously  said  respecting 
infinity,  I  say  fearlessly  respecting  repose,  that  no  work  of  art  can  be 
great  without  it,  and  that  all  art  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  appear- 
ance of  it.  It  is  the  most  unfailing  test  of  beauty,  whether  of  matter 
or  motion,  nothing  can  be  ignoble  that  possesses  it,  nothing  right  that 
has  it  not,  and  in  strict  proportion  to  its  appearance  in  the  work  is  the 
majesty  of  the  mind  to  be  inferred  in  the  artificer.  Without  regard 
to  other  qualities,  we  may  look  to  this  for  our  evidence,  and  by  the 
search  for  this  alone  we  may  be  led  to  the  rejection  of  all  that  is 
base,  and  the  accepting  of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  for  the  paths  of 
wisdom  are  all  peace.  We  shall  see  l)y  this  light  three  colossal  images 
standing  up  side  by  side,  looming  in  their  great  rest  of  spirituality  above 
the  whole  world  horizon,  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante  (and  Bee- 
thoven— Ed.)  ;  and  then,  separated  from  their  great  religious  thrones  only 
by  less  fullness  and  earnestness  of  faith.  Homer,  and  Shakspeare;  and 
from  those  we  may  go  down  step  by  step  among  the  mighty  men  of  every 
age,   securely  and  certainly   observant   of  diminished  lustre  in  every 
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appearance  of  restlessness  and  effort,  until  the  last  trace  of  true  inspira- 
tion vanishes  in  tlie  tottering  aflfectations  or  the  tortured  insanities  of 
modern  times. 

Tiiere  is  no  art,  no  pursuit,  whatsoever,  hut  its  results  may  be 
classed  by  this  test  alone;  every  thing  of  evil  is  betrayed  and  winnowed 
away  by  it,  glitter  and  confusion  and  glare  of  color,  inconsistency  or 
absence  of  thought,  forced  exjoression,  evil  choice  of  subject,  over 
accumulation  of  materials,  whether  in  painting  or  literature,  the 
shalhiw  and  unreflectiii";  notnin<jness  of  the  Eno-lish  schools  of  art,  the 
strained  and  disffustinfj  horrors  of  the  French,  the  distorted  feverish- 
ness  of  the  German; — pretence,  over  decoration,  over  divisions  of 
parts  in  architecture,  and  again  in  music,  in  acting,  in  dancing,  in 
whatsoever  art,  great  or  mean,  there  are  yet  degrees  of  greatness  or 
meanness  entirely  dependent  on  this  single  quality  of  repose. 

Ixfinity: — The  Tijpe,  of  the  Dioine  Incomprehensihilitij.    "  AVhat- 
cvcr  beauty  there   may   result    from  the  dew  of  the  grass,  the  flash  of' 
till'  cascade,  the  glitter  of  the  birch  trunk,  or  the  fair  daylight  hues  of 
darker  things,   (and  joyfulness  there  is  in  all  of  these,)  there  is  yet  a 
light  which   the   eye   invariably   seeks    with   a  deeper   feeling  of   the 
Ijeautiful,  the  light  of  the   declining  or  breaking  day,  and   the   flakes 
(jf  scarlet  cloud  burning  like  watch-fires  in  the  green  sky  of  the  horizon, 
a  deeper  feeling,  I  say,   not   perhaps   more    acute,    but  having  more  of 
spiritual  hope  and  longing,  less  of  animal  and  present  life,  more  mani- 
fest, invariably,  in  those  of  more  serious  and  determined  mind,  (I  use 
the  word   serious,   not  as  being  opposed  to  cheerful   but  to  trivial  and 
volatile;)  but,  I  think,  marked  and  unfailing  even  in  those  of  the  least 
thoughtful  dispositions.     I  am   willing  to  let  it  rest   on  the  determina- 
tion of  every  reader  whether  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from  these 
effects  of  calm  and  luminous   distance  be  not   the   most  singular  and 
memorable  of  which  he  has  been  conscious,  whether  all  that  is  dazzling 
in  color,   perfect  in  form,   gladdening  in  expression,  be  not  of  evanes- 
cent and  shallow  appealing,  when    compared    with  the  still  small  voice 
of  the  level  twilight- behind  the  purple  hills,  or  the  scarlet  arch  of  dawn 
over  the  dark  troublous-edged  sea."  ...... 

'•  It  is  not  then  by  nobler  form,  it  is  not  by  positiveness  of  hue,  it 
is  not  by  intensity  of  light  (for  the  sun  itself  at  noonday  is  effectless 
upon  the  feelings),  that  this  strange  distant  space  possesses  its  attrac- 
tive power.  B>it  there  is  one  tiling  it  has,  or  suggests,  which  no  other 
object  of  sight  suggests  in  equal  degree,  and  that  is, — Infinity.  It  is 
of  all  material  things  the  least  material,  the  least  finite,  the  farthest 
withdrawn  from  the  earth  prison-house,  the  most  typical  of  tiie  nature 
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of  God,  the  most  suirgestivc;  of  tlu?  glory  of  His  ilwelliiig-place.  For 
the  sky  of  night,  thougli  we  may  know  it  ljouii(,Uess,  is  dark,  it  is  a 
studded  vault,  a  roof  that  seems  to  sluit  us  in  ami  down,  hut  tlie  l)right 
distance  lias  no  limit,  we    f(Md    its    infinity,   as  we  rejoice  in  the  ])ni'ity 

of  its  light." 

SECTION     FOURTH.       THE    PERCEPTIOX    OF    THE    BEAUTIFUL    OXE    OF    THE 
HKJHEST  FACULTIES  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Thus  it  plaiidy  appears  that  in  its  ultimate  relations  the  ]ierceptii)n 
of  the  Beautiful  is  one  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul.  For  as 
Hegel  points  out,  there  are  three  kingdoms  of  absolutely  sjjiritual  activ- 
ity, having  the  same  content,  namely  knowledge  of  God;  and  diffeiing- 
from  each  other  only  in  the  form  in  which  they  bring  the  ideal  to  con- 
sciousness. These  three  kingdoms  of  spirit  are  Art,  Rellrfion  and  Phil- 
osophy. 

Art  communicates  its  content  through  sense-forms;  Religion 
througli  the  "representing  consciousness";  and  Philosophy  tlu-ough 
free  thought  addressed  to  the  pure  reason.  Art  is  most  nearly  related 
to  Religion,  "because  both  have  to  do  with  lieart  and  feeling"  (Hegel). 

Still  in  the  very  nature  of  the  medium  through  which  it  communi- 
cates, namely  sense-forms.  Art  has  great  temptation  to  remain  with  and 
of  the  senses  exclusively.  And  this  we  find  plainly  illustrated  in  all  per- 
iods of  its  development.  Even  in  the  times  wh(in  there  was  Jtlyh  art 
in  the  world,  there  has  always  been  along  with  it  a  loio  or  debased  art, 
appealing  to  the  senses  as  such,  and  renniining  there.  The  depart- 
ment of  Painting  has  been  perhaps  the  most  exposed  to  this  debase- 
ment, from  which,  indeed,  it  has  never  been  able  entirely  to  free  itself. 

Music  and  Poetry  also  have  at  times  fallen  under  the  same  temp- 
tations, as  we  see  in  the  music  of  Strauss  and  Gounod,  and  some  of  the 
poetry  of  Byron  and  Swinburne.  We  lUM^d  to  l)e  on  our  guard,  there- 
fore, against  all  forms  and  degrees  of  this  low  art,  which  may  always 
be  known  by  its  peculiarly  sensuous  charm,  and  its  lack  of  higher  and 
deeper  suggestion. 

In  this  light  also  we  discover  the  moral  relations  between  the 
jiractical  pursuit  of  Art,  Religion  and  Philoso])hy.  The  latter,  indeed, 
has  to  do  with  pure  reason,  and  is  rarely  found  conjoined  with  an  ac- 
tive condition  of  the  artistic  faculties.  Between  Art  and  Religion, 
however,  (as  between  Science  and  Religion,)  there  has  long  been  a  niis- 
luiderstanding,  having  its  origin  in  the  one-sidedness  of  their  respec- 
tive votaries.  The  pursuit  of  Art  in  the  highest  sense  necessarilv 
relates  one  to  Religion,  because  it  not    only    exercises    his    heart    and 
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feelings,  })ut  calls  out  his  iiigliest  spiritual  intuitions  as  such.  Artists 
iti  whom  the  religious  sense  is  wanting,  will  he  discovered  on  careful 
consideration  to  he  concerned  with  low  forms  of  art,  either  resting  iu 
tlie  sensuous  as  such,  oi  at  the  most  not  rising  above  the  enjoyment  of 
formal  beauty.  Art  in  the  lowest  stage  is  intoxicating  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind,  and  debilitating;  in  the  second  stage  it  is  absorbing  ami 
contentful  to  those  in  whom  the  sense  of  formal  beauty  is  acute,  and  if 
they  yield  themselves  to  this  purely  external  charm,  it  has  the  effect 
ot  filling  up  the  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  activities  of 
the  soul.  Still,  between  Art  in  this  second  stage  and  Religion  there  is 
no  contradiction  nor  incompatibilty.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of 
Art  is  useful  provided  that  merely  formal  beauty  be  not  made  an  eiul. 

Art  also  exercises  great  influence  upon  Religion,  and  has  the  ten- 
dency to  soften  the  rigor  of  its  dogmas  and  practices,  and  encourages 
in  it  a  broader  humanity,  as  we  may  see  plaiidy  enough  by  comparing 
Puritanism  with  later  forms  of  vital  religion.  Besides,  Art  aids  Religion 
in  a  very  important  way  b^'  furnishing  it  with  its  revelations  of  beauty 
and  truth  in  sense-forms,  in  availing  itself  of  which  Religion  becomes 
intelligible  and  attractive  to  the  common  mind. 

On  the  other  hand.  Religion  exercises  important  influence  ujjon 
Art,  especially  by  elevating  the  thoughts  of  the  artist,  and  purifying  his 
soul,  thereby  permitting  truth  to  shine  into  it  with  greater  lustre.  And 
so  we  may  conclude  on  ii  i^'iori  grounds  that  the  exercise  of  religion 
is  helpful  to  the  artist,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him  in 
such  case  a  higher  and  more  inspiring  revelation  of  beauty,  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  And  this,  also,  experience  confirms,  as 
we  see  plainly  in  such  men  as  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Bach,  Handel 
and  Beethoven,  who  are  of  the  very  highest  type. 
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CHAPTER     TWENTY- FOURTH. 


THE   SYMBOLICAL,  THE  CLASSICAL,  AND  THE  ROMANTIC  IN  ART. 

The  progress  of  Art  lias  been  gradual,  from  the  iniperfecliuii  and 
crudity  of  early  attempts,  to  a  well-nigh  perfect  beauty  in  the  time 
<jf  its  full  development.  Thus  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
"the  oldest  works  in  all  forms  of  art  yield  in  themselves  vague 
contents:  in  poetry,  sim])le  history,  Theogenies  fermenting  with  ab- 
stract ideas  and  their  incom])lete  expression;  separate  saints  in  stone 
and  wood,  etc.  The  representation  remains  unpliant,  monotonous  or 
confused,  stiff,  broken.  Especially  in  the  pictorial  arts  is  the  visible 
expression  dull;  in  repose  not  that  of  the  spir'itually  deep  in  itself,  but 
mere  animal  emptiness;  or  else  sharply  distorted  and  immoderate  in 
characteristic  expression. 

"  So  likewise  are  the  forms  of  the  human  body  and  their  movements 
dead;  the  arms  hung  on  the  body,  the  bones  not  articulated,  or 
else  awkward,  angulai',  sharply  moved;  so  likewise  the  figure  vintem- 
pered,  dumpy,  or  immoderately  meagre  aiul  extended.  Upon  the  ex- 
ternals, on  the  contrary,  garments,  hair,  weapons  and  other  adornments 
much  more  love  and  care  are  bestowed;  but  the  folds  of  the  garments, 
e.  </.,  remain  wooden  and  independent,  without  fitting  themselves  to 
the  form  of  the  body  (as  we  can  see  often  enough  in  the  old-time  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints). 

"Even  so  are  the  earliest  poems  incomplete,  disconnected,  monot- 
onous, only  ruled  remotely  by  one  idea  or  sensation;  or  else  wild,  ve- 
hement, the  different  ideas  confusedly  entangled,  and  the  whole  not 
vet  brought  together  into  a  firm  organization."* 

Nevertheless  these  early  monuments  have  a  certain  rude  impress- 
iveness  and  grandeur  which  has  been  felt  by  many  generations  of  the 
luunan  race  who  have  appeared,  admired,  and  passed  away  in  the  jires- 
ence  of  these  imposing  memorials  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  earlier  times. 

Progress  in  art  has  arisen  mainly  from  a  clearer  ])erception  of  the 
ideal.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  called  by  Hegel  the  Sym- 
*Hegurs  AesthHik,  II,  p.  24C. 
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i)()liciil,  the  Classical,  and  the  Roinaiitic.  These  differ  from  eacii  other, 
not  only  in  a  progressive  elevation  of  the  faculties  addressed  by  Art, 
as  suorgested  by  the  classification  of  the  previous  chapter,  but  also  in 
the  mode  of  conceiving  the  ideal  itself.  The  complete  discussion  of 
these  ideas  and  their  illustration  in  the  various  arts  would  take  us  far 
beyond  present  limits.     The  barest  outline  will  suffice. 

SECTION    FIR3T.       SYMBOLIC    ART. 

The  Syrnl)ol  is  a  natural  object,  having  a  plain  relation  to 
the  idea  it  represents;  thus,  the  lion  is  the  symbol  of  courage;  the  fox, 
of  cunning;  the  ox,  of  patience;  the  slieep  of  simplicity;  the  elephant 
of  docility  and  power;  etc.  Besides  these  natural  symbols  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  there  are  also  abstract  symbols,  whose 
meaning  is  almost  universal;  such  as  the  triangle,  symlDol  of  the  trinity; 
the  circle,  of  eternity;  etc.  Yet  each  one  of  these  natural  objects  has  in 
it  something  more  than  the  limited  meaning  it  affords  as  a  symbol.  Thus 
tin;  lion  is  not  only  courageous,  but  fierce  and  treacherous;  the  ox  is 
])atient,  but  also  slow  and  stupid;  the  fox  is  cunning,  but  in  his  own  de- 
gree is  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  also.  And  in  this  we  find  a  natural 
limitation  or  inherent  ambiguity  in  symbolical  art. 

Symbolical  art  is  in  general  the  entire  art  of  the  Oriental  nations. 
To  this  class  belong  the  towers  of  Babel,  Pyramids,  Pagodas  and  Temples 
of  China  and  India,  the  sculpture  and  tomjiles  of  Assyria  and  Egypt; 
Myths,  the  Niebelungen  lied,  etc;  as  well  as  much  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as,  e.  ^.,  parts  of  Ezekiel,  etc.  In  all  these  the  mean- 
ing is  unclear;  each  work  of  this  period  is  a  sphynx,  an  enigma. 

The  sculjiture  of  the  symbolical  period  is  mighty  and  vast.  One 
thinks  of  the  colossal  Momnon,  the  statues  at  Karnac,  the  figures  of 
gods  in  China  and  India,  monstrous  figures  outraging  all  principles  <jf 
natural  form,  yet  strangely  impressive  to  so  many  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  who  have  found  in  these  their  clearest  emblem  of  the 
13ivine.  In  all  these  symbolical  productions  the  beautiful,  as?  such,  is  not 
sought.  It  is  the  mighty,  the  grand,  the  eternal,  the  everlasting,  the 
all-creating; — these  are  the  vague  forms  in  which  the  Eternal  and 
Absolute  suggests  itself  first  to  the  human  race. 

We  find  that  in  every  nation,  whenever  movement  takes  place, 
the  symbolical  in  art  gradually  merges  into  the  beautiful.  Temples 
lose  something  of  their  massiveness  in  favor  of  lightness  and  symine- 
trv.  The  gigantic  structures  of  Egypt  give  place  to  the  delicate  pro- 
portions of  the  Parthenon  and  Acropolis.  The  many-armed  gods 
yield  precedence  to  the    scarcely  super-human    forms    of  Jupiter,  Mi- 
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nerva,  Venus  and  Apollo.  The  eyes  oi'  Zeuxis  and  Aj^elles  discover 
for  mankind  the  l)eauty  eveiywliere  veiled  in  nature.  Thus  Art  comes 
to  the  classical  period,  when  beauty  has  becouie  complete,  in  so  far  as 
it  resides  in  form. 

SECTION    SECOXD.       CLASSICAL    ART. 

Classical  art  is  above  all  unconscious  of  any  want  of  harmony 
between  the  ideal  and  the  means  by  which  it  must  be  expressed.  The 
human  form,  that  temple  of  in-dwelling  spirit,  is  especially  the  chosen 
type  of  tliis  period,  and  sculpture,  therefore,  its  distinctive  expression. 
Of  the  content  and  meaning  of  this  form  of  utterance  there  will  be 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  present  let  it  be  ol^- 
served  that  sculpture  shows  a  progress  towards  the  spiritual  in  art. 
The  Greek  artist,  in  forsaking  the  vast  masses  of  architecture  iu  favor 
of  the  comparatively  insignificant  bit  of  marble  only  so  large  as  the 
human  form,  was  beginning  to  learn  the  same  lesson  that  was  tauo-ht 
to  one  of  old,  hid  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  not  in  the  liarhtnin"-, 
the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  thunder  could  one  find  God,  but  in  the 
"  still  small  voice.'''  Yet  here  we  anticipate,  for  the  voice,  as  a  token 
of  soul,  was  the  peculiar  ideal  of  the  Romantic. 

At  present  the  artist  advances  only  so  far  as  to  discover  in  the 
human  form  the  most  complete  expression  of  the  beautiful.  Thus 
Hegel  says  (Bryant's  translation): 

"  The  Greek  ideal  has  for  its  basis  an  unchangeable  harmony  between 
spirit  and  sensuous  form  —  the  unalterable  serenity  of  the  immortal 
gods;  but  this  calm  has  about  it  something  cold  and  inanimate.  Clas- 
sic art  has  not  comprehended  the  true  essence  of  the  divine  nature, 
nor  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  has  not  known  how  to  de- 
velop its  inmost  powers  in  their  opposition,  and  again  to  re-establish 
their  harmony.  All  this  phase  of  existence,  the  evil,  the  sinful,  the 
unhappy,  moral  suffering,  the  revolt  of  the  will,  remorse,  and  the 
agonies  of  the  soul,  are  unknown  to  it.  Classic  art  does  not  pass  be- 
yond the  proper  domain  of  the  veritable  ideal. 

"  As  to  its  realization  in  history,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
we  must  seek  it  among  the  Greeks.  Classic  beauty,  with  the  infinite 
wealth  of  ideas  and  forms  which  compose  its  domain,  has  been  allotted 
to  the  Greek  people,  and  we  cnaght  to  render  homage  to  them  for  hav- 
ing raised  art  to  its  highest  vitality." 

This  was  the  perfect  completion  of  formal  beauty.  All  the  quali- 
ties of  symmetry,  proportion,  harmony,  unity,  and  the  like  that  enter 
into  and  constitute  perfection  of  form,  are  here  manifested  in  exquisite 
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loveliness.    As  Hegel  says:   "There  neitlier  is  nor  ever  can  be  anything 
more  beautiful." 

Greek  plastic  art  attainetl  its  iiigiiest  achievements  in  tlie  time  of 
Phidias.  Immediately  after  this  Socrates,  Plato  and  .Aristotle,  succes- 
sivelv,  "effected  for  man,  once  for  all,  the  perfect  distinction  between 
idea  and  sensuous  image — between  content  and  form  —  the  indissolu- 
ble union  of  which,  it  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  constitutes 
the  central  characteristic  in  classic  art.  Thus  had  the  human  mind 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  classic  ideal,  and  henceforth  the  his- 
tory of  classic  art  is  but  a  history  of  its  decline  and  fall."  * 

SECTION   THIUl).       ROMANTIC    ART. 

The  key  of  romantic  art  is  "  internal  beauty  of  spirit"  as  distin- 
guished frc^m  outward  beauty  of  form.  This  ideal  began  to  apj^ear  in 
later  sculpture.  We  have  a  token  of  it  in  the  well-known  Venus  de 
Medici,  where  the  effoi-t  is  made  to  represent  the  modesty  of  a  delicate 
woman  appearing  unclad  in  pulilic.  The  conception  is  just,  but  untrue 
to  the  spirit  of  the  classical  ideal;  for  in  this  nothing  is  represented 
but  the  eternal,  the  enduring.  This  conflict  between  womanly  delicacy 
and  the  p(d)lic  gaze,  creates  shame,  an  unbeautiful  and  temporary 
affection. 

Collision  is  the  principal  means  of  the  lomantic.  By  collision  is 
meant  a  conflict  between  opposing  principles,  in  the  out-come  of  which 
the  superiority  of  the  nobler  principle  is  made  to  appear.  Collision  is 
totally  foreign  to  architecture,  and  almost  so  to  sculpture.  Later 
sculpture,  as  the  well-known  Laocoon,  introduces  this  element,  but 
to  the  destruction  of  absolute  formal  beauty.  The  work  of  art  is  no 
longer  heautiful  out-right  and  in  itself,  but  beautiful  on  the  whole, 
and  considering  what  it  means. 

In  romantic  art  it  is  not  the  human  form,  the  outward  covering 
which  furnishes  the  artist  his  ideal  of  beauty,  but  the  innei\  the  soul, 
the  disposition,  the  life.  Hence  sculpture  which  has  to  do  mainly  with 
form,  gives  place  to  painting,  which  affords  perspective,  places  its 
heroes  in  suitable  scenes,  and  contrasts  one  personage  with  another; 
painting  in  turn  gives  place  to  music  and  poetry.  The  meaning  of 
these  various  changes  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter  where  we  have 
to  examine  each  art  in  its  turn. 

In  all  this  later  cycle  of  art  the  key-tone  is  unmistakeable;  it  is 
beauty  of  spirit  rather  than  of  the  form. 

*  Bryant. 
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"  The  material  of  romantic  art,  at  least  with  rererence  to  the 
divine,  is  extremely  limited.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already- 
pointed  out,  nature  is  deprived  oi"  its  divine  attriljutes;  sea,  mountain, 
and  valley,  streams,  springs,  time  and  niglit,  as  well  as  the  universal 
process  of  nature,  have  all  lost  their  value  with  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentation and  content  of  the  absolute.  The  images  of  nature  are  no 
longer  set  forth  symbolically.  They  are  stripped  of  the  characteristic 
which  rendered  their  forms  and  activities  apprc^priate  as  traits 
of  a  divinity.  For  all  the  great  questions  concerning  tiie 
origin  of  the  world — concerning  the  whence,  the  whither,  tiie 
wherefore  of  created  nature  and  humanity,  together  with  all  the 
symbolic  and  plastic  attempts  to  solve  and  represent  these  prob- 
lems—  have  vanished  in  consequence  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  iKc 
spirit;  and  even  the  gay,  tliousand-hued  earth,  witli  all  its  classically- 
figured  characters,  deeds,  and  events,  is  swallowed  up  in  spirit,  con- 
densed in  the  single  luminous  point  of  the  absolute  and  its  eternal 
process  of  redemption  {^E rlosoisgescJiicJUe).  The  entire  content, 
therefore,  is  thus  concentrated  upon  tiie  internality  of  the  spirit  —  upon 
the  perception,  the  imagination,  the  soul  —  which  strives  after  unity 
witii  the  truth,  and  seeks  and  struggles  to  jjroduce  and  to  retain  the 
divine  in  the  individual  (^Sahjekt).  Thus,  though  the  soul  is  still  des- 
tined to  pass  through  the  world,  it  no  longer  pursues  merely  worldly 
aims  and  undertakings.  Ratiier,  it  has  for  its  essential  purjDOse  and 
endeavor  tiie  inner  struffsjle  of  man  within  himself,  and  his  reconcilia- 
tion  with  God,  and  brings  into  representation  only  personality  and  its 
conservation,  together  with  appliances  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end.  The  heroism  which  can  here  make  its  appearance  is  by  no  means 
a  heroism  wliich  makes  its  own  law,  establishes  regulations,  creates  and 
transforms  conditions,  but  a  heroism  of  submission,  for  which  every- 
thing is  settled  and  determined  beforehand,  and  to  whicii  there  thence- 
forth remains  only  the  task  of  regulating  temporal  affairs  according  to 
it,  jpf  applying  to  the  existing  woi'ld  that  liiglier  principle  which  has 
validity  in  and  for  itself,  and,  finally,  of  rendering  it  jjractically  valu- 
able in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  We  may  now  comprise 
in  a  single  word  this  relation  between  content  and  form  as  it 
appears  in  the  romantic  —  for  here  it  is  that  this  relation  attains 
to  its  complete  characterization.  It  is  this:  just  because  the  ever- 
increasing  universality  and  restless  working  depth  of  the  soul 
constitute  tlie  fundamental  principle  of  the  romantic,  the  key-note 
thereof  is  musical,  and,  in  connection  with  the  particularized  content 
of   the   imagination,  lyrical.      For   romantic  art  the   lyrical  is,  as   it 
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were,  the  elementary  characteristic  —  atone  which  the  epic  ami  the 
drama  also  strike,  and  which  breathes  about  the  works  of  tlie  arts  of 
visible  representation  themselves,  like  a  universal,  fratrrant  odoroftiie 
soul;  for  here  spirit  and  soul  will  speak  to  s])irit  and  soul  througli  all 
their  imasres."* 


CHAPTER     TWENTY -FIFTH. 

THE  IDEAL  AS  MANIFESTED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  ART. 

In  each  one  of  the  different  arts  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  through  the  various  stages  of  art-conception  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  chapters,  although  the  complete  progress  is  not 
fully  illustrated  in  any  oiie  of  them. 

SECTION  FIRST.       ARCHITECTURE. 

The  oldest  of  the  arts  is  architecture.  Hegel  enumerates  three 
general  classes  of  structure  which  are  essentially  symbolical  in  char- 
acter. These  are:  (1)  Works  built  for  a  union  of  j^eople;  such  were 
the  great  works  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  in 
effect  religious  works.  So  Goethe  says,  "What  is  holy?  That  which 
binds  many  souls  together." 

(2)  Works  intermediate  between  buildings  and  sculpture.  Such  are 
the  Indian  Pagodas,  the  Obelisks,  the  Memnon,  Sphynx,  and  Labyrinth, 
expressive  of  vague  ideas  or  mystical  conceptions. 

(3)  The  transition  to  the  classical,  as  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.  Pyr- 
amids, etc. 

Classical  architecture  we  find  in  the  Greek  temples.  Romantic 
architecture  finds  its  expression  in  the  Gotiiic  Cathedrals  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Architecture  in  general  is  related  to  the  Ideal  as  the  expression  of 
the  symmetrical,  the  regular,  the  united,  the  grand;  —  the  utterance  of 
spirit  which  has  seized  the  material  from  without  and  formed  it,  but 
which  is  neither  represented  nor  conceived  as  residing  in  it.  So,  e.  </., 
the  Memnon  had  no  voice  of  its  own,  but  was  played  on  from  without 
by  the  rising  sun. 

*Hegel,  Bryant's  translation. 
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SECTIOX   SKCOXD.      scri.rTURK. 


Sculpture  has  for  its  central  idea  "the  wonder  that  soul  should 
dwell  in  body.""*  Again:  "Sculpture,  in  general,  perceives  the  wonder 
that  spirit  imagines  itself  in  the  wholly  material,  and  so  forms  this  ex- 
tei-iudity  that  it  becomes  actually  present  in  it,  and  acknowledges 
therein  the  suitable  look  of  itself." 

"Sculpture  is  the  peculiar  art  of  the  classical  ideal  as  such."f 
Thus  it  belongs  properly  to  the  classical  epoch,  and  the  few  works  of 
the  symbolic  period  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  ajjprentice  works  in 
which  the  artist  is  acquiring  the  plastic  control  over  his  material,  than 
as  independent  and  significant  expressions  of  the  ideal. 

Hegel  speaks  of  three  styles  in  classical  sculptui-e:  1.  The  Hard^ 
Austere,  Strony,  characterized  by  great  masses  and  simple  content. 

3.  The  Purely  Beautiful,  characterized  by  a  more  living  beauty, 
and  represented  in  the  works  of  Phidias. 

3.  The  Plenslng  style,  where  beauty  gives  up  something  of  its 
eternal  re})ose  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  greater  a]i})eai-ance  of  human 
interest.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  if  not  properly  to  be  reckoned  in  this 
category,  is  at  least  transitional  between  the  style  next  jireceding  and 
this. 

The  Content  and  meaning  of  this  form  of  art  is  already  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  })revious  chapter  on  "  Classic  Art,"  to  which  reference 
is  again  made.  The  pith  of  it  all  is  in  the  following  sentence  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Aesthetlk:  "Sculpture  has  for  its  ])rinciple  and 
content,  Spiritual  Indimduality  as  the  classical  ideal,  so  that  the  Inner 
and  Spiritual  finds  expression  to  the  spirit  in  the  immediate  bodily  aj)- 
])earance,  which  art  has  here  to  represent  in  actual  art-existence."  Or, 
again,  as  Benard  phrases  it,  "The  Content  of  scul])ture  is  the  essence, 
the  substantial,  true,  invariable  part  of  character,"  as  distinguished 
fi'om  what  is  accidental  and  transient. 

So,  also,  Mr.  ^ym.M.  Bryant:  "Sculpture  constitutes  the  first  step 
ill  iidvance  jjcyond  Architecture,  and  it  pauaes  with  this  f  rut  step.  It 
takes  as  its  ol)ject  the  simjjle  foi'm  of  the  human  body,  and  b}-  this 
foiin  it  exjiresses  spirit,  because  s])irit  does  not  yet  know  itself  ajjart 
from  this   f(.)rm." 

Doubtless  tlie  artist  turned  himself  to  the  human  U)vm  as  the  most 
suitable  expression  of  tlie  ideal  in  consetpience  of  living  in  Greece,  a 
land  so  mild  of  climate  and  so  simpl(3  in  mode  of  life  as  to  afford  on 
every  side  attractive  examples  of  fully  developed,   healthful,    beautiful 

*IIegel.     f  Bryant's  Hegel's  Pfnlotfojiliy  of  Art,  "  Introcfuctory  Essay." 
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men  and  women.  This  outer  manifestation  of  vita!  beauty  was  encour- 
a<jed  by  the  influence  of  the  ijames  and  "■vmnastic  ti'ainino-  so  that  takino: 
one  reason  with  another  it  niay  be  doubted  wliether  any  part  of  th(^ 
world  at  any  period  of  its  history  ever  afforded  a  sculptor  so  satisfactory 
a  surrounding  as  Greece  in  its  prime.  At  the  same  time  intellectual 
life  had  become  more  via:orous.  The  imao-ination  had  lono"  l^een  kin- 
died  by  the  Homeric  poems,  recited  universally  by  the  strolling  min- 
strels. The  constant  wars  between  the  different  States,  and  the  vary- 
ing' fortunes  of  defense  against  the  Persians  did  much  to  stimulate  the 
mind  and  bring  out  the  force  of  individual  character.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed that  the  works  of  Phidias  were  produced  soon  after  the  times  of 
Pythagorus,  and  shortly  before  the  days  of  Socrates.  This  was  the 
moment  when  the  classical  idea  reached  an  equilibrium  between  form 
and  content. 

As  already  pointed  out,  Socrates,  and  after  him  Plato  and  x\ristotle, 
accomplished  once  for  all  the  separation  between _/br?«  and  content  in 
art.  The  human  spirit  went  forward  to  a  higher  development;  it 
turned  inward  to  deeper  and  more  immortal  tlioughts.  It  was  then  that 
Romantic  Art  became  inevitable,  and  therein  a  revelation  of  the  ideal 
in  living,  self-determined  beauty,  for  which  sculpture  was  inade- 
equate. 

SECTION  THIRD.       PAINTING. 

When  we  think  seriously  upon  the  art  of  painting  and  remember 
its  list  of  triumphs  from  tlie  days  of  Appelles  and  Praxiteles  to  Raphael, 
Correggio,  and  Angelo,  and  even  to  our  own  times,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  so  many  writers  upon  art  have  taken  this  as  the  type  and  complete 
expression  of  the  artistic  faculty. 

Painting  represents  the  dawn  and  progress  of  a  deeper  perception 
of  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world.  Evidently  it  began  in  <'olot\  the 
effort  to  represent  the  evanescent  glories  of  the  heavens  at  sunrise  or 
evening,  the  exquisite  tints  of  flowers,  masses  of  foliage,  etc. 

At  first  painting  was  merely  decorative,  and  was  employed  to 
beautify  the  walls,  of  the  more  precious  shrines,  the  best  rooms  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  etc. 

Afterwards  it  became  imitative.  The  forms  and  tints  of  flowers 
and  fruits  were  its  subjects.  We  trace  this  very  distinctly  in  the 
^-wcTl-known  anecdote  of  the  two  great  Greek  painters  who  had  a  trial 
of  skill.  One  of  them  paiiited  a  plate  of  cherries  so  naturally  that  the 
birds  came  and  pecked  at  them;  the  other  represented  a  fly  on  the  nose 
of  a  portrait  so  naturally  that  the  other  artist  attempted  to  brush  it  oft' 
in  order  to  examine  the  picture  better.     Therein  he  acknowledged  his 
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superior;  for  he  liimself  had  deceived  only  the  unreasoning  birds,  while 
the  other  had  deceived  an  artist. 

Painting  in  any  large  sense  involves  at  least  three  arts:  Drawing 
(the  art  of  representing  outlines  as  they  really  appear),  Color  and  Per- 
spective. The  appearance  of  solid  projection,  that  is  to  say,  the  ap- 
pearance of  realiti/,  depends  upon  the  latter.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
23ose  that  color  and  diawing  were  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  indicated  by  the  anecdote 
given  above,  and  by  the  Pom})eian  discoveries,  where  in  some  of  the 
rooms  the  colors  remain  to  the  present  day  as  clear  as  when  first  put 
upon  the  walls,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  subjects  of  painting  in  that  olden  time,  as  we  have  said,  were 
flowers,  fruits  and  other  natural  objects  not  requiring  difficult  perspec- 
tive for  their  intelligible  representation,  and  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  popular  mythology,  episodes  from  Homer,  and  the  poets, 
etc. 

To  the  painters  (and  their  brethren  the  poets)  mankind  owes  its 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  plowman,  wearily  treading 
in  the  furrow  the  livelong  day,  sees  not  the  fleecy  clouds  above  him, 
nor  is  he  inspired  by  the  mighty  pinnacles  and  peaks  of  the  mountain 
horizon  towering  so  grandly,  as  if  matter  herself  were  striving  upward 
toward  her  God.  Nay,  he  overlooks  even  the  delicate  perfection  of 
the  daisies  and  buttercups  whose  sunshine  his  furrow  so  relentlessly 
ends.  Yet  in  the  water  he  drinks  to  quench  his  thirst  he  might,  if  he 
would,  see  all  these  distant  glories  repeated;  as  if,  put  of  this  pure 
fountain  of  refreshing,  the  voice  of  God  called  to  man  to  look  upward 
for  the  secret  of  the  beautiful  and  the  holy.  But  it  is  only  once  in  a 
thousand  years  that  a  Burns  rises  above  the  depressing  influence  of  a 
plowman's  environment.  It  is  the  idle  painter,  or  his  brother,  the  poet, 
lolling  at  ease  under  the  shading  oak  to  whom  this  deeper  vision  ol' 
beauty  is  revealed. 

When  we  speak  of  painting  as  a  form  of  high  art,  representa- 
tive of  the  spiritual  meanings  of  nature  and  life,  we  immediately  think 
of  that  glorious  company  of  great  Italian  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  chief  among  whom  were  Raphael  (1483-1520),  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1453-1519),  Titian  (1477-157G),  Michael  Angelo  (1474-15G3), 
Tintorot  (1512-1594),  Paul  Veronese  (1532-1588).  Nor  can  we  forget 
their  eminent  successors  in  the  next  century,  Claude  Lorraine  (IGOO- 
1G82),  and  Rembrandt  (1G0G-1GG9). 

In  the  productions  of  these  great  artists  we  find  the  art  of  Paint- 
ing unfolded  in  all  its  capacities  except  that  of  strict,  literal  realifon — 
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imitation  of  nature  as  such;  this  was  left  for  later  masters.  Every  pro- 
duction of  these  old  masters  has  its  mannerisms.  Natural  foi'ms  are 
conventionalized,  or  at  times  distorted,  witli  unhesitating  boldness. 
Historical  anachronisms  are  common  in  tlie  liistorical  pieces.  But  they 
show,  nevertheless,  a  life,  a  meaning,  an  expression  of  spirit,  such  as 
nowhere  existed  in  this  art  before. 

Were  we  to  analyze  the  impressions  they  severally  produce  upon 
us,  we  should  find  certain  marked  differences  in  the  faculties  to 
which  they  appeal,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XXI J  I.  Tims,  e.  g.,  the 
works  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  are  noted  fortJieii-  magnific-ent  and 
exquisite  coloring.  In  this  quality  they  appeal  to  the  "])leasing  of 
sensation,"  and  less  decidedly  to  the  spiritual  as  such.  Rajihael  is 
noted  for  the  expression  of  his  works.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
serene  and  matchless  grace,  such  as  one  seeks  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  is  neither  a  great  colorist,  nor  a  com- 
poser of  graceful  forms.  But  he  conceives  with  such  superhuman 
boldness,  and  pierces  so  deejily  into  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
world  about  him,  that  he  stands  recognized  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the 
very  greatest  minds  who  have  made  human  nature  illustrious  by  their 
jiarticipation  in  it. 

The  art  of  Painting  also  shows  a  ])rogress  beyond  sculpture,  in  the 
direction  of  the  spiritual.  The  massive  matter  of  architecture,  and  the 
solid  dimensions  c^f  sculpture,  have  here  given  place  to  merelv  the  ajt- 
2>c(f)'aNce  of  matter.  But  this  diminution  of  material  is  accompanied 
by  a  most  important  increase  in  power  of  expression,  and  this  espec- 
ially in  the  direction  of  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  scale  of  beauty. 
For  here  at  the  basis  of  it  we  have  the  wonderful  delights  of 
color  and  "tone,"  an  entire  new  kingdom  of  sense-gratification. 
Every  facility  for  representing  human  relations  and  deeds,  which 
sculpture  or  basso-relievo  could  furnish,  here  exists  entire,  and  in 
the  far  greater  perfection  of  natural  perspective.  Only  in  a  single 
direction  is  there  a  loss,  namely  in  the  direction  of  the  sublime, 
in  which  architecture  certainly  has  greater  power.  Yet  this 
concession  is  immeasurably  atoned  for  by  the  wonderful  increase 
in  power  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  soul.  For  while 
Architecture  gave  us  the  mighty  enigmas  of  Egypt,  and  the 
everlasting  beauty  of  the  Parthenon;  and  Sculpture  revealed  to  man  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  his  own  form  when -permeated  by  a  noble  soul, 
and  thus  by  images  of  Mercury  and  .Jupiter  led  his  mind  toward  the  true 
God;  Painting  has  given  to  mankind  not  only  the  beauties  of  field  and 
flower,  and  preserved  for  him  a  life-like  semblance  of  the   living   faces 
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of  its  heroes,  but  has  pf)rtraye(l  in  l)odily  form  the  incarnate  sufferings 
of  liis  Retleemer. 

sKCTiox  Fouirni      music. 

The  tlu'ee  forms  of  art  previously  examined  liave  tliis  in  common, 
that  they  address  the  observer  by  means  of _/'r>r/rts  permanentl}-  existing- 
innjKice.  Architecture  deals  in  matter  in  vast  masses,  only  a  small  pio- 
portion  of  wlj^ich  in  any  single  form  comes  into  actual  contact  with 
spirit.  The  exterior,  the  form,  is  shaped  and  fashioned  Ijy  spirit  ac- 
cording to  its  own  ideal.  In  a  pyramid,  for  example,  how  slight  a  pro- 
jjortion  of  the  whole  is  th(^  surface.  The  inner  part  does  indeed  l)ear 
the  impress  of  spii-it  in  the  fact  (jf  its  location  so  as  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  form;  yet  this  relation  to  sj:)irit  is  faint  at  most.  In  a 
temple  the  mass  of  matter  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  interior  parts  are, 
distinctly  subservient  to  the  mechanical  necessities  of  structure.  Here 
therefore,  soul  has  left  its  impress  upon  a  much  greater  proportion  by 
rtRe  whole  mass  than  in  the  pyramid. 

Sculpture  again  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  matter,  antl  is  mucli 
more  particular  about  the  quality  of  it.  Only  the  finest  marble  will 
answer  to  the  artist's  demands.  But  here  art  has  to  do  with  the /"onn  and 
with  the  sHvface,  which  practically  is  the  form.  The  inner  is  inert,  dead. 
Vet  sculpture  conceives  of  this  inner  part  as  having  been  alive,  as  is  indi- 
cated bythe  care  with  which  muscles  and  jciints  and  all  particulars  v.hich 
indicate  internal  organization  are  rej^resented.  Tlie  spirit  does  not  i-eside 
even  in  the  most  speaking  statue;  yet  one  thinks  it  a  suitable  residence 
of  soul,  and  scarcely  wonelers  at  the  mirac^le  of  Psyche. 

In  painting,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  still  further  reduced,  and  art 
has  to  do  with  forms,  and  the  appej  trances  of  matter^  by  means  of  which, 
as  we  saw,  relations  of  soul  are  manifested. 

Yet  all  these  forms  of  art  deal  with  forms  permanently  existing  in 
space,  outside  of  and  entirely  sei)arate  from  the  most  appreciative  ob- 
server. As  Hegel  well  says,  "  Painting,  as  we  saw,  may  likewise  give 
expression  in  physiognomy  and  shape,  to  the  inner  life  and  energy,  the 
determinations  and  passions  of  the  heart,  the  situations,  conflicts  and 
fate  of  the  soul;  but  what  we  have  always  before  us  in  painting,  are 
objective  appearances,  from  which  the  observing  Z,  as  inner  self,  re- 
,  mains  entirely  separate.  One  may  never  so  completely  absorb  and 
sink  himself  in  the  subject,  the  situation,  the  character,  the  form,  of  a 
statue  or  painting,  admire  the  art  work,  gush  over  it,  nay,  may  complete- 
ly fill  himself  therewith; — it  matters  not,  these  works  of  art  are  and  re- 
main independent  objects,  in  review  of  which  we  come  not  beyond  the 
position  of  an  observer." 
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Music,  on  the  contrary,  builds  no  permanent  fabric  in  space.  It 
has  no  form  whicli  can  be  seen.  It  is  a  voice.  Out  ot"  the  unseen,  in 
cunning-ly  nioduhited  toTies,  it  S])eaks  to  tlie  heart  of  the  hearer.  Like 
tiic  voice  itself  it  no  s(M)ner  utt(3rs  its  woi'd  than  it  is  silent.  Whenever 
we  would  recall  its  niessa<>-e  we  must  recreate  the  informing 
word. 

In  this  way  music  approaciies  the  observer  as  none  of  the  previous 
arts  can.  "When  it  is  jierceived  it  is  no  longer  something  outside  of 
and  separate  from  the  observer;  it  is  witliin  him;  it  has  pcnietrated  into 
tlie  very  center  of  the  soul.  Hence  its  power  to  abs(jrb  the  observer, 
to  carry  him  along  with  it,  so  that  men  everywhere  "deligTTt  to  sing 
with  the  melod}-,  to  strike  with  tlui  measure,  and  in  dance  music  it 
comes  into  the  very  bones." 

This  remarkable  power  of  music  lies  fundamentally  in  the  sense  of 
hearing  to  which  it  appeals,  and  in  tltm'^  which  is  the  material  of  its 
form.  For  by  the  sense  of  hearing  we  are  brought  into  our  nearest 
relations  to  other  souls.  It  is  witii  the  ear  that  man  receives  the  word 
of  reproof,  the  approval  of  his  fc^How,  and  the  commandment  of  his 
God.  This  wonderful  meclianism  of  hearing  is  particularly  tiie  svmpa- 
thetic  channel  of  feeling.  Many  shades  of  emotion  may  be  conveyed 
by  modulations  of  the  speaking  voice,  without  use  of  words.  All  this 
material  of  inflection  and  pitch  relation,  carried  to  an  almost  infinitely 
greater  jierfection  of  delicate  organization  than  in  speech,  Music  em- 
j)Ioys  with  such  cunning  mastership  as  to  indicate  very  plainly  that 
this  was  one  of  the  ends  intended  in  all  the  delicate  organization  of  tin- 
inner  ear. 

But  music  rests  its  greatest  power  in  its  modulation  in  time.  Tin- 
beat,  the  measure,  chimes  in  with  the  human  pulse,  luu-ries  it  or  retards 
it;  the  motive  brightens  up  the  rhythm,  modifies  it,  characterizes  and 
individualizes  the  different  moments  in  a  piece;  and  measure,  motixiza - 
tion,  and  rate  of  movement,  all  combine  with  the  melodic ffind  harmonic 
filling  up,  to  complete  a  form  of  utterance  in  which  soul  speaks  to  soul 
not  of  its  ideas  and  notions,  l)ut  of  \is  feelings,  its  general  states.  Thus 
the  content  of  music,  in  general,  is  JiJmotion.  "  It  extends  itself  in 
every  direction  for  the  expression  of  all  distinct  sensations  and  shades 
of  joyousncss,  serenity,  jokes,  humor,  shoutings  and  rejoicings  of  soul  ; 
as  well  as  the  graduations  of  anguish,  sorrow,  grief,  lamentation,  dis- 
tress, pain,  regret,  etc.;  and,  finally,  aspiration,  worship,  love,  etc., 
belong  to  the  proper  sphere  of  musical  expression."  (Hegel's  AesthetiJ,\ 
III.  144.) 

(K  the  material  of  nuisic  we   have  already   learned  in    the   earlier 
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lessons  of  this  course.     Its  form   is  a   symmetrically  co-ordinated  suc- 
cession of  movements,  expressive  of  a  sequence  or  cycle  of  feelings. 

Thus  music  in  its  very  nature  expresses  spiritual  relations.  True 
the  material  of  hearing  may  lend  itself  to  play.  Mere  jingle  is  not 
without  charm.  Agreeable,  piquant,  or  bizarre  combinations  of  tone- 
color  may  tickle  or  delight  the  sense  of  hearing  without  uttering  a 
message  to  the  soul.  But  properly  conceived  all  these  are  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  this  voice  ;  part  of  its  material  for  spiritual  communica- 
tion. Therefore  music  is  in  itself  a  romantic  art.  And  it  quite  agrees 
with  this  idea  that  its  systematic  and  artistic  development  is  the  very 
latest  p{  all  the  arts. 

/iHence  the  terms  symbolical  and  classical  have  only  a  modified  ap- 
plication in  it,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  The  earliest  attempts  at  music, 
such  as  the  Gregorian  or  Ambrosian  hymns,  the  oldest  songs  of  tlie 
church,  we  may  well  enough  style  symbolical.  They  fully  agree  with 
the  peculiarities  of  this  epoch  in  all  the  otlier  arts.  The  true  handling 
of  the  material,  the  value  of  tone  as  tone,  and  the  significance  of  time 
and  melodic  modulation  they  have  not  yet  fathomed.  And  yet  their 
quaint  cadences  have  a  strange  power,  and  are  the  source  of  all  the  dis- 
tinctly "  ecclesiastical  "  conventionalities  of  music. 

The  classic  in  music  exists  in  all  those  works  which  afford  a  content 
entirely  harmonious  and  commensurate  with  their  form.  Such  works 
are  those  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  part  of  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Schubert. 

In  many  works  of  the  latter  two  composers,  form  and  content  do 
not  coincide  ;  the  beauty  of  the  form  as  form  is  sacrificed  to  the 
expressiveness  and  meaning  of  the  work.  Here,  therefore,  form  is  less 
than  content;  and  we  have  the  romantic  moment  in  art.  To  tliis  cate- 
gory belong  maTiy  of  the  Beethoven  works, notably  such  as  the  "moon- 
light" sonata,  and  the  last  two  or  three,  almost  everything  of  Chopin's 
and  Schumann's,  etc.  The  true  relation  of  all  this,  we  shall  learn  later. 
(See  Parts  V.  and  VI.) 

SECTION    FIFTH.       POETRY. 

We  have  seen  from  the  beg-inningc  of  this  discussion  that  the  beau- 
tiful  is  the  expression  of  the  ideal  by  means  of  forms  directly  addressed 
to  the  .senses  and  intuitions,  rather  than  to  the  reason.  In  architecture 
the  ideal  merely  begins  to  appear;  in  sculpture  it  shines  out  more 
plainly,  though  even  in  this  form  the  spirit  is  not  living;  in  painting 
are  represented  transition  movements  of  human  life,  the  very  point  of 
spiritual  defeat  or  triumph,  and  thus  we  go  deeper  than  the   merely 
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outward  forni,  and  become  conscious  of  the  inner  life  of  spirit  as  repre- 
sented in  the  appearance  before  us.  In  music  we  go  still  further  in  the 
saine  direction.  For  here  we  liave  not  a  re[)res(Mitation  which  stands  out- 
side of  us  and  over  against  us,  independent,  to  appreciate  which  re- 
quires that  the  beholder  should  at  least  yield  himself  to  it;  but  instead  of 
it  a  finely  organized  and  infinitely  complex  voice,  which  tells  its  story  di- 
rectly to  the  soul,  and  as  already  pointed  out  moves  and  excites  the 
hearer,  "  carries  him  along  with  it,  quite  otherwise  than  the  way  "  in 
which  other  arts  affect  him.  Music  rejiresents  the  self-moved  activity 
of  the  soul.  In  no  other  art  is  the  difference  so  great  between  thejin- 
spired  and  the  merely  mechanically-put-together. 

Yet  music  also  has  its  limitations.  As  already  pointed  out  in  thci 
passages  on  Romantic  art,  the  true  meaning  of  this  stage  of  develojj- 
ment  is  the  final  beauty  of  spirit  attained  through  conflict  and  suffering. 
The  ideal  of  the  romantic  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion itself  ;  the  attainment  of  complete  repose,  and  blessedness  of 
spirit,  in  which  bodily  sense  and  appetite  and  all  the  negative  or  sinful 
elements  of  the  moral  nature  are  finally  subjected  to  the  reason,  itself 
illumined  by  clear  vision  of  the  truth,  and  the  whole  spirit  glorified 
into  the  image  of  the  Divine.  This  state  is  attainable  onlv  throuu-h 
conflicts,  in  which  one  after  another  the  evils  of  the  nature  are  met  and 
overcome;  nor  yet  by  conflict  only,  but  by  conflict  sustained  in  faith 
and  love.  This  is  the  Christian  ideal.  Nor  is  it  tiie  mission  of  art  to 
instruct  or  definitely  or  directly  aid  the  individual  in  this  work.  Yet 
in  au  indirect  way  it  does  do  this  and  always  will.  For  it  is  the  artist 
who  earliest  sees  the  beauty  of  every  natural  appearance,  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  lake,  and  ocean;  and  it  is  the  artist,  the  poet,  who  sees 
deepest  into  the  depths  of  the  soul.  Hence  in  art-works  one  finds  re- 
presented the  moments  of  this  redemption  conflict,  through  which  every 
individual  must  pass;  seeing  which  the  tempted  soul  takes  heart  again, 
knowing  that  some  one  has  already  passed  by  the  same  path  to 
victory. 

Now  these  conflicts  of  the  spirit  are  not  representable  in  architecture 
or  sculpture.  Later  sculpture  tried  this;  but  it  is  a  work  foreign  to  the 
proper  genius  of  that  art.  In  painting  they  may  come  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. But  a  painting  is  necessarily  but  a  single  moment  of  life;  it  gives 
us  only  a  position,  a  relation,  a  contrast.  Wliereas  no  account  of  a 
soul-conflict  is  intelligible  which  does  not  give  us  the  opposing  princi- 
ples, and  also  their  collision  and  final  resolution  in  the  triumph  of  the 
good;  and  this  is  a  story  too  long  for  painting. 

Music  can  give  us  a  prolonged  action  of  the  soul,  a  life-history,  and 
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in  this  is  its  great  superiority  in  spirituality  to  the  other  forms  of  art. 
Nevertheless  we  come  here  to  its  limitations.  A  collision  is  an  opposi- 
tion of  evil  and  gooil.  The  good,  in  music,  is  the  consonant,  the  well- 
sounding,  the  mcilodioiis,  the  pleasing;  the  evil  is  tin;  dissonant,  tlie 
discordant.^  the  dis-united,  the  heterogenous.  Now  music  itself  as 
music  has  properly  and  chiefly  to  do  with  the  consonant,  or  with  the 
dissonant  introduced  in  strict  subjection  to  the  C(jnsonant.  .rust  as  soon 
as  tlie  dissorumt  forms  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  musical  art- 
work, it  ceases  to  be  music  and  becomes  unmusical,  tiresome,  as  we  see 
in  long  passages  of  Wagner's  later  operas.  The  propei'  sphere  of  music 
is  to  ])ortrav  th(»  progress  (jf  the  soul  from  grief  or  sadness  to  comfort, 
joy,  and  blesscMlness;  it  can  do  this  with  an  Intelligil)ility  entirely  its 
own.  It  is,  so  to  say,  the  art  of  tin;  ideal  si)her(>  of  the  soul,  the  sphere 
into  whicii  sin  and  its  coiis(!(|uent  suffering  has  never  entercMl.  ^Vhat- 
<n-er  is  bright,  tender,  joyful,  resolved,  or  noble,  music  expresses  with 
j)eculiar  power.  But  evil  lies  outside  its  pure  province.  This,  then  is 
one  of  its  limitations. 

-Music  sufi'ers  a  second  limitation  in  its  entire  want  of  relation  to 
reason.  It  is  the  office  of  reason  to  receive  from  the  senses  and  the 
understanding  the  apparent  facts  of  the  outer  world,  to  compare  them, 
iliscern  their  essential  nature,  and  especially  the  deeper  laws  that  regu- 
late their  co-ordination  and  succession.  It  is  also  its  office  to  determine 
concerning  any  particular  piece  of  coiuluct  that  in  view  of  its  real 
nature  and  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  same  life,  it  does  or  does 
not  conduce  to  virtue;  that  such  and  such  things  are  related  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  nature,  and  such  and  such  others  to  the  higher. 
Reason  is  the  faculty  of  man  by  means  of  which  he  generalizes  and  so 
arrives  at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  truth.  This  faculty  is,  therefore, 
the  ruling  intelligence  of  the  entire  man  with  power  to  co-ordinate  his 
movements  and  conduct  as  well  as  his  thouii-ht  so  as  to  briiiir  him  more 
rapidly  and  surely  along  the  road  to  goodness  and  God.  Now  music; 
is  outside  of  reason.  Reason  l)egins  to  act  oidy  when  it  is  furnisheil 
with  distinctly  formulated  conceptions  or  thoughts,  and  these  are  not 
found  in  nuisic.  ]\Iusic  and  reason,  therefore,  have  nothing  in  common 
witli  each  other,  but  belongto  diflferent  departments  of  the  soul.  Music 
goes  in  through  sense-perception  aiul  addresses  the  feelings  directly  as 
such.  Reason  operates  in  the  range  of  thought,  and  by  comparisons 
between  the  information  it  receives  from  sense-perception  and  its  own 
(I  priori  conceptions  (time,  space,  and  causality)  is  able  to  arrive  at 
certain  forms  of  truth;  which  may  or  may  not  afterward  be  applied  to 
the  feelinffs  and  motives  of  conduct. 
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Thus  as  soon  as  art  contemplates  conflicts  of  soul  and  a  blessedness 
of  victory  residing-  in  a  complete  union  of  all  tiie  powers  of  the  spirit, 
including  the  reason,  some  higher  and  more  universal  form  of  art  lie- 
comes  inevitable.  Such  a  form  we  have  in  poetry,  which  expresses  it- 
self not  in  shapes  and  forms  outwardlv  visible  as  such,  but  tln-oiiii-h 
words,  which  reason  understands. 

Because  it  finds  its  expression  in  words  and  through  ideas  and 
conceptions  properly  belonging  to  reason,  poetry  comes  into  near  prox- 
imity to  prose,  to  ordinary  discourse.  Poetry  is  distinguishal)le  from 
prose  in  its  form  as  well  as  its  content. 

The  poetic  form  or  mode  of  expression  is  imaginative  and  pictur- 
escjue.  However  intensified  by  thought,  the  mode  of  expression  must 
be  such  as  to  create  in  the  inner  seiTSe  pictures  of  the  outer  toorld,  oi- 
of  such  and  such  living  beings  in  such  and  such  conflicts  and  relations. 
Thus  poetry  in  its  picturesque  modes  of  embodying  thought  addresses 
the  inner  sense  exactly  as  an  external  reality  resemblin*;  it  would  ad- 
dress the  same  feelings  goino;  in  throuffh  the  ordinary  o-ates  of  sense- 
perception.  This  is  the  distinctive  trait  of  poetic  expression.  Verse 
is  an  added  grace,  which  is  useful  in  so  far  as  it  lends  smoothness  and 
musical  quality  to  the  discourse,  and  is  a  token  of  the  comjilcte  control 
wliich  the  creative  artist  exercises  over  his  material.  Verse  also  serves 
a  purpose  in  idealizing  the  style  and  so  setting  it  apart  to  nobler  uses 
than  those  of  common  everv-dav  life. 

The  content  of  poetry  is  spiritual  existence  and  eternal  truth,  as 
illustrated  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  men.  "  The  entire  circle  of  the 
outer  world  enters  poetry  only  in  so  far  as  the  spirit  finds  its  activity  in 
iiding  over  the  material  ;  as  the  environment  of  man,  also,  his  outer 
world,  which  has  its  essential  value  only  in  reference  to  the  inner  of 
consciousness,  but' dares  not  make  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  itseJf  the 
exclusive  subject  of  poetry.  Then  the  word,  this  most  plastic  material, 
which  belongs  immediately  to  the  spirit,  and  is  the  most  capable  of  all 
of  seizing  the  interests  and  movements  of  things  in  their  iuTier  life, 
must  here  be  applied  to  the  highest  meaning  of  which  it  is  cajiable. 

"  Thus  it  becomes  the.chief  task  of  poetry  to  bring  to  consciousness 
the  power  of  spiritual  life,  and  especially  whatever  swells  and  sinks  in 
human  passion  and  feeling,  or  passes  quietly  before  the  attention;  the 
all-embracing  kingdom  of  human  idea,  activity,  work,  fate,  the  machin- 
ery of  this  world  and  the  divine  government.  So  has  it  been  and  still 
is  the  most  general  and  broadest  teacher  of  human  kind.  Its  teaching 
and  learning  are  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  which  is.  Star, 
beast,  and  ])lant  neither  know  nor  experiiMice  tluMr  law;  but  man  exists 
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ill  the  suitable  law  of  his  actual  lite  only  when  ho  knows  what  li<3  hiin- 
self  is  and  what  is  about  him;  he  must  kiujw  the  power  which  drives 
and  manaj^es  him; — and  such  a  knowledge  it  is  wiiich  Poetry  gives  in 
its  first  sui)stantial  form."      (Hegel.) 

The  superior  power  of  poetry  lies  equally  in  its  mode  of  expression 
and  in  its  content.,  In  the  former  because  all  men  comprehend  and  are 
moved  by  picture-building  discourse.  This  mode  of  expression  also 
lends  itself  most  easily  to  the  artist's  way  of  conceiving  truth,  which 
is  by  direct  intuition  and  not  by  reason.  Hence  in  the  earliest  time  the 
deepest  eternal  truths  were  perceived,  not  clearly,  but  as  if  through  a 
veil;  in  epic,  ode,  psalm,  prophecy,  and  drama  they  found  clearer  and 
clearer  expression.  And  thus  long  before  the  philosopher  had  dis- 
covered that  man  had  a  soul,  Poets  and  seers  had  shown  to  the  spirit  of 
man  the  love  and  providence  of  his  God. 

The  principal  kinds  of  poetry  are  three:  The  Epic,  which  treats 
of  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  the  fortunes  of  a  people;  the  Lijric,  \\\  which 
the  human  heart  sings  its  own  sorrow,  hope,  joy,  or  love;  and  the 
Drama,  in  which  men  live  and  act  before  us,  and  so  by  collisions  and 
conflicts  the  lesson  of  motive  and  consequence  is  read. 

In  its  very  nature,  therefore,  the  art  of  Poetry  is  universal.  It 
belongs  to  every  age,  and  to  every  grade  of  intelligence.  And  in  all 
it  elevates,  refines,  and  educates. 

Yet  iu  its  very  definiteness  and,  the  completeness  with  which  the 
artist  may  work  out  his  full  meaning  in  it,  it  leaves  less  room  for  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  And  in  this  respect  Music  possesses  a  certain 
advantage  over  it.  We  have  thus  completed  the  circle  of  the  arts,  and 
have  seen  in  all,  and  more  and  more  plaiidy  as  we  have  advanced, 
that  the  ideal  of  tliem  all  is  the  expression  of  the  True  in  sense-forms 
— in  other  words,  the  expression  of  the    beautiful. 

Art  is  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladd(;r  on  which  frcjm  the  days  of  Adam 
until  now  the  angels  of  God  have  descended  to  man,  and  up  wliich  man 
has  srone  to  seek  his  God. 


Part   Fifth. 


STUDIES  IN  CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 


LESSON     TWENTY-SIXTH. 

THE  PLAYFUL  MOMENT  IN  THE  CLASSIC. 

We  find  the  starting  point  of  the  playful  in  the  classic  in  such 
productions  of  Bach,  as  the  little  fugue  in  C  minor,  No.  2  in  the 
"  Clavier."  (Plays.)  Here  the  playful  spirit  is  unmistakable.  It  is 
shown  in  the  riiythm,  tlie  quick  movement,  and  especially  in  the  way 
in  which  one  part  catches  up  another.  These,  again,  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Gigue  of  Bacli,  Mozart  and  other  composers  of  that  day,  whicli 
were  an  idealized  form  of  an  old  Italian  dance  in  triplet  rhythm. 

Observe  now  the  following:  (Plays  the  Scherzo  from  the  Beetho- 
ven Sonata  in  C,  op.  2.)  This  charming  little  piece  deserves  to  be 
heard  twice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  little  bits  of  imitative 
writing  to  be  found  in  Beethoven.     This  is  in  thematic  style. 

Observe  now  this:  (Plays  the  Allegro  in  E  flat,  -}  time,  third 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  7.)  Tins  is  the  lyric  style  at  first, 
but  in  the  second  period  falls  into  the  imitative  forms  for  a  while.  Tlie 
charming  feature  in  this  work  is  its  delicacy.  Observe  that  the  "trio" 
refrains  from  definitely  enunciated  melody,  although  a  melody  is  sug- 
gested by  the  progression  of  its  harmonies. 

Again,  observe  this:  (Plays  the  Menuetto  from  Sonata  in  D, 
op.  10.)  In  point  of  structure,  this  little  piece  very  much  resembles 
the  Allegro  last  played.  The  impressive  feature  in  it  as  one  knows  it 
l)etter,  is  the  peculiarly  graceful  turn  of  the  melody,  in  which  it  is  not 
surpassed  bv  any  of  the  Beethoven  short  movements. 

Observe  again  this,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Rondo;  (Plays  Finale 
i)f  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14.)  Here  we  have  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  agree- 
al)Ie  contrast  of  the  singing  melody  in  C  which  begins  in  the  seventy- 
third  measure. 
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Still  more  uuniistakable  in  its  form,  and  very  lieautiful  in  its  way, 
is  the  Seliei'zo  from  the  "  Pastoral"  sonata  of  Beethoven,  op.  ^8.  This 
movement  goes  very  fast.  It  is  relieved  by  a  trio  wiiich  contains  a 
lovely  melodic  phrase,  re])eated  sevei'al  times  with  different  harmonies. 
(Plays.). 

Of  the  same  general  character  ai-e  the  other  playful  movements  in 
the  Beethov(Mi  Sonatas.  Those  in  tiie  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  as 
well  as  the  trios  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano,  afford  yet  more  decided 
liumoristic  traits.  They  are  full  of  quirks  and  catches  of  time,  caprices 
of  motixes  —  in  short,  they  are  frolicsome. 

Movements  of  this  kind  were  introduced  into  the  sonata  by  Bee- 
thoven, as  a  compensation  for  the  greater  length  and  seriousness  he 
iuij)arted  to  the  othei'  movements  as  compared  witli  those  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  Independent  movements  of  tliis  kind  are,  however,  nu- 
merous in  tli(>  Bacii,  Ilaydn  and  Mozart  works.  See,  e.  //.,  tlie  Mozart 
"  Pieces;"  (Peters' ed.)  and  similar  collections  of  other  composers. 
All  of  these  movenu^nts  are  idealized  dance-forms. 

List  of  Ii.i.rsTUATioxs. 

1.  Bach  luvculiou  iu  C,  Nu.  1. 

'2.  Scherzo  from  Bccthoveu  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2. 

;i.  Allegro  (3d  mov't)  of  Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  7,  Beethoven. 

4.  Mcnuctto  from  Sonata  hi  D,  op.  10,  Beethoven. 

•J.  Finale  of  Sonata  in  G,  o]i.  14,  Beetliovcn. 

(>.  Scherzo  from  Pastoral  Sonata,  Beetliovcn. 


LESSON     TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

THE  TENDER  AND  SOULFUL  IN  TIIE  CLASSIC. 

In  order  rightly  to  comprehend  the  works  of  the  greatest  composers 
we  need  to  give  especial  attention  to  their  deepest  ami  tcnderesl 
moments.  These,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  in  the  slow  lUMXcnicnts  of 
the  sonatas  and  symphonies.  These  movements  are  founded  upon  the 
people's  song;  they  are  in  lyric  forms,  in  slow  and  sustained  melodies, 
which  in  the  longer  movements  are  contrasted  with  second  and  third 
subjects  of  a  different  character,  as  we  already  saw  in  our  studies  in 
form. 

The  general  type  of  these  movements  is  the  (^mituhile.     'i'heyare 
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not  to  be  found  in  Bach,  nor  yet  in  Handel.  Haydn  gives  iis  the  form 
but  not  tlie  deep  spirit  we  now  look  I'or  in  a  movement  t)f  this  kind. 
A  pleasing  example  is  found  in  one  of  his  symphonies.  (Plays  Lunjo 
( 'antabile  from  Haydn's  symphony  in  D,  No.  5  in  AYittman's  arrange- 
ments for  piano  solo,  Ed.  Peters,  No.  197.)  The  second  subject  is  in 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement,  G,  beginning  in  the  thirty- 
first  measui-e. 

The  slow  movements  in  the  pianoforte  woiks  are  not  so  serious  or 
well-sustained,  because  the  i)ianoforte  of  thatdav  liad  not  the  "sinirin<>- 
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tone"  Tiecessary  for  properly  rendering  movements  of  this  kind.  For 
the  same  reason  such  movements  can  not  be  met  with  in  tiie  Mozart 
pianoforte  sonatas.  In  these  the  ideas  lack  breadth  and  depth.  In 
Mozart's  string  quartettes  and  symphonies,  however,  we  find  move- 
ments of  this  kind  beautifully  sustained,  but  not  characterized  by  the 
depth  we  find  in  Beethoven.  Such  a  movement  is  the  Andante  from 
the  5th  Quintette.  (Plays.)  Another  examjjle  is  the  I.arghetto  in  ]) 
from  the  Clarinet  concerts.     ( "  Mozart  Album,"  Ed.  Peters,  No.  182o, 

p.  ;5(].) 

Beethoven,  however,  is  the  great  master  of  this  type  of  composi- 
tion. We  find  traces  of  it  even  in  his  earliest  works,  as  in  the 
Adagio  of  tiie  first  sonata,  op.  2  in  F  minor.  This  movement  was 
oi'igitially  written  by  him  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old;  it  formed  part 
of  the  first  quartette  for  piano,  violin,  viola  and  'cello.  The  quartettes 
were  not  published  until  after  his  death.  The  principal  subject  is  ex- 
tremely tender  and  fine.     (Plays  the  entire  movement.) 

The  Largo  appassionata  of  the  second  sonata,  op.  2  in  A,  is  a  still 
more  notable  example.  The  principal  idea  of  this  movement  is  ex- 
tremely large,  and  full  of  feeling.  The  second  idea,  beginning  with 
the  last  three  notes  of  the  eighth  measure,  is  rather  insignificant,  and 
indeed  is  used  merely  as  an  interhule.  The  second  subject,  proper, 
begins  v.-ith  the  last  three  notes  of  the  nineteenth  measure.  The  depth 
and  seriousness  of  this  movement  are  due  to  its  slow  pace,  the  long- 
tones  in  the  melody,  and  the  low  staccato  notes  in  the  bass,  which  give 
an  impression  of  repressed  passion. 

The  beautiful  Adagio  grazioso  of  the  sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  1,  is 
perhaps  a  better  example  of  a  purely  classical  movement  of  this  kind, 
since  it  has  all  the  classic  peculiarities  in  a  high  degree;  such  as  repose, 
.symmetry,  moderation,  purity,  and  an  exquisite  grace  such, as  one  may 
search  through  many  volumes  elsewhere  without  finding.  (Plays.) 
This  piece,  as  indeed  the  whole  sonata,  seems  a  purely  classical  work. 
It  means  absolutely  nothing  more    than   it    says.     It  is  a  beautiful  e\- 
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am[)le  (jf  J3eethoven's  most  cheerful  work  when  lie  was  at  the  very 
jjriine  of  his  health  and  powers.  Many  other  works  of  his  mean  more 
than  they  say  and  so  belong  to  the  romantic.  This  one  is  the  full 
expression  of  its  own  idea,  and  for  that  very  reason  requires  a  certain 
maturity  and  refinement  of  taste  to  pro])erly  appreciate  it. 

A  short  movement  in  dance  form,  but  in  very  much  the  same 
serious  vein,  is  found  in  the  Menuetto  in  E  flat,  out  of  the  tliird  sonata 
of  this  opus  31.     (Plays.) 

A  very  long  but  beautiful  movement  in  similar  spirit  is  furnished 
l)y  the  second  part  of  the  sonata  in  E,  op.  00.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  satisfactory  cantabile  pieces  of  Beethoven.  It  has  in  it  an 
exquisite  air  of  tenderness  and  nobility,  like  that  of  a  refined  and  noble 
woman.     (Plays.) 

Yet  another  movement  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the  Tem2)o  di 
2[ciiuetto  of  the  sonata  in  G,  op.  oO,  for  piano  and  violin,  one  of  the 
three  great  ones  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  (Letthisbe 
heard  if  convenient.)  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  exquisite  Andante 
and  variations  of  the  Sonata  a^jpassionata,  op.  57,  which  are  also 
characterized  by  the  same  repose  and  elevated  beauty.     (Plays.) 

In  all  these  movements  the  predominant  impressions  are  of  repose, 
and  depth  of  soul.  As  Hegel  says  of  Greek  sculpture,  "this  is  the  un- 
alterable permanence  of  the  immortal  gods." 

List  of  iLLUSTftATioNS. 
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THE  CONTENTED,  THE  JOVIAL,  THE  COMFORTABLE,  AS  EX- 
PRESSED IN  THE  RONDO. 

As  to  its  form  the  rondo  consists  of  a  principal  subject  three  or 
four  times  repeated,  with  second  and  third  subjects  intervening  be- 
tween these  repetitions.  As  already  appeared  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  the  rondo  differs  from  the  sonata-piece  in  having  less  thematic 
work,  and  less  seriousness.  The  rondo  is  derived  from  the  people's 
song,  and  represents  a  sjiirit  of  cheerfulness,  of  burgher-like  satisfac- 
tion; a  comfortable  contentment  in  life  which  is  too  lively  for  repose, 
and  too  cheerful  for  work  or  striving.  Thus,  e.  g.,  observe  the  follow- 
ing:    (Plays  Rondo  in  E  flat  from  Beethoven's  op.  7.) 

In  the  very  first  idea  we  have  this  feeling  of  rather  satisfied  com- 
fort, and  the  secondary  matter  only  serves  to  bring  this  spirit  out 
more  plainly. 

For  another  example  take  the  rondo  out  of  the  little  sonata  in  G, 
op.  14,  No.  3.     This  is  still  more  playful.     (Plays.) 

Even  in  the  serious  and  deeply  moved  sonatas,  the  rondo  is  in  a 
spirit  which  indicates  that  conflict  has  had  its  victory  in  happiness  or 
something  approaching  it.     (Plays  rondo  of  sona.tii  2KUheti(iice.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Beethoven  rondos  is  the  ex- 
tremely bright  and  clever  Rondo  Capriccioso,  op.  129,  one  of  his  very 
latest  compositions.  The  theme  of  this  might  have  been  written  by 
Haydn,  it  is  so  clear  and  sunny,  but  Haydn  could  never  have  indulged 
himself  in  the  endless  caprices  of  the  elaboration.  (Plays  Rondo 
Capriccioso  of  Beethoven.) 

If  further  examples  are  desired,  let  them  be  found  in  the  two 
rondos  of  Beethoven,  op.  51  in  C  and  G,  and  Mendelssohn's  well-known 
Rondo  Capriccioso. 

In  several  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas  we  find  in  place  of  the  rondo 
a  movement  called  "Finale,"  which  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  sonata- 
piece  except  that  a  third  subject  (or  middle-piece)  takes  the  place  of 
the  Elaboration.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  first  sonata  in  F, 
op.  2.  In  other  instances  the  Finale  is  a  sonata-piece,  but  conceived  in 
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a  lighter  spirit.     Sucli  are  found  in  the  Sonata  op.  10  in  C  minor,  (jp. 
31  No.  2  in  D  minor,  op.  31  No.  3  in  E  flat,  etc. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Hondo  of  Sonata  in  E6,  op.  7,  Beethoven. 

3.  Rondo  of  Sonata  in  (t,  op.  14,  No.  2,  Beethoven, 
;$.  Rondo  of  Sonata  Pathetique,  op.  13,  Beethoven. 

4.  Rondo  Capriccioso,  op.  129,  Beethoven. 
.").  Two  Rondos,  op.  51,  Beethoven. 

fi.  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Mendelssohn. 


LESSON    TWENTY-NINTH. 

THE  CYCLE  OF  THE  SONATA. 

The  form  of  the  sonata-piece  and  the  composition  to  wliich  it  lias 
given  its  name  we  have  already  considered  in  Lessons  XV.  and  XVI. 
The  emotional  characteristics  of  its  component  parts  have  now  been 
considered  in  detail.  We  are  ready,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.  This  cannot  be  done  profitably  otherwise  than 
by  repeatedly  hearing  an  entire  sonata  until  one  knows  it  in  its  sepa- 
rate movements  and  parts,  and  again  in  the  unity  of  the  complete  work, 
so  that  one  thinks  of  the  different  movements  as  chapters  in  the  same 
life  -  history,  or  as  successive  and  logically  -  related  states  of  the  same 
person.  This  unity  of  the  sonata  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies of  Beethoven's  works.  We  do  not  find  the  same  comprehen- 
sive grasp  on  the  part  of  any  other  composer  in  this  form  of  composi- 
tion. 

The  first  movement  represents  the  earnest  and  intellectually  de- 
termined part  of  the  work.  The  second,  the  reposeful  and  deep  mo- 
ments. The  third,  the  out-come  into  healthful,  every-day  activity.  If 
there  are  four  movements,  a  jilayful  moment  intervenes  between  the 
second  and  third  or  the  third  and  fourth,  as  a  sort  of  interlude.  The 
first  movement,  therefore,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  work.  If 
its  subjects  are  trivial  and  scantily  handled,  no  great  depth  of  senti- 
ment in  the  following  ])art,  the  slow  movement,  can  reasonably  be  e.\- 
jiected.  We  already  know  that  the  diff"erent  movements  in  the  same 
sonata  have  no  motives  in  common;  they  are  not  even  in  the  same  key. 
They  are  not  composed  at  the  same  time.     Generally  we  may  conceive 
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of  a  sonata -piece  as  having  first  occurred  to  the  composer  merely  as  a 
single  motive,  with  certain  (limly-j)erceived  possibilities  of  elatioration. 
Possibly  a  second  motive,  that  of  the  lyric  digression,  was  thouglit  of  at 
the  same  time.  Perliaps  the  entire  Principal  was  written  out  immedi- 
ately, bv  chance  the  Second  also,  tliough  this  is  not  common.  Theinter- 
vening  jjassage  work  and  the  elaboration  may  have  occuj)ied the  leisure 
moments  of  several  davs.  Thus  after  considerable  delay  the  composer 
is  in  ])ossession  of  the  entire  first  movement.  It  may  be  a  week  later 
before;  he  composes  the  slow  movement,  and  a  month  before  the  sonata 
is  finished.  Yet  this  does  not  go  to  deny  llie  unity  of  the  sonata  as  a 
whole.  For  do  not  novelists  write  the  most  absorbing  tales  in  ])re- 
cisely  similar  piecemeal  way?  These  delays  represent  the  time  of  medi- 
tation, during  which  the  author  decides  what  the  natural  out-come  of 
Jiis  characters  shall  be,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  history  as  represented. 

In  some  cases  the  motives  of  a  work  were  thought  of  several  years 
before  they  were  finally  worked  up.  In  Beethoven's  "note-books" 
(rude  memorandum  books  of  music  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  down  at 
the  moment  any  good  idea  that  struck  him)  we  find  the  motives  of 
his  symphonies  sometimes  for  several  years  before  the  symphony  was 
composed.  Some  of  these  motives  undergo  remarkable  changes  before 
they  come  into  a  form  satisfactory  to  the  great  master.  When  the 
sonata  is  done  it  is  not  always  satisfactory.  Thus,  the  well-known 
'■'•Andante  Favoris  in  F"  of  Beethoven  was  written  to  go  in  the  Wald- 
stein  sonata  in  C,  op.  53.  But  on  trial  it  did  not  suit  him;  perhaps 
because  of  its  length.  So  it  was  taken  out  and  published  separately, 
and  the  short  "  Introduction"  which  now  stands  there,  \)\xi  in  its  place. 
Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  association  of 
[)ieces  in  the  sonata  was  a  matter  of  experiment,  instead  of  insight  and 
logical  development.  It  is  rather  as  if  an  author  had  concluded  on  re- 
flection that  in  a  certain  chapter  he  had  allowed  an  unsuitable  weight 
to  certain  tendencies  in  some  one  of  his  })rincipal  characters. 

A  few  general  traits  of  these  sonatas  we  may  easily  observe.  Thus, 
if  the  first  movement  is  vigorous  and  strongly  marked,  the  ensuing 
movements  partake  of  the  same  decision.  To  take  a  very  strong  ex- 
ample, consider  Sonata  Pathetique.  Here  the  Introductian  {Grave) 
opens  very  broadly  and  passionately.  (Plays.)  Then  follows  an  equally 
forcible  Allegro  which  goes  at  an  extremely  rapid  pace,  and  is  strongly 
accented  and  marked  by  wide  transitioFis  of  j)ower.  (Plays.)  The 
Elaboration  in  this  is  equally  forcil)le,  and  includes  motives  from  the 
Introduction  as  well  as  from  the  Allegro  proper.     (Plays.)     Then  after 
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the  completion  of  this  movement,  there  follows  an  Adagio  of  the  most 
deep  and  spiritual  expression.  (Plays.)  On  this  follows  a  Rondo, 
which  manifests  the  habitual  carelessness  of  the  rondo,  as  throuo-h  a 
veil  of  tears.  The  third  subject  in  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  unemotional, 
only  to  give  place  for  an  unusual  and  unprecedented  recapitulation  of 
the  principal  subject  of  the  rondo.  It  maybe  confessed  that  this  ron- 
do, fine  as  it  is,  sometimes  seems  inadequate  to  the  sonata  it  concludes; 
and  yet  Beethoven  put  it  there,  and  the  world  generally  accepts  this  as 
one  of  his  most  satisfactory. 

Again  in  the  sonata  in  F,  op.  2  No.  1,  we  have  an  extremely  for- 
tunate example  of  association.  The  Allegro  is  founded  on  one  of 
Friedmann  liach's.  It  has  no  properly  developed  lyric  digression.  The 
Adagio  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  and  as  we  know,  taken  out  of  a  youthful 
work.  The  Menuet  is  pretty,  and  the  Finale  charming  and  impetuous, 
and  saved  from  a  flavor  of  the  morbid  only  by  the  exquisite  melody  in 
A  flat  (third  subject). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  To  properly  comprehend 
the  sonata  in  all  its  possibilities  is  to  comprehend  everything  in  instru- 
mental music.  All  that  can  here  be  done  to  assist  the  student  is  to 
suggest  the  unity  of  the  sonata  as  a  whole.  More  must  come  by  study 
and  experience.  It  will  be  found  a  profitable  experience  in  every  way 
to  resume  this  study  from  time  to  time,  using  the  four-hand  arrange- 
ments of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Some 
one  work  is  to  be  taken  and  each  separate  movement  studied  until  it 
becomes  familiar;  afterwards  the  entire  symphony,  and  this,  also,  sev- 
eral times  in  succession.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  in  a  boarding  school, 
for  example,  when  an  eight-hand  arrangement  of  one  of  these  works  is 
undertaken;  we  have  there  immediately  four  pupils  ])ractically  inter- 
ested in  one  work.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  bring  such  a  per- 
formance to  a  satisfactory  state,  suffices  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the 
entire  school  with  the  motives  and  leading  features  of  the  work.  In  this 
way  very  much  genuine  musical  cultivation  can  be  had  in  places  where 
orchestral  music  is  never  heard.  For  such  a  purpose  a  list  is  added, 
b'elow. 

List  of  Illustkations. 

1.  Sonata  Pathetique,  op.  13,  Bectlioven. 

2.  Sonata  in  F  minor,  oj).  2,  Beethoven. 

3.  Four-hand  arrangement  of  Beethoven's  Septette,  op.  20. 

4.  Beethoven's  2d,  5th  and  7th  Symphonies,  for  four  hands.    (Peters'  cd.) 

■).  Beethoven  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  arranged  for  four  hands.     In   partic- 
ular Nos.  .5  in  F,  7  in  C  minor,  and  8  in  G. 
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LESSON  THIKTIETH. 

THE     BEAUTIFUL     IN    CLASSIC    MUSIC,    AND    THE    TRxVNSITION 
TOWARD  THE   RO^SIANTIC. 

As  compared  with  sensational  modern  wori<s,  classical  music 
seems  cold,  impassive.  Much  of  this  impression  depends  on  one's  mu- 
sical habits  of  thought.  A  student  who  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
practice  on  finger  exercises  and  studies,  will  find  almost  any  classical 
sonata  musical  and  grateful  to  him;  but  one  who  idles  away  his  pre- 
scribed "hours"  on  pleasing  and  capriciously  chosen  pieces,  and  never 
practices  exercises  or  studies,  will  find  a  sonata  tiresome — at  least, 
until  it  is  heard  often  enough  for  its  real  character  to  impress  itself 
upon  an  inattentive  player.  Still  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  a 
student  to  avoid  modern  works  in  order  to  enjoy  a  sonata.  It  will  be 
enough  if  he  is  willing  to  decide  for  himself  tliat  lie  prefers  music  as 
such,  to  the  strained  and  forced  or  empty  in  expression. 

When  we  take  up  a  piece  of  Bach's,  as,  for  example,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto,  it  at  first  seems  tame.  When  heard 
many  times,  however,  a  certain  fluency  and  genuine  melodiousness  ap- 
pear in  it,  which  l)etray  the  touch  of  genius.  (Plays.)  The  piece  seems 
to  our  ears  somewhat  too  long.  This  impression  is  not  due  to  its  alj- 
solute  length,  but  to  its  want  of  contrast.  If  we  take  up  a  larger 
piece  of  Bach's,  such  as  the  Passacaglia  in  C  min.  (organ  works  ar- 
ranged for  four  hands),  we  find  in  it  a  certain  monotony,  yet  a  decided 
progress  toward  a  climax.  The  piece  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a 
"ground  bass,"  or  cantusfermus  which  goes  through  all  the  variations 
unchanged.  It  ends  with  a  splendid  fugue.  When  we  compare  these 
variations  with  each  other  we  observe  that  each  is  more  complex  than 
tiie  preceding.  (Plays  theme  and  variations,  remarking  the  com- 
mencement of  each.  Afterwards  it  would  l)e  well  to  examine  the  va- 
riations in  detail,  pointing  out  the  motives  of  each.  Then  play  the 
whole  again.)  lu  all  this  we  have  no  new  disposition  or  emotional 
contrasts  represented,  but  only  an  unfolding  of  what  was  already  pos- 
siljle  in  the  theme.  As  the  rose  in  full  bloom  displays  no  petals  which 
wore  not  enrolled  in  the  bud,  so  these  latest  and  most  luxuriant   bios- 
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soms  give  us  nothing  that  was  not  already  implied  in  the  theme. 
Nevertheless  it  was  only  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  it  is  only  a 
theme  of  such  a  man  as  Bach  that  blossoms  out  like  this. 

Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  characteristic  moments  of  classical 
music.  It  is  that  in  which  music  itself  is  trying  its  wings  for  itself. 
Nothing  here  seeks  e.xpression  save  only  the  musical  ideas  themselves, 
nay,  the  single  idea  of  the  theme,  and  its  logical  implications. 
In  order  to  appreciate  it,  therefore,  one  needs  to  hear  it  many  times, 
and  especially  to  have  within  himself  a  really  musical  nature.  All  the 
greatest  masters  since  Bach  have  admired,  wondered  at,  and  enjoyed 
these  works  of  his,  the  greatness  of  which  lies  in  the  lengths  they  go 
as  music,  and  their  entire  freedom  from  anything  like  emotio?ia  I  effort. 
They  are  not  without  emotional  expression;  they  could  not  be,  with  a 
rhythmic  pulsation  so  thoroughly  established  and  so  long  maintained, 
for  the  heart  falls  in  with  it  and  retards  or  accelerates  in  sympathy. 
Add  to  this  the  constantly  augmenting  energy  of  the  motivization,  and 
we  have  a  certain  amount  of  emotional  expression  in  spite  of  the  mo- 
notony of  the  harmonic  foundation.  Yet  with  all  its  energy  and 
strength,  and  its  climax,  it  remains  in  some  way  cold.  It  is  lik(;  a  won- 
derful statue  in  music,— 

Let  us  examine  it  in  the  light  of  our  studies  in  the  beautiful. 
Beginning  on  the  lowest  plane,  we  ask  what  htis  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing?  In  answer  it  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  merely  sensuous 
charm  is  not  here  sought.  It  sounds  well;  ail  its  dissonances  are  projj- 
erly  prepared  and  resolved,  and  the  finest  of  all  harmonic  instincts  pre- 
sided over  the  arrangement  of  its  chord-sequences.  Here,  therefore, 
it  jaelds  only  negative  results.  We  ask  again,  what  has  it  for  satis- 
faction in  contemplation?  And  in  this  direction  it  has  much  to  say 
for  itself.  Each  period  is  symmetrical  and  well  concluded.  The 
strictest  unity  ])revails  throughout.  The  work  as  a  whole  does  not 
manifest  symmetry,  since  it  does  not  consist  of  two,  three,  oi'  any  num- 
ber of  sections  or  members  standings  over  against  each  other.  This 
element  of  form  is  wanting.  Th(^  Passacaglia  is  merely  the  life-histo- 
ry of  a  single  idea  from  its  first  simphi  form  through  its  development 
to  its  return  again  into  repose,  the  N^h'vcDia  of  music.  Yet  this  de- 
velopment itself  is  traced  with  such  skill,  each  step  follows  so  natural- 
ly on  the  preceding  and  the  whole  is  managed  without  any  overdoing 
or  forceful  eifort,  that  in  the  unity  and  nKJvement  of  the  work  we  have 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which  the  beautiful,  as  such,  found  expres- 
sion in  music.  Nor  is  the  work  without  a  decided  outlook  in  the  di- 
rection   of  the  higher  percepti(jn   and  spii'itual   realization   of  beauty. 
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Perhaps  this  is  shown  in  the  persistence  of  the  theme;  and  its  final 
conflict  and  victory  in  the  fugue.  All  that  goes  before  is  to  interest 
us  in  the  theme.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  Bach's  day,  lovers  of 
music  generally  were  familiar  with  fugal  phraseology  and  followed  with 
readiness  and  interest  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  subject  as  only  musi- 
cians now  do,  so  that  intricacies  of  treatment  which  sound  to  us 
somewhat  far-fetched  and  difficult,  sounded  to  them  natural  and  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  modulations  common  in  modern 
works,  and  the  brilliancy  and  comparative  looseness  of  treatment  in 
modern  pieces,  would  have  occasioned  them  a  genuine  shock  of  sur- 
prise and  disapproval. 

Again,  let  us  observe  the  Andante  from  Mozart's  fifth  quintette 
for  strings  (No.  3  on  the  list  below).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo. 
The  principal  subject  is  this.  (Plays  first  subject,  16  measures.)  The 
second  subject  is  in  E  flat.      (Plays.) 

Now  when  we  attentively  consider  the  impression  this  work 
makes  upon  us,  we  immediately  perceive  that  it  manifests  the  ele- 
ments of  formal  beauty  in  a  much  more  complete  degree  than  the 
Bach  works  just  mentioned.  Considered  merely  as  music  it  is  less  se- 
rious than  the  Bach  pieces.  For  this  reason  it  bestows  less  attention 
upon  developing  a  single  subject.  The  world  goes  more  easily  here  than 
there.  Life  has  certain  ameliorations.  The  ejjisode  comes  not  in  the 
form  of  additional  trouble  for  the  theme,  but  in  a  complete  digression 
from  it,  like  a  visit  to  a  new  world.  (Plays  entire  movement  again.) 
Such  an  introduction  of  a  complete  digression  within  a  movement 
is  very  rare  in  Bach.  Mozart's  appreciation  of  its  restfulness  marks 
his  deeper  comprehension  of  the  emotional  nature  of  music.  Examined 
with  reference  to  its  degree  of  beauty  this  piece  does  not  manifest  im- 
portant diff'erence  from  that  of  Bach.  Thus  in  the  merely  well-sound- 
ing the  Mozart  Andante  is  stronger.  It  has  more  symmetry  and 
sweetness;  a  more  evident  harmony  and  proportion  of  parts;  the  com- 
plete digression  into  another  key  relieves  the  ear.  Still  this  last  com- 
parison is  iiardly  fair,  for  the  Passacaglia  has  its  modulatory  structure 
determined  by  its  ground  bass.  On  the  other  hand  the  Bach  piece  is 
very  much  more  earnest  and  vigorous.  The  intellectual  element  pre- 
ponderates in  it.  As  already  pointed  out,  it  is  a  monologue,  a  discus- 
sion of  a  single  theme  carried  out  thoroughly  in  all  its  parts,  with  no 
regard  for  the  hearer.  The  Mozart  Andante,  on  the  contrary,  is  dis- 
tinctly lyric.  It  is  a  song.  And  so  in  all  its  parts  it  is  simpler,  more 
easily  comprehended,  more  j^leasing.  Yet  both  pieces  are  so  masterly 
in  their  way  that  neither  can  be  accredited  witii  a   general   superiority 
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over  the  other.  The  latter  marks  a  progress  in  the  direction  of  the 
secular,  and  the  softer  and  less  divine  sides  of  beauty. 

Or  take,  again,  the  Beethoven  "Moonlight"  sonata.  Its  first 
movement  is  also  a  monody  on  a  single  theme.  (Plays  the  first  strain 
of  melody  of  Adagio  in  sonata.)  It  is  of  the  most  plaintive  character. 
The  same  spirit  pervades  the  entire  movement.  (Plays  the  entire 
movement.)  This  sonata  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  cry  of  the 
heart.  The  beautiful  as  such,  the  symmetrical,  reposeful,  the  well-pro- 
jiortioned  and  sweet,  are  not  here  the  objects  of  expression.  But  instead 
of  them  we  have  the  very  heart  of  the  comjjoser;  its  sorrow,  its  grief, 
its  desire.     (Plays  again.) 

This  wonderfully  sad  movement  is  followed  by  a  Scherzo  whicii  to 
some  extent  relieves  the  tension.  The  afflicted  mourner  takes  up  again 
the  sympathies  and  associations  of  life;  not  with  undisciplined  buoyancy, 
Init  with  a  sad  and  tender  resignation.  Is  this  all  fancy?  (Plays  Al- 
legretto.) On  this,  again,  follows  the  Finale,  which  is  in  fact  a  regu- 
larly constructed  sonata-piece  with  all  its  appurtenances.  In  this  we 
liave  the  soul  in  its  hours  of  solitude,  when,  no  longer  distracted  by  the 
world  about  it,  all  the  waves  of  its  grief  come  over  it.  At  times  hope 
springs  up,  but  only  to  be  immediately  overwhelmed.  (Plays  the  en- 
tire Finale.) 

Thus  in  the  whole  sonata  as  well  as  the  movements  separately,  we 
have  a  life  history,  not  of  a  single  musical  theme  and  its  implications 
(as  in  the  Passacaglia),  but  a  story  of  the  human  heart,  a  voice  from 
the  soul.  However  fine  we  may  find  this  sonata  in  point  of  construc- 
tion, we  do  not  listen  to  it  for  its  music  merely.  It  is  distinctly  a  poem, 
carrying  a  meaning  which  is  not  in  any  sensuous  charm  of  pleasantly 
chosen  harmonies  or  agreeable  sequences  of  melody,  nor  yet  in  any 
formal  beauty.  Indeed,  the  beautiful,  as  such,  is  not  the  impression 
this  work  leaves  upon  us,  but  its  expression,  its  sorrow.  In  this,  then, 
we  come  upon  the  romantic  moment  of  music,  when  art  becomes  the 
expression  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  soul. 

Yet  another  example.  Let  us  take  the  Beethoven  Sonata  in  E  flat, 
op.  31  No.  3.  This  belongs  to  the  more  pleasing  moments  of  experience. 
The  Allegro  opens  with  a  motive  that  sounds  like  a  question,  an  im- 
pression having  its  source  partly  in  the  motive  itself  but  more  in  the 
harmony  which  supports  it.  The  entire  movement  is  short  and  not 
seriously  intended.  (Plays  entire  movement.)  This  is  followed  by  a 
Scherzo  which  has  something  sonff-like  in  it,  althouo-h  it  is  in  the  same 
form  as  the  preceding,  a  sonata-piece.  (Plays.)  This  is  followed 
by  a  Menuetto,  a  genuine  cantabile  movement  (one  of  the  loveliest,  by 
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the  way),  which  is  a  simple  binary  form.  (Plays.)  This,  again,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Finale,  which  also  is  a  sonata-piece,  perhaps  tiie  only  ex- 
ample in  the  Beethoven  sonatas  where  three  of  the  forms  of  tlic  same 
sonata  are  of  this  kind.  This  movement  is  extremely  jolly  and  pretty. 
(Plays.)  Listen  now  to  the  entire  sonata.  (Plays  entire  sonata.)  Here, 
as  you  perceive,  we  have  not  a  moment  of  grief  or  any  deep  sorrow,  nor 
yet  any  great  moral  earnestness.  But  instead  of  it  the  musical,  the 
symmetrical,  the  pleasing,  the  beautiful.  If  now  we  would  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  musical  distance  we  have  passed  over  we  should  hear 
again  the  Bach  Passacaglia.  (If  agreeable  the  Passacaglia  may  here 
be  heard  again.) 

When  we  thus  bring  these  two  extremes,  or  at  least  widely  separ- 
ated points,  of  the  musical  scale  into  juxtaposition,  we  are  able  to  real- 
ize that  the  beautiful  itself  is  not  the  principal  subject  of  the  Baeli 
piece;  and  that  from  Bach  to  Beethoven  a  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  lovely  and  the  expressive. 

Yet  one  more  example.  Let  us  observe  carefully  the  Air  and  Vari- 
ations in  B  flat  by  Schubert.  (Plays  Schubert's  air  from  the  Im- 
promptu in  B  flat,  op.  142.  Then  play  the  1)eginning  of  each  variation, 
calling  attention  to  the  motivization  of  each,  and  afterward  the  entire 
piece.)  In  this  lovely  work  we  have  something  very  different  from 
any  thing  we  find  in  the  Passacaglia,  or  even  in  the  Mozart  Andante. 
Yet  its  prevailing  expression  is  one  of  beauty  and  grace.  A  carefnl 
examination  of  it  will  indicate  considerable  attention  to  the  well-sound- 
ing, a  strict  but  purely  unconscious  observance  of  formal  beauty,  and 
beyond  this  a  perceptible  flavor  of  more  inward  and  exquisite  move- 
ment of  spirit.  Yet  this  without  at  all  going  into  the  dej)tlis  of  the 
soul.  Like  a  pleasant  sunset,  one  regards  it  with  delight,  but  ootn- 
posure.  As  when  the  duties  of  the  day  are  done,  its  pleasant  exper- 
iences remembered,  all  its  annoyances  and  cares  forgotten,  in  peaceful 
contemplation  one  awaits  the  hour  of  sleep. 

In  all  these  examples  we  have  had  to  do  clii(!fly  with  formal  beauty, 
save  where  the  "Moonlisrht"  sonata  broujrht  us  to  a  still  more  inward 
exercise  of  spirit.  The  progress  thus  traced,  from  the  strict  musical 
logic  and  elevated  formal  beauty  of  Bach,  through  the  pleasing  and 
enchanting  in  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  and  the  deeply  hoait- 
felt  in  Beethoven's  latest  works,  goes  yet  further  in  the  romantic 
school,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  This  same  progress  is  traced  Irom 
the  vocal  side  in  Part  VII.,  on  Songs,  where  new  conditions  lead  to 
new  and  important  results.  The  smaller  classical  composers,  such  as 
Clementi  and  Dussek,  display  in  the  main  the  same  general  character- 
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istics  as  we  have  observed  in  Beethoven,  yet  with  less  unity  and  im- 
aginative power.  Indeed  we  must  think  of  Dussek  as  an  imitator,  or 
at  least  follower  of  Mozart,  and  as  lireaking  no  new  paths.  Bach, 
Haydn,  INIozart  and  Beethoven  comprehend  everything  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  classie  in  music. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Allegro  from  Bach's  Italiau  Concerto. 

2.  Passacaglia  iu  C  minor  fir  llie  organ.     Bach.     (Arraugetl  for  4  hands  ou  the 

piano.     Peters'  Ed.  No.  224.) 
8.  Andante  from  5th  Quintette,  Mozart.    (4  hands.    Peters'  Ed.  No.  997.) 
4.  The  "  Moonlight "  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  op.  27  No.  2. 
.').  Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  -',1  No.  8,  Beethoven, 
(j.  Impromptu  in  B  flat,  op.  142,  Schubert, 
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STUDIES  O  THE  ROMANTIC. 


LESSON     THIRTY -FIRST. 

THE    CHIVALROUS. 

"  The  chief  content  of  Chivalry,"  says  Hegel,  "  may  be  expressed 
as  Honor,  Ziove,  and  Fidel iti/.''''  The  idea  of  chivalry  carries  with  it  the 
heroic,  the  tender,  the  graceful  and  considerate,  and  above  all  the  noble 
and  dignified,  or,  as  Southerners  say,  "  the  high-toned."  This  phase 
of  musical  expression  finds  its  most  congenial  expression  in  the  works 
of  Chopin,  especially  in  the  Polonaises.  Yet  the  polonaise  expresses 
these  graces  in  many  instances  with  a  certain  qualification.  The  Chopin 
polonaise  not  only  represents  the  phases  of  chivalry,  but  there  runs 
through  it  the  sad  and  almost  morbid  element  of  Polish  character,  asii' 
the  unfortunate  history  of  this  country  had  imparted  a  tinge  of  sadness 
even  to  its  moments  of  victory.  Of  the  polonaise  in  general,  Liszt 
writes  : 

"  While  listening  to  some  of  the  poloiudses  of  Chopin,  wc  can  al- 
most catch  the  firm,  nay,  the  more  than  firm,  the  lieavy,  resolute  tread 
of  men  bravely  facing  all  the  bitter  injustice  which  the  most  cruel  an<l 
relentless  destiny  can  offer,  with  the  manly  pride  of  unblenching  cour- 
age. 

"The  progress  of  the  music  suggests  to  our  imagination  such  mag- 
nificent groups  as  were  designed  by  Paul  Veronese,  robed  in  the  rich 
costume  of  days  long  past;  we  see  passing  ;.t  intervals  before  us, 
Ijrocades  of  gold,  velvets,  damasked  satins,  silvery,  soft  and  flexible 
sables,  hanging  sleeves  gracefully  thrown  back  upon  the  shoulders, 
embossed  sabres,  boots  yellow  as  gold  or  red  with  trampled  blood, 
sashes  with  long  and  undulating  fringes,  close  chemisettes,  rustling 
trains,  stomachers  embroidered  with  pearls, head-dresses  glittering  witli 
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rubies  or  leafy  with  emeralds,  light  slippers  rich  with  amber,  gloves 
perfumed  with  the  luxurious  attar  from  the  harems. 

"  From  the  faded  background  of  times  long  past  these  vivid  groups 
start  fortii;  gorgeous  carpets  from  Persia  lie  at  their  feet,  filagreed  fur- 
niture from  Constantinople  stands  around;  all  is  market!  by  the  sump- 
tuous prodigality  of  the  magnates  who  drew,  in  ruby  goblets  embossed 
with  medallions,  wine  from  the  fountains  of  Tokay,  and  shod  their 
fleet  Arabian  steeds  with  silver  ;  who  surmounted  all  their  escutclleoll^^ 
with  the  same  crown  which  the  fate  of  an  election  might  render  a  royal 
one,  and  which,  causing  them  to  despise  all  other  titles,  was  alone  worn 
as  insig)ie  of  their  glorious  etjuality.'" 

Thus  in  the  Military  Polonajse  of  Chopin,  already  heard  several 
times  in  the  course  of  these  studies,  Ave  have  the  martial  element 
strongly  brought  out.  This  runs  through  the  whole  piece.  In  form 
this  polonaise  is  of  the  simple  binary  order.  The  second  leading  sub- 
ject beginning: 

Ex.  28.         ^|fef^3igi|i^ 

is  of  the  nature  of  a  "  trio."  Yet  in  this,  where  if  anywhere  we  would 
look  for  the  expression  of  tenderness,  the  military  ardor  glows  still 
un(juenched.  After  one  strain  of  this  we  encounter  a  different  spirit. 
What  is  it?  (Plays  the  middle  strain  of  trio  beginning  with  the  trill 
on  C  sharp  in  the  bass.)  This  is  in  effect  a  salute.  It  is  as  if  we  had 
been  witnessing  a  grand  review.  Here  the  general  and  his  staff  ride 
down  the  line,  and  we  hear  the  salute  of  honor,  the  roll  of  musketry, 
the  ])lare  of  the  trumpets,  and  see  the  waving  of  the  colors. 

On  the  other  hand  let  us  examine  a  work  in  which  there  is  much 
greater  diversity  of  momentary  expression,  and  consequently  much  less 
coherence. 

Observe,  now,  the  following:  (Plays  the  first  twelve  measures 
of  Polonaise  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  2G.)  Here  the  first  four 
measures  have  the  force  of  a  full  period;  they  start  off  splendidlv,  with 
the  greatest  determination  and  courage.  In  tiie  next  eight  measures 
this  courage  still  exists,  it  is  true,  but  with  it  a  vein  of  weakness  be- 
comes apparent.  (Plays  this  phrase;  and  then  repeats  the  entire 
period.) 

At  the  twenty-fifth  measure  a  new  figure  meets  us,  not  referable 
to  any  warlike  spirit  as  such.  It  more  reminds  one  of  Liszt's  descrip- 
tion of  the  complicated  figures  and  constantly  fresh    inventions    intro- 
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duced  into  the  Polish  dance.  (Plays  seven  measures.)  At  the  tenth 
measure  of  this  part  the  chivalrous  spirit  reappears.  (Plays  to  the  end 
of  this  part;  i.  e.,  to  the  signature  of  five  flits.) 

Here  enters  an  entirely  new  spirit.  Our  valiant  soldier  has  be- 
come entangled  in  the  snares  of  love.  Yet  note  how  tender  his  devo- 
tion. With  what  subtle  nobility  of  tenderness  he  breathes  his  love. 
(Plays  sixteen  measures  of  this  part.)  Here  at  the  seventeenth  meas- 
ure a  diflferent  spirit  enters.  It  seems  a  conflict,  a  dialogue.  Above 
we  hear  the  woman's  voice,  gentle,  persistent,  tender;  below  the  man's, 
more  importunate,  not  so  reserved  and  regular.  The  denouement  each 
hearer  may  imagine  for  himself.  When  this  little  conflict  is  over  we 
have  again  the  gentle  song  of  love  which  opened  this  part.  And  thus 
the  piece  ends.     (Plays.) 

Observe  again  the  entire  piece.  (Plays  the  whole  piece.)  It  con- 
sists as  you  perceive,  of  two  equal  parts  or  pictures,  different  sides  of  the 
same  nature.  The  first  martial  and  ardent;  the  second  tender  and 
pleading.  The  work  has  no  unity  except  in  so  far  as  the  uniform  rhj'th- 
mic  pulsation  throughout  the  piece  enables  us  to  recognize,  underneath 
all  those  moods,  the  beatings  of  the  same  hearts. 

Here,  again,  and  in  order  to  study  the  polonaise  from  a  different 
stand-point,  observe  the  following:  (Plays  Polacca  lirilliant  in  E,  oj). 
72,  Von  Weber.)  This,  as  you  perceive,  is  a  melodious  and  jioetic 
piece,  l)ut  it  lacks  the  nameless  grace  and  charm  of  the  Chopin  works, 
though  to  very  many,  and  perhaps  to  all,  there  is  something  extremely 
pleasing  in  its  freshness,  which  has  nothing  in  it  of  a  morbid  ciiar- 
acter. 

Again,  observe  this  little  polonaise  of  Schumann's:  (Plays  the 
polonaise  in  D,  out  of  the  papillons,  op.  2.) 

In  order  to  understand  this  phase  of  music  fully  we  need  to  ex- 
amine three  more  work;.  The  first  is  the  Chopiu  polonaise  in  A  flat, 
op.  53.  This  is  in  the  grand  style.  Observe  the  Introduction.  (Plays 
sixteen  measures.)  See  how  strong  and  resistless  the  impulse!  Then 
enters  the  theme.  (Plays  from  seventeenth  measure  to  the  end  of  this 
part,  through  forty-eighth  measure.)  Here  at  the  forty-ninth  measure 
there  enters  one  of  those  capricious  figures  referred  to  by  Liszt. 
Evidently  it  is  of  a  grandiose  and  somewhat  startling  character;  it  is 
repeated  with  emphasis  (represented  by  the  transposition  to  a  higher 
degree).  At  the  fifty-seventh  measure  a  grand  and  dignified  melody 
begins,  which  presently  brings  us  again  to  the  theme.  (Plays  four 
measures  and  four  measures;  anil  then  this  melody;  then  the  theme 
and  so  on  through  the  Principal  to  the  change  of  signature.) 
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Here  at  the  change  of  key  a  new  caprice  presents  itself.  In  the 
treble  we  have  a  very  quiet  melody;  under  it  in  the  bass  a  monotonous 
octave  figure  repeated  over  and  over  many  times,  at  first  very  softly, 
then  by  degrees  louder.  It  expands  and  exj^ands  until  it  fills  the  whole 
field  of  observation;  then  it  subsides  oidy  to  mount  up  once  more. 
(Plays  through  the  passage  containing  bass  running  passage  in  octaves.) 
At  the  end  of  the  octaves  there  enters  a  gentle  figure  in  G  major, 
afterwards  transposed  to  A  flat,  and  this,  after  some  time,  leads  again 
to  the  principal,  and  so  to  the  close.  (Plays  last  part  of  piece.)  Ob- 
serve now  the  whole  work.  (Plays  the  entire  polonaise.)  This  piece, 
in  spite  of  a  consideralile  degree  of  contrast  between  the  various  strains, 
is  essentially  of  one  spirit,  and  that  of  an  extremely  heroic,  dignified, 
and  noble  character. 

Another  work  of  this  class  and  remarkable  for  still  greater  con- 
trasts, though,  as  a  whole  pervaded  by  a  more  refined  (and  possibly 
effeminate)  spirit,  is  the  Chopin  polonaise  in  E  flat,  op.  22.  This  work 
is  preceded  by  a  charming  Andante  Spianato,  which  belongs  to  the 
tender  side  of  emotion.  The  polonaise  enters  thus:  (Plays.)  In  the 
sixtieth  measure  of  the  polonaise  proper  (not  counting  the  orchestral 
taUi  intervening  between  the  andante  and  the  polonaise)  a  series  of 
strong  contrasts  begins.  Here  we  have  two  lines  of  extremely  bold 
octaves  in  both  hands.  (Plays.)  In  the  sixty-seventh  measure  a  soft 
and  delicate  melody  enters,  concluding  with  some  delicate  cadencing, 
in  the  sixty-ninth,  etc.  (Plays.)  In  the  seventy-third  measure  a  bold 
and  fiery  passage  bursts  in,  closing  with  an  octave  passage.  (Plays.) 
In  the  eighty-third  measure  a  lovely  melody  in  C  minor  begins.  (Plays.) 
But  enough.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  piece  we  have  almost  every 
phase  of  the  Chopin  nature  represented,  and  it  is  rightly  counted  for 
one  of  his  most  exquisite  works. 

Still  another  and  more  sensational   work  of   this  school  is  Liszt's 

Polonaise  in  E.     This  great  work  (one  of  the  best  of  Liszt's)  contains 

very  few  of  the  refinements  we  have  seen  so  abundant  in  the  work  last 

considered.    Nay,  it  is  even  less  so  than  the  heroic  polonaise  in  A  flat. 

Yet  it  is  a  concert-piece  of  the  same  general  type,  and  as  such  deserves 

to  be    carefully    heard.     The    finest    work    in    it   is    in    the   Cadenza. 

(Plays.) 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Chopin's  Polonaise  Militaire,  op.  40,  No.  1. 

2.  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  0  sharp  minor,  op.  26,  No.  1. 

3.  Polacca  Brilliante  in  E,  Weber,  op.  72. 

4.  Schumann's  Polonaise  in  D  (out  of  Papillons,  op.  2). 

5.  Chopin  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  op.  53. 

6.  Chopin's  Andante  and  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  op.  22. 

7.  Liszt's  Polonaise  Heroique  in  E. 
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THE  GENTLE  AND  SENTIMENTAL;  THE  DEEPLY  TENDER. 

The  earliest  consistent  examples  of  this  kind  of  spirit  worked  out 
in  pianoforte  music  in  simple  forms,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Haydn  adagios  and  andantes,  and  the  Field  nocturnes,  the  latter  most 
particularly.  Field  very  probably  derived  more  or  less  suggestion  from 
the  slow  movements  in  Beethoven  sonatas,  all  of  which,  as  far  as 
the  "Waldstein"  appassionata  and  "Kreutzer"  sonatas,  were  published 
before  the  Field  nocturnes.  In  many  of  the  earlier  sonatas  of  Bee- 
thoven we  find  short  passages  in  the  genuine  nocturne  vein;  as,  e.  r/.,  in 
the  Adagio  of  sonata  pathetique,  the  Menuet  in  the  sonata  in  E  flat, 
op.  31,  etc.  To  Field,  however,  is  due  tlie  credit  of  having  established 
the  form  of  the  nocturne  as  an  independent  piece  for  piano,  in  a  ten- 
der, elegiac  vein,  and,  both  in  point  of  difficulty  and  emotional  range, 
keeping  it  within  the  resources  of  amateurs  generally.  Here,  e.  </.,  is 
such  a  piece.  (Plays  Field's  nocturne  in  B  flat.)  This  piece,  like  all  of 
Field's,  is  characterized  by  an  extremely  clear  and  limpid  style,  and  a 
truly  refined  and  delicate  spirit. 

Field  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  contrast,  as  we  see 
in  the  following,  where  the  second  subject  makes  an  admirable  con- 
trast with  the  first.     (Plays  Field's  nocturne  in  D,  No.  13.) 

Mendelssohn,  however,  is  the  magician  who  first  made  known  to 
amateurs  generally  the  latent  singing  powers  of  the  pianoforte.  This 
he  did  in  his  famous  works,  the  "  Songs  Without  Words."  No  doubt 
the  fortunate  selection  of  title  had  much  to  do  with  their  immediate 
popularity,  which  was  very  great,  and  has  in  fact  continued  ever  since. 

The  first  book  of  these  beautiful  works  was  published  in  182D 
and  contained  six  pieces,  in  which  the  Mendelssohnian  spirit  is  unmis- 
takable. In  the  first  we  have  a  tender  melody  and  a  gentle  and 
well-blended  accompaniment,  which,  when  well  played,  is  truly  charm- 
ing. (Plays.)  In  the  second  we  have  a  vein  of  sadness  or  melancholy,  as 
well  as  the  usual  tenderness.  (Plays.)  The  tiiird  is  the  well-known 
"  Hunting  Song,"  which  may  well  enough  be  heard  here  for  the  sake  of 
tlie  contrast.  (Plays  No.  3.)  No.  G  is  a  Venetian   Gondellied  in  which 
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one  plainly  hoars  the  melancholy  and  passion  of  a  decayed  and  ladinr 
race.  (Plays.)  Whatever  meaning  we  may  be  led  l)y  their  fanciful 
titles  to  attach  to  these  pieces,  they  all  speak  unmistakably  the  voice  of 
tenderness  and  sadness.  Whenever  we  are  in  any  similar  mood  these 
pieces  chime  in  with  our  feelings,  ami  utter  the  very  tones  we  would 
ourselves  have  originated.  This  is  the  quality  of  popularity:  to  seem 
to  say  what  every  reader  would  himself  have  said  (if  only  he  had 
thought  to  do  it).  And  this  quality  the  Mendelssolni  songs  possess 
in  tlie  most  eminent  degree.  ,<Another  example  of  the  same  spirit  we 
have  in  the  lovely  Duetto  in  A  flat,  No.  18,  which  may  be  heard  again 
if  desired.  (Let  it  be  played  if  it  is  not  clearly  remembered  from  for- 
mer citations.) 

Chopin  took  up  the  nocturne  form  as  Field  left  it,  and  imparted 
to  it  a  greater  depth  and  range  of  meaning.  One  of  the  simplest 
types  of  his  is  the  second  one,  the  lovely  nocturne  in  E  flat,  op.  9, 
No.  2.  This  consists  of  a  gentle  melody  and, a  delicate  accompaniment 
of  chords.  It  is  extremely  unpretending,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  in  this  department  of  composition.   (Plays.) 

Here,  in  the  4th  nocturne,  he  avails  himself  of  a  stronger  contrast. 
(Plays  nocturne  in  F,  op.  15,  No.  1.) 

Another  of  the  singing  nocturnes  of  Chopin  is  that  in  B  maj.,  op. 
32,  No.  1.   (Plays.) 

In  the  13th  nocturne  there  is  a  deeper  meaning.  It  tells  of  greater 
depths  of  j^assion,  and  has  stronger  contrasts  than  those  already 
heard.  (Plays  the  nocturne  in  C  minor,  op.  -48,  No.  1.) 

Two  of  the  most  admired  of  these  works  are  those  in  G,  op.  37. 
No.  1  in  G  minor  is  an  elegy  full  of  sadness  and  longing.  It  is  relieved 
by  an  episode  of  pure  uninverted  triads,  like  a  church  piece.  In 
this  we  have  portrayed  a  deep  and  spiritual  peace.    (Plays.) 

The  second  one,  in  G  maj.,  is  of  a  much  more  genial  and  cheer- 
ful character,  delicate  and  tender.  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of 
thirds  and  sixths  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  play  well.  (Plays.) 

List  op  Illustrations. 

1.  Nocturne  in  Bb,  Field. 

2.  Nocturne  in  D,  No.  13,  Field. 

'{.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6  and  18  of  Songs  without  Words,  Mendelssohn. 

4.  Nocturne  in  E6,  op.  9,  Chopin. 

5.  Nocturne  in  F,  op.  15,  Chopin. 

6.  Nocturnes  in  B,  op.  32;  C  min.,  op.  48;  and  G,  op.  37,  Chopin. 
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THE    HUMORISTIC   AND   THE    PASSIONATE. 

By  the  name  Humor  the  Germans  denote  caprices,  whims,  moods, 
change  ;  and  not  the  ludicrous,  as  in  later  English  usage.  There  is  one 
side  of  the  modern  romantic  school  which  can  be  appropriately  named 
by  no  other  term  than  humoristic.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as  whim- 
sical, the  difference  being  that  the  latter  term  has  acquired  an  objection- 
able meaning,  like  the  "foolishly  humoristic"  or  the  "unreasonably 
humoristic."  Tills  element  of  musical  expression  frequently  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  beauty,  and  is  indeed  allied  to  realism,  since  realism  in 
music  is  in  fact  nothing  but  musical  expression  made  subservient  to  a 
strictly  literal  representation  of  natural  sounds  or  common-place  sen- 
sations. Humor  in  music  frequently  approaches  the  grotesque.  The 
great  exponent  of  this  school  is  Schumann,  whose  fancy  ran  wild  in 
every  direction,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  controlled  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  moderate  and  decorous. 

Here,  for  example,  are  three  little  pieces  from  the  Kinderscenen. 
(Plays  successively,  "  From  Strange  Lands,"  "A  Curious  Story,"  and 
"Playing  Tag,"  the  first  three  pieces  in  the  "Scenes  from  Childhood.") 
These  little  pieces,  as  you  observe,  are  entirely  unlike  each  other,  and 
each  one  is  complete  in  itself.  The  first  a  graceful  little  melody.  The 
second  a  bright  and  rather  sprightly  and  forcible  little  piece  in  march 
time.  The  third  a  sort  of  presto  with  very  strong  accents.  It  would 
be  a  very  superior  sort  of  clairvoyance  in  any  one  who  should  be  able 
to  guess  the  names  of  these  pieces  from  hearing  them  jilayed.  Yet  the 
names  give  a  very  decided  assistance  toward  divining  the  author's 
meaning.  Observe  now  the  following:  (Plays  No.  5,  "Happy  Enough," 
No.  7,  "  Traumerei,"  and  "  Frightening,"  No.  11.)  Among  larger 
pieces  of  the  humoristic  type  are  to  be  mentioned  the  Schumann  Phan- 
tasiestiicke,  op.  12.  It  is  of  the  first  of  these  that  Franz  Brendel  re- 
marks: "It  brings  us  blessed  enjoyment,  vernal  airs,  and  flowery  sa- 
vors." (Plays  "In  the  Evening.")  This  dreamy  nocturne  is  followed 
by  a  powerfully  excited  piece  called  "yl'//sc/t?fl(«i</,"  "Soaring,"  a  name 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  such  a  mental  state  as  one  falls  into  in 
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wakeful  hours  of  night,  especially  after  taking  too  strong  tea,  or  alight 
opiate.  Then  the  brain  is  preternaturally  active,  nothing  seems  im- 
possible; the  most  brilliant  conceptions  throng  the  mind,  one  visits 
strange  lands,  rises  into  unknown  regions,  solves  impossible  problems. 
The  sober  light  of  day  dissolves  all  these  visions,  but  while  they  last 
they  carry  the  bewildered  visionary  captive  at  their  will.  Such  a  piece 
is  this:  (Plays  "Soaring.")  Then  follows  a  sort  of  musical  conundrum, 
"  TFar^/m,"  "Why."  It  consists  of  a  single  motive  many  times  slowlv 
repeated,  accompanied  by  a  restless  accompaniment  of  chords  entering 
on  the  half-beat.  (Plays  Warurn.)  Then  follows  yet  a  different  strain, 
called  "Whims,"  of  which  we  need  no  further  explanation  than  the 
title.     (Plays  Grilleti.) 

In  all  these  pieces  we  ]>lainly  see  that  the  beautiful,  as  such,  is  not 
sought  by  the  composer.  They  afford  neither  the  sensuous  charm  of 
delicately-balanced  phrases,  sweetly-modulating  chords,  or  any  other 
mere  gratification  of  a  love  for  the  well-sounding.  Quite  as  little  do 
they  afford  satisfaction  in  contemplation.  Forma!  beauty  they  do  not 
possess.  Their  distinctive  merits  are  two:  First,  their  coherence  as 
music.  Here  comes  along  a  new  composer,  Schumann,  a  hundred  years 
later  than  Bach,  and  develops  musical  ideas  in  ways  that  are  musically 
right  and  proper,  and  yet  neto.  And,  second,  these  humoristic  pieces 
carry  ns  along  with  them,  move  us,  excite  us,  as  the  Bach  pieces  do 
not.  You  may  pronounce  them  unbeautiful  if  you  please,  but  they  are 
musically  right  and  genuinely  expressive. 

There  is  also  a  darker  side  of  the  picture.  Observe  now  this: 
(Plays  Schumann's  "In  the  Night.")  It  is  of  this  piece  that  Franz  Bren- 
del  says:  "  It  is  a  powerful  night-piece,  hobgoblin-filled,  awful  pictures, 
anxious  waking-dreams;  a  state  of  soul  the  opposite  of  the  'Evening'' 
formerly  mentioned."  This  vein  is  not  uncommon  in  Schumann,  es- 
peciallv  in  his  later  years.  It  also  appears  in  Chopin  as  the  first  ]iart 
of  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  35,  and  in  many 
other  ]i!aces.  So  also  many  of  tlie  Beethoven  pieces  must  have  sounded 
in  ttiis  vein  when  they  were  new,  before  the  listener's  ears  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  rapid  modulations  of  these  pieces  and  their 
restlessness.  This  spirit  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Bach,  as  in  the  great 
organ  prelude  in  A  minor,  and  in  many  other  pieces.  This  prelude, 
for  example,  seems  to  aim  at  representing  a  tossed  and  troubled  spirit, 
like  tlie  waves  of  the  sea.  Neither  the  tuneful  as  such,  nor  still  less 
the  reposeful,  could  have  been  intended.  They  cannot  be  called  beau- 
tiful since  they  are  neither  pleasing  to  hear,  satisfactory  to  continually 
meditate  upon,  nor  inspiring  except  as  they  widen  the  range  of  musical 
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ex[)iessioii  and  serve  for  contrast,  thereby  heightening  the  beauty  of 
other  movements  with  which  they  are  associated.  This  use,  however, 
was  not  intended  eitlier  by  Bach  or  Schumann.  The  former  wrote  them 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  himself  in  this  direction,  which  he  saw  to 
1)0  legitimate  and  possible;  Schumann,  to  satisfy  his  musical  instincts 
in  the  same  way,  and  also  to  gratify  morbid  moods. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Schumann's  Kinderscenen  (Scenes  from  Childhood)  op.  15.  Nos  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  IL 

2.  Schumann's  "  In  the  Evening,"  No.  1  in  oj).  12. 
;^.  Aufschwung,  or  "  Soaring,"  No.  2  in  the  same. 
4.  TF«rMm,  "Why?"  the  same. 

■").  Grillen,  "  Whims,"  from  the  same. 
(!.  "  In  the  Night,"  No.  5  in  the  same. 

7.  First  part  of  Allegro  in  Chopin  Sonata,  op.  3.5. 

8.  Great  Organ  Prelude  in  A  minor.    (\ol.  II.  Bach's  Organ  Works,  Peters'  Ed.) 


LESSON     THIRTY -FOURTH. 

THE  FANCIFUL  AND  PLEASING. 

Pieces  of  this  class  represent  the  lighter  sentiments  of  social  life, 
especially  of  polite  society.  We  find  in  them  symmetrical  and  grace- 
ful forms,  permeated  b;y  a  bright  and  pleasing  spirit.  They  are  re- 
fined and  true,  but  they  do  not  express  the  heroic  or  despairing 
moments  of  the  soul.  In  consequence  of  their  representing  so  com- 
pletely the  spirit  of  social  life,  they  are  eminently  suitable  for  parlor 
performance.  Observe  this  elegant  waltz.  (Plays  Chopin's  waltz  in  A 
flat,  oy).  34,  No.  1.)  This  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  world  and  of  society. 
Another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  Rubinstein's  Valse  Caprice  in 
E  flat.  (Plays.)  Still  another,  and  a  famous  one,  too,  is  Weber's 
"  Invitation  to  the  Dance."  (Plays.)  This  latter  is  more  perfectly  ideal- 
ized than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  introduction  is  moderate  and 
meditative,  as  if  undecided  whether  to  dance  or  not.  Fanciful  people 
have  imagined  that  they  saw  in  it  the  advance  of  the  gentleman  and 
his  address  to  the  lady,  lier  acceptance,  their  quiet  and  fragmentary 
talk  in  the  moment  before  the  dance  actually  begins.  Then  the  dance 
itself.  At  the  close  he  re-conducts  the  lady  gracefully  to  her  seat,  in 
the  figure  of  the  introduction. 
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Another  example  of  similar  spirit  is  the  elegant  Chopin  Rondo  in 
E  flat,  op.  16,  which,  though  long  and  difficult,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  play,  and  represents  the  light  and  worldly  side  of  feeling,  yet  with  true 
refinement  and  earnestness.  (Plays.)  Were  we  to  go  further  in  this 
field  we  might  bring  forward  the  elegant  Schei-zo  in  B  flat  minor,  op. 
31,  a  very  beautiful  and  poetic  piece,  which  contains,  perhaps,  ratlier 
more  of  meaning  than  this  list  properly  includes. 

This  field  is  practically  illimitable.     It    includes    qll    the    lighter 
works  of  the  greatest  composers,  except  Schumann,  who  has  left  nothing^. 
properly  belonging  to  it,  and    almost   the    entire   production    of   very 
many  smaller  writers,  such  as  Schulhoff",  Jaell,Hunten,  Leybach,  Gotts- 
chalk,  etc.,  etc. 

Pieces  of  this  class  should  be  elegantly  written  and  agreeably 
sounding.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  perfectly  easy  to  under- 
stand, for  which  reason  we  do  not  dwell  upon  them,  but  content  our- 
selves with  simply  calling  attention  to  them. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Chopin's  Valse  in  A  flat,  op.  34,  No.  2. 

2.  Rubinstein's  Valse  Caprice  in  E  flat. 
S.  Weber's  Invitation  to  the  Dance. 

4.  Chopin's  Introduction  and  Rondo  in  E  flat,  op.  16. 

5.  Chopin's  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  31. 

6.  Mill's  1st  Taran telle. 

7.  Raffs  Valse  Impromptu  in  B  flat,  op.  94. 


LESSON  THIRTY -FIFTH. 

THE   SENSATIONAL   AND   THE   ASTONISHING. 

In  ordinary  English  usage,  the  term  Romantic  implies  something 
"  striking,"  "  characterized  by  strong  contrasts,"  "  sensational,"  etc. 
Our  studies  thus  far  in  this  school  of  music  are  sufficient  to  show  us  the 
propriety  of  its  name.  In  the  previous  lessons  we  have,  indeed,  come 
upon  only  the  more  reasonable  and  justifiable  features  of  the  romantic, 
in  which  the  beautiful  in  some  sense  is  the  supreme  object.  Recent 
music,  however,  and  particularly  pianoforte  music,  contains  many  pro- 
ductions in  which  the  sensational  and  the  astonishing  are  the  ends 
sought.     Of  this  kind    are    concert   pieces   in    general,  especially    the 
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earlier  works  of  Liszt,  and  most  of  the  productions  of  other  virtuoso 
l)layers.  Sucii,  also,  are  very  many  orchestral  works,  especially  some 
of  Berlioz,  Saint-Saens,  Wagner's  "  Ride  of  the  Valkyrie,"  etc. 

In  making  the  sensational  their  object,  all  of  these  exceed  the 
bounds  of  the  beautiful,  and  are  of  real  use  in  art  only  in  so  far  as  they 
l)reak  new  paths  of  technical  accomplishment,  and  thereby  provide 
means  of  expression  which  may  afterwards  be  employed  in  artistic 
creation.  In  this  way  all  great  virtuosi  have  illustrated  the  capacity  of 
their  instruments,  and  in  their  works  have  provided  useful  studies  for 
the  mastery  of  peculiar  difficulties.  Of  this  kind,  for  example,  are  the 
Caprices  of  Paganini,  which,  while  containing  many  musical  and  beauti- 
ful passages,  are  in  general  rather  extravagant,  and  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  symmetry  and  repose.  They  resemble  tropical  vegetation 
where  in  a  humid  soil  and  a  dank  atmosphere  the  most  extravagant  and 
fantastic  growths  are  seen,  luxuriant  and  beautiful  in  abounding 
vitality,  yet  oppressive  to  the  senses. 

In  all  these  productions,  moreover,  there  is  a  certain  charm  which 
recommends  them  to  the  player.  It  is  not  unlike  what  Ruskin  calls 
"  vital  beauty,  or  the  appearance  of  felicitous  fullillment  of  function  in 
li\ing  creatures;"  in  other  words,  their  remarkable  adaptation  to  the 
instrument  for  which  they  were  composed.  The  study  of  them  has 
particular  value  in  affording  a  free  and  dashing  mode  of  playing. 

The  sensational  in  piano  music  dates  from  the  discovery  of  the 
diminished  seventh  and  its  chromatic  susceptibility.  Thus  in  many  of 
the  earlier  Liszt  pieces  there  are  passages  which  are  neither  pretty  nor 
expressive,  but  which  are  merely  noise.  This  kind  we  have  illustrated 
in  the  "  Lucia,"  for  instance,  and  in  the  Rigoletto  chromatic  cadenza, 
described  in  Lesson  XIX. 

Another  example  is  found  in  the  cadenza  near  the  close  in  Raff's 
Polka  de  la  Reine.  (Plays  cadenza  of  diminished  sevenths  in  the  bass, 
and  the  ascending  passages  belonging  to  them;  afterwards  the  entire 
piece.) 

Of  this  kind  are  the  cadenzas  in  the  Chopin  concerto,  referred  to 
in  Lesson  XIX.  (Play  if  convenient.)  In  the  Liszt  concerto  in  E 
flat,  we  have  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  put  together  much 
more  loosely.     (Play,  if  convenient.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  satisfactory  in  the 
way  in  which  these  effects  are  planned.  Thus  in  Liszt's  "Rigoletto" 
fantasia  we  have  opening  passages  which  although  brilliant  and  pleas- 
ing are  not  very  difficult.  Then  follows  the  pretty  melody,  and,  after 
the  striking  sequence  of  chromatic   modulations,   the  cadenza   already 
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described  comes  in.  The  work  then  resumes  the  melody  2)i<^n'issi>H<>, 
with  very  delicate  and  pretty  runs,  rising  occasionally  to  fortissimo. 
Still  the  general  build  of  these  three  pages  is  the 2na?ussi7no.  At  the  close 
of  this  i^art  there  is  a  cadenza  which  is  of  extremely  simple  construc- 
tion, but  when  well  done  is  even  more  showy  than  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  part.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  the  octave  tinale,  at  first  softly, 
but  at  the  close  working  up  to  a  brilliant  and  astonishing  effect.  The 
success  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  care  with  which  the  brilliant  passages 
are  preceded  with  those  of  a  soft  and  jjleasing  character,  and  this  must 
be  observed  by  the  performer  who  expects  to  make  a  success  with  it. 

This  reserve — these  long  passages  of  really  musical  writing  leading 
to  astonishing  and  sensational  passages,  are  the  saving  elements  in 
hravoura  pieces.  The  Liszt  concerto  is  an  extremely  fragmentary 
work.  It  is  written  on  a  plan,  and  very  cleverly  too;  but  its  primary 
elements  are  few,  and  it  entirely  lacks  the  artistic  coherence  and  re- 
pose of  such  work  as  that  in  Chopin's  concerto  in  E  minor  or  in  F 
minor.  All  of  the  Liszt  bravoura  pieces  are  written  on  the  same  plan, 
the  climaxes  being  of  occasional  occurrence  and  carefully  foreseen. 
Thus  the  well-known  "Tannhauser  March"  opens  brilliantly  with 
the  trumpet  call,  but  presently  subsides  into  a  very  reasonable  and 
agreeably  sustained  presentation  of  the  chorus.  Gradually,  however, 
the  movement  becomes  more  and  more  elaborate,  and  at  last  reaches 
an  imposing  eifect. 

All  this  modern  virtuoso  bravoura  rests  upon  the  idea  of  astonish- 
ing by  mere  sensation,  and  therein  stands  upon  a  lower  plane  than  the 
cadenza  formations  of  the  older  musicians.  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  all  were  great  performers  who  could  entertain  the 
most  cultivated  audiences  by  their  masterly  improvisations.  But  in 
their  cadenzas  they  made  their  effect  by  the  musicianship  with  which 
they  elaliorated  and  handled  their  themes,  and  not  with  any  merely 
vulgar  scrambling  about  the  keyboard  in  apparently  impossible  pas- 
sages. 

Nevertheless  the  ways  of  Nature  are  not  so  crude  after  all;  fni 
every  creature  has  its  natural  enemy  which  acts  as  a  check  upon  its 
undue  multiplication.  So  here,  this  sensationalism  finally  reaches 
bounds.  Such  a  passage  of  sevenths  as  that  of  RaflPs,  already  referred 
to,  is  the  limit.  This  is  mere  noise,  and  just  as  bad  and  astonishing 
as  any  other  hideous  succession  of  chords  played  fortissimo  on  the  bass 
of  the  pianoforte.  So,  also,  Liszt  in  one  piece  and  another  covered  the 
possibilities  of  radically  different  passages  which  would  at  the  same 
time  be  playable,  and    therein    effective.     Hence   in   the  later  period 
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of  his  creative  activity  he  gave  over  the  piano  as  a  hravoura  instru- 
ment, and  applied  his  powers  to  the  reproduction  of  pieces  of  every 
kind  upon  it,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  impossible.  And  in 
these,  although  a  great  technique  and  abounding  courage  are  presup- 
posed for  the  player,  the  emphasis  is  put  on  musical  declamation  and 
the  imitation  of  orchestral  effects,  or  at  least  their  substitution  by 
pianoforte  equivalents  (as  in  engraving  such  and  such  lines  represent 
one  color,  and  such  and  such  another,  though  all  in  the  engraving  are 
in  black  and  white).  In  this,  while  he  by  no  means  rises  Into  the  plane 
of  original  creation,  he  certainly  entitles  himself  to  respect  by  employ- 
ing his  powers  for  worthy  uses.  Three  remarkable  examples  of  this 
kind  are  afforded  by  Liszt's  transcriptions  of  the  Wagner  "Spinnlied," 
"Isolde's  Liebes  Tod,"  and  "Lohengrin's  Verweis  an  Elsa."  Another 
tine  example  is  in  Biilovv's  excessively  difficult  transcription  of  ^^'ag- 
ner's  "Faust  Overture."  These  observations  hold  true  of  other  vir- 
tuoso work  since  Liszt,  such  as  the  concert  pieces  of  Tausig,  Saint- 
Saens,  etc. 

It  should  be  said  of  these  experiments  in  the  sensational  that,  like 
most  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  romantic  school,  they  have  found 
their  inciting  cause  in  poetry,  or  the  effort  to  represent  by  means  of 
music  something  which,  properly  speaking,  is  neither  in  music  nor  in 
any  strict  and  proper  sense  representable  by  it.  This  has  already  l>een 
suggested  in  the  lesson  on  descriptive  music,  and  comes  more  plainly 
in  review  in  the  next  following  discussion  of  Songs. 

List  of  Illustrations. 
1.  Liszi's"Riu;oletto." 
3.  Raff's  "  PoHiii  de  le  Rciiie.' 

3.  Cliopin  Coucerto  iu  E  minor,  op.  li. 

4.  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E  flat. 

5.  Liszt's  "Tannhauser  March." 


Paet  Seventh. 


STUDIES    IN    SONG 


LESSON     THIRTY-SIX. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY  UPON  MUSIC. 

Modern  music  owes  its  development  to  the  co-working  of  three  in- 
fluences. The  first  of  these  is  tlie  better  comprehension  of  tlie  nature 
of  music  itself;  the  true  relations  of  tonality,  harmonic  progressions, 
melody,  and  form  to  each  other;  and  the  logical  methods  of  handling 
musical  ideas  merely  as  music,  and  aside  from  a  definitely  chosen 
emotional  content  seeking  expression  through  them.  The  second 
operative  force  is  the  general  progress  in  art  conception,  and  especially 
the  overmastering  desire  of  the  Romantic  for  a  natural  and  valid  means 
of  expressing  feeling^  merely  as  such,  and  uncolored  with  conscious 
thought.  The  third  of  these  forces  is  the  influence  of  poetry  upon 
music,  and  especially  of  the  desire  to  express,  by  means  of  music,  ideas 
not  properly  belonging  to  it,  but  suggested  to  it  by  poetry. 

These  three  have  operated  simultaneously  throughout  the  history 
of  music.  Yet  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  first  of  them  came  soonest 
to  expression;  and  this  very  naturally.  For  in  the  earliest  times,  when 
the  development  of  music  began,  its  relation  to  the  other  arts  was  not 
understood;  indeed  the  meaning  of  art  in  general  has  only  lately  begun 
to  be  fathomed.  So  the  musician  worked  by  himself  as  a  musician, 
seeking  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  this  new  form  of  art,  and  to 
reproduce  his  thoughts  in  it.  Outside  influences  were  not  wanting 
here,  particularly  that  of  the  church.  On  the  whole,  as  already  suggested 
in  Chapter  XXIII,  the  influence  of  religion  has  been  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  art  by  raising  and  purifying  its  ideal.  But  Religion  is 
one  thing,  and  the  Church  sometimes  another.  And  so  while  Religion 
has  always  performed  this  service  to  art,  and   has   further  extended  her 
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inspiration  to  music  in  particular,  in  the  form  of  sublime  hymns  and 
canticles  which  become  truly  complete  in  the  liturgy  only  when  music's 
voice  has  modulated  and  shaped  the  hallowed  utterance,  the  influence 
of  the  Church  has  sometimes  tended  in  the  direction  of  mere  con- 
ventionality. They  have  it  for  a  proverb  in  Germany,  that  when  a 
composer  has  written  all  his  original  ideas,  he  can  then  compose  only 
church  music.  And  so  the  truly  original  musicians  in  every  generation 
have  developed  and  matured  their  talents  in  purely  secular  fields,  and 
only  in  old  age  have  brought  a  single  wreath  (often  of  flowers  how 
precious!  and  gathered  in  fields,  how  far  away  !  )  and  laid  it  with  pal- 
sied but  reverent  hand  upon  the  altar.  So  did  Bach  in  his  Passion 
Music  and  his  one  Mass;  so  also  did  Handel  with  his  immortal  "Mes- 
siah," a  work  in  which  we  hear  not  the  feeble  and  uncertain  accents  of 
age;  but  the  sweet  songs  of  liope  and  trust,  as  if  the  old  composer  had 
tasted  before  time  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth,  or  that,  like  the  servant 
of  the  prophet,  his  eyes  had  been  opened  so  that  he  saw  the  mountains 
full  of  the  chariots  of  the  Lord.  So  was  it  with  Mozart  in  his  Requiem ; 
and  Beethoven  with  his  colossal  Mass  in  D  minor.  But  as  a  rule,  all 
the  composers,  who  gave  coherence  and  shape  to  music,  arrived  at  their 
results  by  working  in  jjurely  secular  fields,  where  the  swift-coming 
fancies  might  all  find  legitimate  utterance.  In  particular  the  com- 
posers who  wrote  music,  as  music  merely,  were  Bach,  Haydn,  and 
Beethoven;  and,  since  them,  Schumann  and  Chopin,  though  the  latter  is 
rather  to  be  counted  for  a  worker  in  one  particular  province  of  music, 
the  pianoforte,  than  in  the  whole  field  of  absolute  and  independent 
music. 

The  influence  of  the  second  of  these  operative  forces  has  been 
silent  and  unconscious,  as  indeed,  inspiration  generally  is.  There  has 
never  been  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  art,  least  of 
all  by  artists.  Each  man  has  builded,  moulded,  painted,  sung  or  pro- 
phesied as  the  inner  force  impelled  him.  His  life  has  gone  into  his 
works.  When  death  overtook  him  he  dropped  his  workman's  tools, 
and  sank  unconscious  into  the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  Sometimes, 
his  very  friends  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  count  and  reckon  up  his 
effects,  and  only  the  tardy  justice  of  posterity  has  been  able  to  gather 
up  the  precious  tokens  and  place  them  in  the  pantheon  of  art.  So 
was  it  with  Bach,  and  Schubert  ;  and  so  almost  with  Schumann  and 
Berlioz. 

Yet  in  one  way  this  force  has  operated  upon  musical  development, 
and  that  in  great  power;  namely,  in  the  extinction  of  other  forms  of 
art,  leaving  almost  the  whole  ideality  of  several  generations  to  seek  ex- 
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pression  tlirough  music.  This  comes  out  plainly  enough  in  the  dates. 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  were  nearly  two  hundred  years  bei'ore 
Bach  and  Handel.  Dante  was  two  centuries  earlier  still.  Shakespeare 
was  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  Bach.  Thus  Bach,  Handel  and 
Beethoven  had  the  stage  to  themselves  for  a  century,  during  which 
there  was  no  absolutely  great  master  in  any  other  form  of  art.  In  this 
way  the  world  gained  leisure  to  attend  to  music  ;  and  so  it  has  been 
since,  for  during  the  last  century  there  has  never  been  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order  outside  of  music.  Thus,  what  music  could  do,  as  music, 
we  must  learn  for  the  most  part  in  the  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Schumann.  And  in  the  very  same  works,  also,  we 
must  measure  its  value  as  a  form  of  art  and  an  expression  of  the  ideal. 
And  this  has  been  our  labor  in  these  studies  hitherto.  We  now  come 
to  the  point  where  we  must  enter  upon  the  historical  and  practical 
study  of  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry,  and  of  the  manner  and  extent 
of  the  action  of  poetry  upon  it.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
for  full  handling  takes  us  over  wide  lapses  of  time  and  a  considerable 
range  of  topics.  In  general,  however,  we  shall  obtain  a  fair  idea  of 
the  course  of  this  development  if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  observa- 
tions following. 

In  the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  both  sides  have  to  make  im- 
portant concessions.  These  are  of  so  serious  and  so  vital  a  character 
that,  speaking  in  a  broad  sense,  we  might  say  that  both  poetry  and 
music  must  needs  sacrifice  their  most  eminent  qualities,  as  poetry  and 
music  respectively,  in  order  to  successfully  unite  themselves  in  the 
complex  utterance  of  song.  We  are  already,  to  some  extent,  pre- 
pared to  understand  this,  l)y  our  studies  in  Chapter  XXV.  For,  as  we 
there  saw,  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  Poetry  are  its  sense-pictures, 
and  its  power  of  awakening  emotion  by  contrasts  and  collisions  of 
persons,  resjiectively  living  and  acting  out  the  opposing  principles  be- 
tween which  the  collision  takes  place.  The  highest  poetry,  while 
always  in  sense-forms,  is  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  intensified  by 
thought. 

The  first  and  perhaps  chief  difficulty  Poetry  has  to  contend  witii 
in  uniting  with  music,  is  the  long  time  consumed  by  musical  utterance, 
a  time  from  two  to  six  times  greater  than  speech, — and,  it  may  be 
added,  constantly  increasing  in  the  later  composers,  as  we  see,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Max  Bruch's  Lay  of  the  Bell,  etc.  Almost  any  poetical  pic- 
ture or  scene  runs  through  four  lines,  and  sometimes  through  ten  or 
twenty,  but  as  all  these  lines  do  something  towards  completing  the 
picture,  they  must  all  be  retained  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time.     Ordi- 
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iiary  reading  passes  so  quickly  as  to  permit  the  mind  to  do  this  with- 
out difficulty.  But  when  this  time  is  spun  out  too  long,  and  especially 
when  the  unity  of  the  description  has  been  destroyed  by  the  inception 
:uid  completion  of  several  musical  periods  to  one  period  of  words,  the 
j)ictorial  quality  of  the  poetry  is  lost  in  the  song.  In  like  manner,  the 
very  form  of  musical  utterance  is  fatal  to  tlie  intelligible  expression  of 
any  kind  of  reasoning,  or  deduction  of  conclusions  from  premises. 
Not  even  Beethoven  would  be  able  to  set  to  music  successfully  such  a 
passage  as  Portia's  Plea  for  Mercy,  in  "The  Mercliant  of  Venice." 
Music,  as  we  well  know,  is  the  expression  of  feeling-  when  poetry  be- 
comes directly  expressive  of  emotion  it  becomes  musical — provided 
only  that  its  feeling  is  not  outside  of  or  contrary  to  music.  Thus 
when  hate,  revenge,  or  remorse  are  the  feelings  seeking  expression  in 
the  words,  music  can  do  nothing  to  aid  them,  for  they  are  in  their 
essence  contrary  to  music,  and  if  at  all  representable  in  sounds,  repre- 
sentable  only  in  harsh  and  hideous  discords.  Yet  even  this  range 
must  not  be  denied  the  opera;  we  can  only  limit  its  recourse  to  such 
extravagant  measures,  to  its  moments  of  brief  and  insuperable  necessity, 
to  be  atoned  for  by  many  a  bar  of  tuneful  penance.  Hence  we  may 
say  in  general  that,  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  musical  expression. 
Poetry  must  forego  its  reason,  its  long-spun  descriptive  passages,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  its  coherence.  Its  pictures  must  become  mere 
outlines,  such  as  a  couple  of  phrases  will  compass;  its  thought  sharp, 
incisive,  terse,  and  never  of  an  abstract  character.  And  it  is  only 
when  it  speaks  directly  the  language  of  the  heart,  that  musical  utter- 
ance becomes  indispensable  to  its  completeness.  A  true  lyric  reqiiires 
music  to  fully  express  it.  Of  such  sort  are  all  true  hymns,  such  as  the 
"Gloria,"  the  "Te  Deum,"  the  "Venite,"  ".Jubilate."  These  without 
the  voice  of  sons:  are  but  birds  or  ana;els  without  win^s. 

On  the  other  hand.  Music  has  tnuch  to  lose  in  a  direct  union 
with  poetry.  She,  also,  must  part  with  her  coherence  in  long  forms. 
Such  closely  knit  and  legitimately  developed  musical  creations  as  the 
great  organ  fugues  of  Bach,  and  the  sonatas  or  symphonies  of  Bee- 
thoven are  entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  song.  Here  first  music  has  to 
consider  the  compass  and  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  its  effectiveness  in 
different  registers.  One  recalls  here  the  remark  of  the  teacher,  him- 
self a  distinguished  composer,  who,  when  a  pupil  brought  him  an  an- 
them in  which  the  tenor  had  the  words  "Praise  the  Lord"  on  G  below 
middle  C,  crossed  out  the  passage  with  the  remark,  "The  tenor  can 
not  '  praise  the  Lord'  below  middle  C,"  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  non- 
effectiveness    of  the   tenor  voice  at  so  low  a  pitch.     So,  also,  music 
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must  provide  the  singer  witli  opportunities  for  l)reatliiiig-,  and  inter- 
ludes for  rest  after  trying  passages.  She  must  not  forget  to 
confine  herself  within  a  practicable  range  of  keys,  for  singers  sing  on 
melodic  principles,  and  no  singer  sings  or  thinks  a  full  score.  These, 
with  many  other  such  like  restrictions,  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  song, 
and  hamper  the  musical  composer  extremely.  The  old  proverb  says 
that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"";  so  here  the  necessity  of 
finding  compromises  or  mutual  concessions  between  music  and  poetry 
has  at  length  led  to  several  well  defined  types  of  song,  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  manner  and  nature  of  the  concessions  made. 
These  are  (1)  Simple  Ballad,  {2)  The  Recitative,  (3)  Tlie  Aria  and 
Scena,  (-4)  The  German  Thoroughly  Composed  Song,  (5)  The  Arioso, 
and  (G)   the  union  of  tliem  all  in  The  Oratorio  and  Opera. 

In  all  these  modes  of  union  there  are,  however,  certain  prin- 
ciples that  remain  constant  and  must  not  be  violated.  These  are  the 
correct  accentuation  and  emphasis  of  tlie  words,  according  to  the  sense, 
and  the  correspondence  of  tlie  music  to  the  jjoetry  in  respect  to  feel- 
ing. All  forms  of  song  must  ol>serve  tliese  conditions.  To  this  extent, 
at  least,  poetry  is  dominant.  Besides,  the  musical  phrasing  must  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  grammatical  and  declamatory  necessities 
of  the  text,  and  this  in  all  forms  of  vocal  ])ieces.  Besides  these,  there 
are  important  variations  in  style, resulting  from  the  greater  or  less  at- 
tention j^aid  to  the  convenience  of  the  voice.  Thus  Italian  songs,  in 
general,  are  carefully  planned  so  as  to  suit  tlie  voice,  and  to  recjuire  ef- 
fect only  at  ranges  of  pitch  in  which  eifect  is  possible.  Moreover,  this 
entire  school  indul<res  itself  less  with  chromatic  and  difficult  modula- 
tions,  and  in  general  is  much  less  elaborate,  as  music  merely,  than  the 
German  songs.  The  Italians  consider  the  iHjice  the  main  thing  in 
singing;  the  Germans  the  idea.  In  thus  ranging  themselves  under 
opposite  principles,  both  parties  fall  short  of  their  goal.  The  German 
ruins  his  song  for  actual  delivery,  by  ])lacing  it  badly  for  the  voice. 
Tliis  appears  continually  in  Bach,  and  Schuinarm,  and  frequently  in 
other  writers.  The  Italian's  method  of  work,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duces a  composition  in  which  the  voice  makes  an  agreeable  effect;  so 
that  these  works  are  cherished  all  the  world  over,  as  the  most  conveni- 
ent show-pieces  for  singers.  Nevertheless  he  works  within  so  narrow- 
musical  limits  as  seriously  to  impair  the  value  of  his  pieces  from  the 
musical  side.  And  in  general  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  the 
best  Italian  music  sounds  thin  and  unsatisfactory  when  compared  witli 
the  best  German  music;  while  the  common  run  of  Italian  work  is  thin 
indeed. 
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Yet,  after  all,  the  Italian  certainly  has  the  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  taste,  and  we  find  in  the  productions  of  such  writers  as  Rossini,  Bel- 
lini, Donizetti  and  Mercadante,  as  well  as  in  the  simple  canteleni  of 
less  noted  composers,  a  grace  and  elegance  of  style  which,  since  Gliick 
and  Mozart,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  German  song. 
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THE  SIMPLE  BALLAD. 

The  nearest  example  of  the  union  of  poetry  and  music  is  afforded 
by  the  simple  ballad.  Musically  considered  it  consists  of  a  symmetri- 
cally balanced  and  pleasing  melody,  of  a  quiet  character,  with  words 
easily  enjoyed  by  the  common  people.  In  this  form  of  composition  the 
melody  is  of  the  foremost  importance,  and  in  very  many  cases  was  first 
composed,  and  the  words  afterwards  written  to  fit.  As  a  rule,  both 
words  and  music  are  pleasing,  quiet,  popular,  and  but  a  shade  removed 
from  the  commonplace.  Examples  of  this  class  are  practically  innu- 
merable. We  may  begin  with  almost  any  specimen.  Let  it  be  Dr. 
Geo.  F.  Root's  "Brooklet,"  from  the  "Curriculum."  (Plays  and  sings.) 
Another  example  is  "Joys  that  we've  tasted,"  adapted  to  an  Irish 
melody.  (Plays  and  sings.)  Other  examples  are  the  two  by  Mr.  Root 
so  popular  many  years  ago,  "The  Hazel  Dell"  and  "Rosalie,  the 
Prairie  Flower."  (Sings  "Hazel  Dell.")  This  class  also  includes  many 
songs  of  a  sad  and  mournful  temperament  (as  well  as  many  sadly  poor 
ones),  such  as  "Pass  Under  the  Rod,"  Mr.  Root's  "Vacant  Chair," 
Miss  Linsay's  "  Resignation,"  etc. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  Claribel's  "  0  many  a  time  I  am  sad  at  heart." 
(Sings.)  The  life  of  this  song  is  mainly  in  its  words.  This  was  not  so 
much  the  case  in  the  earlier  American  songs  of  the  same  class,  as  is 
shown  by  the  continual  popularity  of  the  music  in  cotillons,  quadrilles, 
etc.,  after  the  words  have  been  forgotten.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
Mr.  Stephen  C.  Foster's  "Uncle  Ned"  and  "Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  etc.  In  all  of  these  the  distinguishing 
feature  was  the  agreeable  and  easily-remembered  melody.  Another 
example,  depending  partly  on  its  words  and  partly  on  its  music  for  a 
deserved  popularity  is  Claribel's  "  Five  o'clock  in  the  Morning." 
(Sings.)     In  this  the  music  takes  a  wider  range  of  harmonies  than  in 
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any  of  tlic  American  examples  referred  to.  In  Claribel's  "Come  Back 
to  Erin"  we  have  a  still  more  unmistakable  example  of  a  purely  musical 
interest  and  that  mainly  in  the  melody.  This  melody  has  been  sung 
and  played,  varied  and  arranged,  all  over  the  English-speaking  world. 
(Sings.) 

The  apparent  (lej)th  and  meaning  of  these  songs  are  very  much  in- 
c  leased  when  the  words  are  deliberately  and  clearly  spoken,  and  the  me}- 
ody  delivered  with  artistic  emphasis.  An  example  of  this  was  afforded 
by  Nillsen's  singing  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home"  in  her  American  concert.^, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  })opular  singers  in  London,  as  well  as  Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa's  "Five  o'clock  in  the  Morning,"  etc.  Such  a  delivery 
would  lend  dignity  and  worth  to  any  air,  however  empt\'.  It  is  the  r(>- 
sult  of  thorough  control  of  the  voice  and  extended  exj)erience  in  the 
deli\ery  of  every  kind  of  song. 

List  ok   Illustratioxs. 

1.  The  Brooklet,  by  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Hoot.  "  Curriculum. 

2.  .Toy.s  that  We've  Tasted. 

3.  Hazel  Dell.     Dr.  Geo.  Y  Koot 

4.  Pass  under  the  Rod. 

5.  Tbc  Vacant  Chair.     Root. 
{).  Resignation.     Miss  Linsay. 

7.  O  Many  a  Time  I  am  Sad  at  Heart.     Claribel. 

8.  Five  o'clock  in  tlie  Morning.     Claribel. 

9.  Come  Back  to  Erin.     Claribel, 
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RECITATIVE. 

Our  second  type  of  song  is  one  in  which,  cleaily,  the  text  receives 
primary  consideration.  By  Recitative  is  meant  a  form  of  song  to  whlcli 
the  text  is  set  to  musical  pitch  and  cadence,  but  not  to  a  definite  speed. 
)-hvtlnn,  or  in  lyrically-adjusted  phrases.  In  this  form  of  song  it  is  the 
sole  task  of  the  music  to  afford  an  impressive  and  suitable  delivery  of 
the  words.  In  jilain  recitative  the  accompaniment  consists  only  of  sim- 
j)le  chords.  Of  all  writers,  Handel  was  at  times  particularly  fortunate 
in  his  recitatives,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  "  Messiah."  Observe 
the  dignity  of  the  following:     (Plays  and  sings  the  recitative  "  Behold  a 
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virgin  sliall  conceive,"  from  "Messiah.")  And  this:  (Plays  and  sings 
"Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,"  also  from  the  "Mes- 
siah.") 

This  form  of  song  admits  of  great  pathos.  Handel  affords  a  great 
example  in  the  tenor  recitative  "  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart." 
(Sings  it.)  In  this  the  melodic  cadences  are  extremely  clever,  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  remark  presently.  Measured  recitative  differs 
from  the'plain,  in  having  a  measured  accompaniment,  and  hence  in  rc- 
(piiring  of  the  voice  at  least  an  approximate  adherauce  to  the  measure. 
In  one  instance  Handel  has  contrasted  these  two  methods  with  fine 
effect.  Thus  in  the  "  Messiah"  we  find  the  plain  recitative  "  There  were 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field."  This  is  followed  by  a  measured 
recitative  to  the  words  "Andlol  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them."  And  this,  again,  l)y  the  plain  recitative  "And  the  angel 
said  unto  them."  And  this,  again,  by  the  measured  recitative  "And 
suddetily  there  was  with  the  angel."  (Sings  the  two  measured  recita- 
tives first,  and  afterward  the  four  in  succession.)  One  of  the  most 
V)eautiful  examples  of  measured  recitative  is  found  in  the  opening  num- 
ber of  the  "  Messiah,"  "Comfort  ye,  my  people."  (Sings.) 

In  all  these  examples  the  music  is  determined  in  the  effort  to  fur- 
nish suitable  expression  to  the  words.  To  recur  to  an  example  already 
given,  consider  "Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  lieart."  The  very  first 
upward  inflection  on  the  word  "rebuke,"  and  the  downward  sweep  of 
the  octave  in  "hatii  broken  his  heart,"  are  extremely  impressive.  So, 
again,  when  tlie  words  come  "  but  there  was  no  man,"  the  emphasis 
falls  on  the  last  word;  but  when  the  same  words  are  repeated  tlie 
emphasis  falls  on  "  was." 

In  many  ipistances  the  jjhrases  of  recitative  are  interspersed  or  in- 
tercalated l>etween  descriptive  pliases  of  the  accompaniment.  Of  this 
we  have  many  examples  in  Haydn's  "Creation."  So  we  have  it  in 
Raphael's  "Now  furious  storms  tempestuous  rage,"  which  is  preceded 
by  the  storm  in  the  orchestra.  And  so  successively  are  set  "As  chaff 
by  the  winds  are  impelled  the  clouds,"  "By  heaven's  fire  the  sky 
is  inflamed,"  "And  awful  thunders  are  rolling  on  high,"  etc.  This 
plan  of  structure  suggests  the  Apostolic  practice  of  afterward  iiiter- 
))reting  the  prophecies  just  delivered  in  iniknown  tongues.  In  the 
same  way  is  treated  "In  splendor  bright."     (Sings.) 

Perhaps  the  most  insignificant  form  of  recitative  is  that  wliere  tlie 
voice  recites  on  a  monotone  while  the  orchestra  pursues  a  measured 
melody.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  text  is  little  if  at  all  considered. 
A  convenient  example  of  this  "is  afforded  by  a  passage  in   Ambroise 
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Thomas's  well-known  song  from  "  Mignon,"  "  Knovv'st  thou  the  land," 
where  a  difficult  and  unmusical  part  ol"  the  text  is  treated  in  this 
way.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  managed  with  real  art,  since  it  but  serves 
to  intensify  the  climax  that  follows.  (Sings  Mignon's  song.)  The 
musical  structure  of  recitative  is  necessarily  coherent,  else  it  could 
not  be  sung.  But  it  does  not  return  upon  itself  in  lyrically-arranged 
j)hrases. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  "Behold  a  virgin  shall  couceive."     No.  7  of  Handel's  "  Messiah." 

2.  "Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  openeu."     No.  IT,  the  same. 
:].  "Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart."     No.  27,  the  same. 

4.  "There  were  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field."     No.  14. 

5.  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people."     No.  1,  the  same. 

(i.  "And  God  made  the  firmament."     No.  4,  "Creation." 

7.  "  In  splendor  bright."     No.  13,  "  Creation." 

8    Mignon's  song  from  the  Opera  of"  Mignon,"  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 
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THE  ARIA  AND  SCENA. 

The  aria  is  a  regularly  developed  musical  form.  Its  text  is  usu- 
ally meagre.  In  the  older  works  it  consists  of  l)ut  a  single  couplet,  or 
at  most  of  l)ut  two  or  three.  The  music  seizes  the  emotional  content  of 
the  text,  and  repeats  it  over  and  over,  builds  out  of  it,_  intensifies  it  in 
many  ways.  Examples  are  innumerable.  Let  us  begin  with  Bach's 
"My  heart  ever  faithful."  (Sings.)  In  this  we  have,  first  and  foremost, 
good  music.  And  this  also  is  elaborated  out  of  very  few  motives. 
The  first  phrase  returns  with  the  ])ersistence  of  a  rondo.  In  the  in- 
termediate couplets,  which  serve  for  episo<les,  the  words  are  broken  in 
two,  the  syllables  separated,  and  elocutionary  proprieties  violated 
with  impunity.  Yet  it  is  an  extremely  enjoyable  piece  of  music-  In 
this  case  we  see  plainly  that  music  has  given  uj)  little  of  its  own. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  Handel's  "Oh  had  1  .lubal's  lyre,"  except  that 
he  "e  there  is  an  evident  pleasure  in  providing  agreeable  passages  for  the 
voice,  which,  however,  are  in  very  good  keeping  v.'ith  the  emotional 
stand-point  of  the  song.  (Sings.)  In  other  cases  the  text  is  treated 
more  seriously,  as  in  Handel's  "He  shall  feed  his  flock,"  and  "How 
beautifid  are  the  feet."   (Sings.)     In  both  these,  as  indeed  in   the   pre- 
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vious  examples,  avc  have  consistently  developed  musical  creations, 
which  in  point  of  form  are'  the  same  as  the  gavottes,  sarabands,  etc. 
of  the  ancient  binary  order.  In  respect  to  musical  development  they 
partake  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the- thematic,  since  the  leading 
motives  are  often  repeated,  transformed,  presented  with  various  har- 
monies, modulated  into  new  keys,  etc.,  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  what  we  find  in  the  simple  ballad. 

The  aria  is  also  capable  of  being  applied  to  descriptive  purposes. 
Of  this  we  have  two  very  pretty  examples  in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  in 
the  well-known  soprano  songs  "With  verdure  clad,"  and  "On  mighty 
pens."  (Sings,  both,  if  convenient.)  The  descriptive  ji^rt,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  in  the  accompaniment  rather  than  in  the  vocal  phrases. 

Mozart  imparted  to  the  aria  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  peo- 
ple's song,  and  at  the  same  time  contrived  for  the  most  part  to  remain 
true  to  the  spirit  of  his  text.  Some  of  these  songs  are  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite character,  as  for  example, "  Vedrai  Carino  "  and  '■'■JBatti,  Jiaiti," 
sung  by  Zerlina  in  "Don  Giovanni."  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  tenor 
aria  "//  7)iio  tesoro''''  in  that  opera.  Another  one  of  the  same  sort  is 
'•'■Porgi  amor^''  in  Mozart's  "Figaro."  Tn  '■'•Dove  sono^''  of  the  same 
opera,  we  have  a  more  varied  treatment.  An  adagio,  first  part, 
changes  to  an  allegro,  closing  part.  (Let  any  of  these  be  sung  that 
can  be  conveniently  produced.  It  does  not  particularly  matter  which, 
since  all  manifest  in  general  the  same  traits.) 

Another  famous  example  of  the  aria  is  Beethoven's  well-known 
song,  "Adelaide."*  (Sings.)  This  song  is  a  fully  developed  piece  of 
instrumental  music,  in  which  the  voice  is  treated  from  a  musical 
standpoint,  merely,  as  if  it  were  a  violin  or  'cello. 

In  Italian  opera  we  have  various  kinds  of  aria,  all,  however,  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  adaptation  to  the  voice.  In  these  the  well-sound- 
ing, the  effective,  the  astonishing,  the  tuneful,  are  the  chief  points  of 
concern.  Thus  in  Bellini's  "Norma"  we  have  the  lovely  "C'tf.v^/,  7>tyrt," 
an  air  which  is  now  out  of  style,  and  is  indeed  somewhat  wanting  in 
heart  when  compared  with  those  of  Mozart,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
is  tuneful  and  refined,  and,  when  well  done,  an  extremely  pretty  piece 
of  singing.  (Sings.)  In  Bellini's  "  Sonnainbula"  we  have  a  similar 
song,  "^-1/t  lion  Credea^''  and,  at  the  close,  the  famous  war-horse  of 
prima  donnas,  '•'•Ah  non  giunge^''  where  the  voice  becomes  a  mere  in- 
strument of  rejoicing,  and  the  text  as  such  is  very  little  regarded. 

Again  there  is  the  scoia,  or  scene,  to  be  taken  into  account;  a 
composition  in  which  recitative,  arioso,  and   ai'ia   alternate  according 

*Tbe  pronunciation  required  by  the  muelc  is  ad-el-a-ee  -de. 
9 
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to  the  fancy  of  the  composer,  in  order  to  meet  unusual  transitions  in 
the  text.  Examj^les  of  this  are  found  in  the  great  dramatic  scene  for 
soprano  in  Weber's  "Oberon,"  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  and  in 
"Der  Freyschutz,"  where  the  prayer  occurs.  In  these  the  fullest  re- 
sources of  the  orchestra  are  unsparingly  employed  to  paint  the  dra- 
matic situation 

Throughout  all  forms  of  the  aria,  the  music  is  consistently  devel- 
oped, as  music.  The  general  spirit  of  the  text  is  seized  and  rejjre- 
sented,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  represent  merely  transitory  shades  of 
feeling,  except  in  descriptive  arias.  When  this  is  done  it  naturally 
deprives  the  aria  of  its  power  to  absorb  and  carry  along  the  listener, 
because  such  a  lingering  on  separate  ideas  precludes  attention  to  any 
single,  grand,  overmastering  impulse  of  feeling;  and  tJds  is  what  the 
ana  has  for  its  fundamental  design  to  express.  It  is  to  be  observed 
further  of  the  examples  here  referred  to,  that  they  are  all  from  master- 
works,  by  great  composers,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  chief  arias  in 
the  works  in  question.  They  represent,  therefore,  the  highest  con- 
ception of  song  in  tliis  direction,  and  for  their  adequate  interpretation 
demand  exceptional  voices,  thoroughly  trained,  and  musical  endow- 
ments of  high  order.  Nevertheless,  an  inferior  presentation  of 
them  will  serve  to  familiarize  one  with  their  phraseology  and  mode 
of  treatment.  Only,  if  they  fail  of  effect  in  such  presentation,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  are  really  great  works,  and  require  to  be 
heard  many  times. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  "My  heart  ever  faithful,"  Bach. 

2.  "O,  had  I  Jubal's  lyre!"  Handel. 

3.  "He  shall  feed  his  flock,"  Haadel. 

4.  "How  beautiful  are  the  feet."  Handel. 

5.  "With  verdure  clad,"  from  the  "Creation,"  Haydn. 
<}.  "On  mighty  pens,"  Haydn. 

7.  "Vedrai  Cirino,"  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  Mozart. 

8.  "Batti,  Balti,"  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  Mozart. 

9.  "II  mio  tesoro,"  from  "Doa  Giovanni,"  Mozart. 

10.  "Dove  sono,"  from  "Figaro,"  Mozart. 

11.  "Porgi  amor,"  from  "Figaro,"  Mozart. 
12;  "Voi  die  sapete,"  from  "Figaro,"  Mozart. 

13.  "Adelaide,"  tenor  song,  Beethoven. 

14.  "Casta  Diva,"  from  "Norma,"  Bellini. 

15.  "Ah  non  Credea,"  Bellini. 

16.  "Ah  noa  giunge,"  "Sonnambula,"  Bellini. 

17.  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  froai  "Oberon,"  Weber. 
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LESSON     FORTY. 

THE  THOROUGHLY  COMPOSED  SONG. 

The  simple  ballad  and  the  aria  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
botii  strive  first  for  a  symmetrically  returning  lyric  melody.  Each 
ballad  or  aria  represents  on  the  whole  a  particular  phase  of  emotion, 
or  state  of  feeling,  from  which  no  wide  departure  is  made  throughout 
the  song.  In  the  ballad  this  arises  from  the  necessity  of  repeating  all 
the  stanzas  of  the  words  to  the  same  melody;  and  in  the  aria  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  words.  An  aria  although  fre- 
quently extended  to  six  or  eight  or  ten  periods,  rarely  has  more  than 
two  or  three  couplets  of  words.  Thus,  in  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
the  music,  rather  than  upon  the  text,  both  ballad  and  aria  display  a 
decided  congeniality  of  spirit.  The  aria  is  a  ballad,  magnified  or  exalted 
to  meet  more  important  demands. 

We  come  now  to  the  study  of  a  form  of  song  which  we  owe  chiefly 
to  Schubert  and  Schumann,  in  which  the  text  and  music  receive  almost 
equal  consideration,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  every  part  of  the  text 
a  legitimate  musical  expression.  This  necessarily  includes  the  idea  of 
a  spontaneous  musical  activity  in  the  music,  for  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to 
be  free  in  its  movement,  it  ceases  to  be  expressive.  The  Germans  call 
it  the  durchcomponirte  Lied,  or  "  song  composed  throughout."  As 
there  is  no  English  equivalent  of  this  expression  in  use,  the  title  here 
employed  is  "thoroughly  composed  song;"  and  the  meaning  is  that 
every  stanza  of  the  song  has  its  own  music,  different  from  the  others, 
and  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  words.  Unity  is  subserved  by 
a  return  of  the  first  stanza,  or  of  something  very  like  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
refrain. 

We  get  something  of  this  in  the  earlier  songs  of  Schubert,  as  the 
"  Miller"  songs.  But  it  is  in  the  grand  ballad  of  the  "  Erl  King"  that 
we  have  one  of  the  most  shining  examples.  This  ballad  contains  five 
speakers,  the  narrator,  the  boy,  the  Erl  King  and  Erl  King's  daughter, 
and  the  father.  Although  the  singer  represents  them  all,  each  one  has 
a  particular  form  of  expression.  Thus  the  narrator  has  a  plain  figure 
accompanied  by  that  wonderful  figure  of  repeating  octaves.  The  father 
speaks  in  a  low  voice;  the  son  in  a  higher  one,  and  with  more  wildness- 
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The  Erl-King's  daughter  speaks  caressingly,  and  this,  also,  the  accompa- 
niment intensifies.  When  the  boy  is  touched  by  the  Erl-King,  he  cries 
out  with  terror,  and  always  a  semitone  sharp  of  the  accompaniment. 
This  is  a  touch  of  realism.  Considered  merely  as  music  this  piece  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  romantic  school;  it  has  been 
very  popular  in  instrumental  arrangements.  But  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
the  music  has  derived  its  most  important  suggestions  from  the  words. 
(Sings.) 

Another  example,  equally  fine  in  its  way,  though  not  so  diversified, 
is  found  in  Schubert's  "  Gretchen  at  the  spinning  wheel."  In  this  we 
have  the  monotonous  whirling  of  the  wheel,  the  sadness  of  Marguerite 
after  meeting  Faust,  her  dreams  of  love,  and  her  fears  she  will  never 
see  him  again,  and  especially  the  very  effective  climax  at  the  word 
"kiss."     (Sings.) 

Schumann  effects  a  still  closer  union  between  the  text  and  the 
music.  Indeed  we  might  say  that  Schumann's  genius  consisted  in  his 
preternatural  quickness  in  thinking  music,  and  his  intuitive  realization 
of  the  true  relation  between  music  and  emotion.  Among-  the  greatest  of 
his  songs  are  the  six  called  "Woman's  Love  and  Life."  These  are  by 
no  means  of  equal  merit.  Perhaps  the  very  choicest  is  "  He,  the  best  of 
all,  the  noblest,"  in  which  the  maiden  tells  the  virtues  of  her  love. 
This  song  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  exist.  The  interest  of  it 
is  not  in  the  vocal  part  alone.  The  melody  is  very  far  from  com- 
pleting itself  within  the  usual  lyric  limits.  The  first  period  closes  with 
a  half-cadence. into  the  dominant,  and  the  subject  is  completed  h\  the 
piano  alone.  The  harmony  is  extremely  fresh  and  varied.  The  princi- 
pal motive  appears  in  many  forms,  and  modulations  are  unsparingly 
employed.  Yet  the  song  as  a  whole  has  a  warmth,  a  vitality,  an  onward 
sweep,  such  as  is  hardly  anywhere  else  to  be  found  in  a  song.  And 
especially  the  music  is  remarkably  true  to  the  text.     (Sings.) 

The    next   one   gives  us   a  different   phase  of  the   woman's  heart. 

"  Tis  true,  I  can  not  believe  it, 
A  dream  doth  my  senses  enthrall," 

After  this  follows  the  charming  piece 

"  Thou  ring  upon  my  finger 
Thou  dear  little  golden  ring." 

a  sono-  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  syreat  one  before-mentioned. 
(Sings.) 

The  entire  Schumann  nature  is  to  be  found  in  his  songs.  One 
phase  of  it,  although  not  strictly  belonging  here,  we  may  characterize  as 
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the  tender  and  deep.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  lovely  little  piece  "  Moon- 
light."    (Sings.) 

Again  in  '■'■  IValdesgesjjmch ''''  (Woodland  Didogue),  we  have 
another  example  of  a  dual  personality -expressed  by  means  of  a  change 
of  style  in  the  music.  Tiiere  are  two  speakers,  the  knight  and  the 
sorceress  "  Loreley."  Tiie  knight  speaks  in  a  quick,  martial  motive; 
Loreley  in  more  gentle  accents  and  to  a  harp-like  accompaniment. 
(Sings.) 

There  is  another  form  of  song  nearly  allied  to  these,  called  Arioso. 
By  this  is  meant  an  aria-like  form,  which  may  be  either  a  small  and  less 
intense  aria,  or  a  piece  in  which  lyric  phrases  do  not  complete  themselves 
by  sequences  and  tonality  into  regular  period  forms.  But  instead 
thereof,  the  melody  closely  follows  the  words,  and  the  periods  are 
lengthened,  shortened,  modulated  into  other  keys,  or  completed  in  any 
way  that  the  feeling  of  the  words  seem  to  require.  Mendelssohn  uses 
the  term  arioso  to  denote  a  small  and  less  complete  aria.  In  this  sense 
we  have  in  St.  Paul  the  arioso,  "  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own." 
(Sings.)  Wagner  is  the  great  exponent  of  this  form  of  writing.  He  has 
employed  it  with  the  greatest  freedon,  and,  it  maybe  added,  with  great 
propriety  and  beauty.  A  lovely  example  is  Elsa's  balcony  song  in 
"Lohengrin."     (Sings.) 

The  thoroughly  composed  song  and  the  arioso  represent  the  latest 
advance  in  the  union  of  music  and  poetry.  As  suggested  in  the  Chap. 
XXXVI,  ])oth  music  and  poetry  have  something  to  sacrifice  in  the  union. 
If  we  attend  closely  to  the  texts  of  these  later  songs  we  shall  find  that 
the  unmusical  elements  of  poetry  have  been  eliminated,  and  that  tlie 
words  now  express  sentiments  congenial  to  music.  On  first  sight  the 
music  seems  to  have  retained  its  qualities  better.  But  if  we  examine 
these  later  songs  and  arioso-pieces  we  shall  find  that  clearness  and 
definiteness  of  form  have  nearly  departed  from  the  music.  The  period- 
forms  are  so  vague,  and  the  modulations  into  so  remote  keys,  and  occur 
so  frequently  ("  near  and  far,"  as  the  song  has  it)  that  it  requires  a 
special  training  in  the  most  recent  music  in  order  to  really  enjoy  them 
when  lieard  as  instrumental  music  merely.  If  such  works  are  to  be 
enjoyed,  it  is  only  when  the  voice  and  musical  qualities  of  the  singer 
have  been  cultivated  to  an  extent  adequate  to  these  demands,  and  are 
employed  in  subjection  to  a  strongly  conceived  and  truly  dramatic  in- 
terpretation of  the  text.  They  require  much  more  of  a  singer  than  the 
famous  "voice,  voice,  toujours  Voice." 

Of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  thoroughly  composed  song  is  the 
-Ensemble,  an  important  form  in  opera.     The  ensemble  stands  at  that 
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point  in  the  drama  where  certain  opposing  principles  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  personages  representing  them,  and  here  they  are  all 
brought  upon  the  stage  together.  The  problem  for  the  composer  to 
solve  is  to  unite  these  contradictory  impulses  in  the  performance  (or, 
as  it  seems  on  the  stage,  productioii)  of  a  consistent  and  satisfactory 
piece  of  music,  without  causing  the  persons  to  violate  their  own  indi- 
vidual characters  and  dispositions.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  prob- 
lem is  impossible  of  solution.  For  although  a  certain  amount  of  indi- 
viduality in  the  different  parts  of  an  ensemble  piece  can  well  enough 
be  attained  by  skillful  use  of  counterpoint,  it  remains  certain  that  no 
piece  produces  a  coherent  impression,  that  does  not  present  some  lead- 
ing idea,  and  therein  a  dominant  emotion,  which  of  course  can  hot  be 
done  withoutpractically  extinguishing  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the 
opposing  element.  Many  beautiful  ensemble  pieces  are  to  be  found  in 
opera.  In  some  the  librettist  has  simplified  the  matter  by  leaving  out 
the  contradictions.  In  others  the  most  antagonistic  persons  alternate 
with  each  other  and  presently  join  in  as  soprano  and  second,  like  society 
women  who  kiss  in  public  and  back-bite  in  private,  and  the  music  of 
the  whole  goes  not  as  the  text  goes,  but  as  the  composer  would  have 
it.  Wagner  has  attempted  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  other  ways,  as  we 
shall  see  later.  Some  of  the  best  ensemble  pieces  are  to  be  found  in 
Mozart's  operas.  There  is  one  in  "  Figaro"  which  lasts  forty  minutes 
and  includes  some  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  music.  The  form  is  referred 
to  here  merely  because  it  represents  an  additional  phase  of  vocal  writ- 
ing, the  study  of  which  by  composers  has  been  of  use  in  ascertaining 
how  far  it  is  practicable  to  go  in  music  in  the  simultaneous  represen- 
tation of  opposite  determinations. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  The"Erl  King,"  Schubert. 

2.  "  Gretclien  at  tlie  Spinning  Wlieel,"  Scliubert 

3.  "  He,  the  best  of  all,  the  noblest,"  Schumann. 

4.  "Thou  ring  upon  my  finger,"  Schumann. 

5.  "  Moonlight."  Schumann. 

6.  "  Waldesgesprach,"  Schumann. 

7.  "  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own,"  from  "  St.  Paul,"  Mendelssohn. 

8.  "  Elsa's  balcony  song," ''Ye  Wandering  Breezes"  from  "Lohengrin,"  Wagner. 
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LESSON     FORTY-ONE. 

THE  OPERA  AND  ORATORIO. 

Oratorio,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  musical  work  for  solo  voices,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  on  a  sacred  subject.  It  is  sung  without  action,  although 
the  text  is  conceived  in  a  dramatic  spirit  if  not  strictly  in  dramatic 
form.  Of  dialogue  oratorio  has  very  little  if  any.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  in  passages  where  an  angel  or  other  speaker  delivers  a 
message  and  a  reply  is  made,  but  this  is  rare.  The  text  deals  with 
the  large,  the  heroic  or  religious  interests,  and  not  with  those  of  every 
day  life.  Indeed,  oratorio  was  in  the  beginning  an  actual  part  of  re- 
ligious service.  This  was  so  with  Bach's  church  cantatas,  and  the  Pas- 
sion Music. 

Handel's  oratorios  were  essentially  concert  works.  As  we  shall 
see  hereafter  (in  Chapter  XLIII),  Handel  composed  operas  for  some 
forty  years  before  he  began  to  write  oratorios,  and  during  most  of  that 
time  had  his  own  singers  and  theater.  So,  when  actuated  by  some 
fortunate  instinct,  or  by  the  neglect  of  the  public,  he  began  to  write 
oratorio,  he  changed  his  style  of  composition  but  very  little.  The  use 
of  an  English  text,  the  vernacular  of  his  audience,  no  doubt  had  a 
certain  tendency  to  increase  his  verbal  accuracy  in  adapting  his  music 
to  it.  But  such  airs  as  "  O  had  I  Jubal's  lyre"  from  "  Joshua,"  and 
"  Rejoice  greatly"  from  the  "  Messiah"  are  almost  exactly  of  the  same 
cut  as  the  bravoura  arias  in  his  innumerable  operas.  So,  also,  very 
many  of  the  smaller  choruses  are  revamped  from  some  of  his  former 
works. 

Still,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  the  difference  between  Handel's 
oratorios  and  his  operas  is  very  great;  not  so  much  in  exceptional 
moments  as  in  the  average  oi  the  oratorio,  which  is  on  a  higher  and 
more  serious  level  than  the  opera.  Then,  too,  between  Handel's  opera- 
music  and  his  text  there  was  often  a  certain  contradiction,  or  at  least 
what  seems  to  be  such  in  our  day.  The  contrapuntal  spirit  was  the 
habit  of  Handel's  musical  thought,  and  this  spirit  in  its  essential  nature 
is  suited  to  grave  and  elevated  discourse.  So  when  Handel  fell  into 
the  sacred  vein,  it  was  not  so  much  a  change  of  style,  a  conversion,  or 
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a  rising  to  a  new  plane  of  work,  as  a  choice,  fortunate  though  somewhat 
late,  of  a  text  suitable  to  the  nature  of  his  musical  ))hantasy. 

Yet  when  tliis  change  was  made  and  the  sacred  words  applied,  and 
all  the  best  and  most  elevated  of  his  previous  efforts  fished  up  from 
tlieir  waters  of  oblivion  and  stood  upon  honest  English  feet  in  march- 
ing order,  like  Ezekiel's  dry  bones,  which,  also,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  clothed  upon, — even  then  it  is  but  rarely  sacred  music  that  comes 
to  utterance,  but  concert  music  still;  music  to  attract  and  please,  music 
to  elevate  and  edify; — but  not  music  with  which  to  worship.  To  de- 
monstrate this  position  would  take  us  too  far.  It  must  suffice  here  to 
call  over  the  names  of  some  of  these  works,  leaving  the  student  to  con- 
firm or  overthrow  our  position  at  his  leisure.  They  are  "Solomon," 
*' Joshua,"  "Judas  Maccabeus,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Esther,"  "De- 
borah," "  Susannah,"  "  Theodora,"  etc.  In  some  of  these  he  reaches 
great  heights.  In  particular  is  this  the  case  in  "Israel  in  Egypt" 
where  those  great  double  choruses  must  have  been  inspired  by  some 
idea  of  what  his  great  contemporary  Bach  had  done  at  Leipsic  in  his 
Passions  Music.  , 

Oratorio  had  at  least  one  other  decided  advantage  for  Handel,  and 
for  the  development  of  music  after  him.  It  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
chorus,  and  not  on  the  solo.  The  operatic  chorus  is  small  at  best.  It 
is  the  peasantry  of  singers  and  must  on  no  account  usurp  a  leading 
interest  in  the  drama.  But  in  music  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Latin 
proverb  is  true.  Vox  popuU  vox  dei — the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God. 

These  Handel  choruses  have,  indeed,  a  great  advantage  in  their 
texts,  which  for  the  most  jjart  are  well-known  passages  of  scripture.  The 
familiar  word  of  some  Biblical  war-cry,  such  as  "  Sing  to  the  Lord,  for 
He  hath  triumphed  gloriously,"  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  etc.,  awakens 
the  historical  associations  that  belong  to  it  ;  these  join  in  with  the  in- 
herent majesty  and  impressivene-is  of  the  music,  the  effectiveness  of  its 
instrumentation  and  esjiecialiy  the  deep,  thrilling,  pervading  support 
of  the  organ,  and  all  combine  in  introducing  music  to  the  public  in  a 
new  light,  that  of  the  suljlinie. 

Then,  for  once,  it  was  permitted  the  almost  inspired  master  to 
write  with  headlong  haste  all  through  that  blessed  fortnight,  one  great 
work,  which  stands,  and  will  long  stand,  as  a  ne  plus  ultra  of  musical 
effort  in  the  direction  of  the  pathetic,  the  inspiring,  and  the  sublime. 
The  "  Messiah  "  draws  a  part  of  its  impressiveness,  no  doubt,  from  its 
noble  text,  which  traverses  the  entire  range  of  the  most  precious 
religious  associations.     And  this  also  helped  the  composer,  who    here. 
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at  times,  rises  almost  above  himself.  But  to  whatever  source  we  may- 
attribute  its  power  over  us,  it  is  certain  that  in  Handel's  "  Messiah  " 
we  have  a  work  without  which  our  idea  of  music  would  be  much  lower 
than  it  is,  and  the  world  would  be  by  much  the  loser. 

In  the  Bach  "Passions  Music"  we  have  a  different  work,  and  one 
\vhich  is  decidedly  the  expression  of  worship.  But  of  this  subject 
more  is  said  in  chapter  XLII.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  here  that  oratorio 
is  the  field  in  which  music  has  been  furnished  with  the  occasion  and 
the  means  for  exercising  itself  to  its  farthest  bounds  in  the  direction 
of  the  elevated,  the  heroic,  and  the  sublime. 

Opera  is  of  the  world,  worldly.  And  this  for  two  reasons  :  As  a 
<lrama  it  deals  with  life,  idealized,  perhaps,  sometimes  made  ludicrous, 
but  in  any  case  with  life.  Its  trinity  in  unity  is  "  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil."  We  have  only  to  run  over  the  librettos,  if  we  have 
never  seen  the  pieces  for  ourselves,  to  find,  in  almost  every  one  of 
them  "  the  prince  of  this  world"  enthroned.  Read  the  books  of  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  "Figaro,"  "Robert  le  Diable,"  "Faust,"  "11  Trovatore," 
*'  II  Traviata,"  and  almost  all  the  rest.  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
opera  stands  for  an  amusement.  The  opera  composer  must  meet  his 
public.  They  do  not  go  to  the  play-house  to  hear  sermons,  nor  to 
sing  psalms,  but  to  hear,  to  enjoy,  and  to  be  merry. 

The  opera  is  the  great  field  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  all  worldly 
emotion  comes  to  expression.  As  a  form  of  art  it  is  as  blessed  in 
abundant  means  as  the  oratorio.  For  although  it  lacks  the  massive 
chorus,  it  has  a  larger  number  of  trained  singers,  and  the  advantage  of 
action  and  spontaneous  sympathy  with  the  audience,  as  helps  to  inspi- 
ration. Librettist,  composer,  scene-painter,  and  singers,  all  combine  to 
place  before  us  a  form  of  art  which  has  in  it  every  possible  pleasure  of 
the  senses  of  hearing  and  sight,  and  along  with  this  much  of  a  finer 
and  higher  character. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  stage  and  the  drama,  opera  was  im- 
possible in  Handel's  day.  The  prophet  and  founder  of  the  modern 
opera,  Gliick,  wrote  his  great  works  more  than  thirty  years  after  Handel 
had  laid  down  his  operatic  pen  forever.  Counterpoint  needed  to  relax 
its  severity  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  in  chamber- 
maids and  valets  upon  the  stage.  Fugue,  also,  might  find  artistic  jus- 
tification in  a  fire,  where  the  first  engine  company  on  the  ground  gave 
out  the  theme,  the  next  answered  it,  etc.,  but  for  guests  at  an  evening 
party  it  is  but  a  tedious  form  of  utterance.  The  opera  needed  the  peo- 
ple's song.  Gliick  took  a  great  step  in  the  true  direction,  and  estab- 
lished the  canons  of  operatic  work.     Mozart  went    beyond    him  ;  and 
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Weber  beyond  him.  In  "  Der  Freischiitz "  we  have  the  very  peo- 
ple's song  itself. 

Besides  the  people's  song,  opera  needed  the  neat  and  pleasing 
melodic  and  harmonic  forms  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  With  these  it  be- 
came fully  equipped  in  its  department,  and  went  forth  under  its  cap- 
tains, such  as  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Auber, 
Verdi,  and  last  of  all,  Wagner,  to  conquer  the  world  of  secular 
music. 

In  its  nature  as  a  form  of  drama,  dealing  with  men  of  the 
present  or  the  immediate  past,  who  in  any  case  are  presented  on  the 
stage  as  living  before  us,  and  in  ranging  through  all  varieties  of  plays, 
from  roaring  farce  up  through  comedy  to  lieroic  and  elevated  phases 
of  life  (though  these  are  always  given  from  what,  in  stage  parlance,  one 
might  call  the  "  practicable  "  side  as  opposed  to  the  "  impractical  "  of 
oratorio),  the  opera  calls  upon  music  for  every  form  and  {)hase  of  its 
pleasant  modulation,  all  its  love  and  its  hate,  its  rejoicing  and  its  sor- 
row. And  what  the  voice  can  not  do,  it  offers  to  complete  through  the 
unrivalled  riches  of  the  modern  orchestra;  and  in  every  time  of 
"  trouble,"  where  music,  as  such,  fails  of  power,  it  produces  the 
"  sheep-skin,"  its  diploma  of  powers  yet  unexpended. 

Thus  the  opera  and  oratorio  together  present  us  on  the  whole 
with  every  result  that  has  been  reached  in  the  effort  to  clothe  words 
with  music,  and  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  highest  achievements 
in  music.  Yet,  even  in  these,  all  that  was  said  in  the  beginning  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  poetry  upon  music  holds  true;  and  all  the 
limitatiotis  of  vocal  music  as  a  form  of  art  are  here  to  be  found  illus- 
trated. We  have  on  one  side  Poetry,  of  which  the  practicable  libretto 
is  but  a  very  small  part.  And  on  the  other  side  Music,  of  which  opera 
and  oratorio  are,  to  be  sure,  a  larger  part,  yet  still  lacking  very  much 
of  the  elevated  sentiment  and  the  epic  sweep  of  pure  music,  as  found 
in  the  symphony.  Nevertheless,  vocal  music  retains  for  itself  two 
great  points  of  merit:  It  is  the  most  understandable  form  of  music, 
for  even  the  unmusical  can  follow  the  words.  And,  second,  through 
the  effort  to  unite  music  to  poetry,  and  to  extend  its  range  to  an 
equal  compass,  the  true  relation  of  music  to  emotion  has  been 
worked  out,  and  instrumental  music  itself  has  gained  in  freedom  of 
form  and  range  of  expression. 


Part  Eighth. 


HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
SKETCHES. 


CHAPTER     FORTY-TWO. 

JOHN   SEBASTIAN   BACH. 

Across  this  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries  Bach's  life  appears  to 
have  been  very  dull  and  uneventful.  He  was  born  at  Eisenach,  Prus- 
sia, March  21,  1G85,  as  Ritter  says,  "  a  musician  of  the  fifth  generation 
of  one  of  the  most  musical  families  ever  produced  by  any  country." 
His  entire  life  passed  in  the  burgher-like  simplicity  of  the  middle  class 
German.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  very  young;  and  before  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  had  lost  his  father  also.  He  then  went  to  his  elder 
brother,  John  Christopher,  organist  at  OlirdrufF,  who  gave  him  his  first 
lessons  in  piano  playing.  Bach  had  scarcely  more  than  made  a  begin- 
ning (which  must  have  been  exceedingly  easy  to  so  gifted  a  nature  as 
his)  wlien  he  cast  his  covetous  eyes  on  a  paper-bound  volume  contain- 
ing pieces  by  Frohberger,  Kerl,  Pachelbel  and  others.  But  such 
treasures  of  art  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  a  boy  not  yet  twelve  years 
old — at  least  not  if  the  crusty  John  Christopher  could  help  it — so  he 
locked  the  book  in  a  corner  cupboard,  and  gave  himself  no  further 
anxiety  on  the  sul)ject.  But  the  little  John  Sebastian  was  of  a  perse- 
vering kind,  as  we  shall  see  before  we  have  done  with  him,  and  his 
little  hand  proved  able  to  push  through  the  lattice  work  door  and  reach 
the  precious  book.  But  liow  to  make  it  his  own.  Why  copy  it,  to  be 
sure.  But  the  awful  John  Cliristopher  !  "  Do  it  at  night,"  said  the 
tempter.  "  But  I've  no  candles,"  said  the  boy.  "The  full  moon." 
"Sure  enough,"  said  plucky  John  Sebastian,  "  free  to  all."  So  for  six 
long  months  every  bright  night  found   him  diligently  copying  the  for- 
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bidden  treasure — copying,  we  may  he  sure,  witli  rare  patience,  and  a 
singularly  fine  hand  for  ahoy,  for  paper  was  scarce.  Alas!  just  as  the 
task  was  done,  in  an  unhicky  moment  his  brother  found  him  out,  and 
not  oidy  confiscated  the  original  but  the  copy  as  well,  and  the  poor 
John  Sebastian  had  only  the  comforting  recollection  that  at  least  he 
"  had  done  his  best.-" 

After  a  while  the  brother  died,  and  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  "  gym- 
nasium" (or  grammar  school)  at  Luneberg,  and  was  sopi-ano  singer  at 
St.  Michael's  church.  While  here  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
good  players.  On  one  occasion  he  went  to  Hamburg  (about  forty  miles 
away)  to  hear  Reinken,  who  was  at  that  time  a  famous  organist,  and 
again  to  Zell  to  hear  the  Prince's  band  there,  and  especially  to  become 
better  versed  in  the  French  taste  that  prevailed.  All  the  while  he  ap- 
plied himself  so  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  organ  and  piano  that  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  (in  1703)  we  find  him  widely  recognized  as  an  un- 
doubted master,  and  appointed  court  musician  at  Weimar.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  organist  at  the  new  church  of  Arnstadt — pro- 
bably because  he  could  pursue  his  taste  for  the  organ  better  there,  for 
his  duties  as  court  musician  involved  only  his  services  as  violinist.  In 
his  new  place  he  manifested  the  diligence  that  had  all  along  character- 
ized liim.  Wherever  in  all  the  country  around  there  was  a  celebrated 
organist,  there  would  Bach  be  sure  to  go  in  order  to  discover  the  charm 
and  secret  of  his  power.  He  went  on  foot  to  Lubeck  to  hear  Bux- 
tehude,  a  distinguished  master  there;  and,  too  poor  to  take  lessons,  he 
even  remained  a  fviU  quarter  of  a  year  a  secret  hearer  of  that  organist. 
All  this  time  he  diligently  exercised  himself  in  organ  and  piano  play- 
ing, and  in  all  schools  of  composition.  He  studied  with  the  closest 
care  all  the  older  master  works  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He  fervently 
desired  to  make  a  longer  art  journey  into  Italy,  but  jjoverty  prevented. 
By  degrees,  however,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  chief  works  of  Pal- 
estrina,  Caldara,  Lotti,  and  the  other  best  writers  of  the  Italian  school. 
He  had  already  learned  the  Italian  art  of  singing,  from  Italian  singers 
he  had  known  in  Hamburg. 

With  such  diligence  no  wonder  his  fame  spread  abroad  as  that  of 
a  master.  Accordingly  we  find  him  soon  back  to  Weimar  as  Court 
organist,  and  later  (1717)  as  chief  music  director.  Here,  doubtless,  he 
composed  many  of  his  chief  works  for  the  organ  and  his  orchestral 
suites. 

About  this  time  Marchand,  Handel's  master,  died  at  Halle,  and 
Bach  was  invited  to  succeed  him.  He  even  went  to  Halle  to  prove  his 
qualifications,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  take  the  place.     Some  time 
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before  tliis  Marchand  and  Bacli  had  been  invited  to  play  in  contest 
before  the  king  at  Dresden,  but  at  tlie  last  moment  Marchand's  courage 
failed  him,  for  he  had  in  some  way  found  out  that  the  young  German 
had  an  unparalleled  fluency  of  ideas  combined  with  rare  skill  in  treat- 
ment; so  Bach  amused  and  astonished  for  hours  the  great  audience 
gathered  by  his  wonderful  performances.  Passing  over  Bach's  service 
as  court  music  director  under  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen  (extend- 
ing through  six  years),  and  his  journey  to  Hamburg  to  play  the  organ, 
where  he  excited  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  breast  of  the  veteran 
Reinken  by  his  masterly  improvisations  on  the  chorale,  "  An  Wasser- 
flusseii  Babyloii's^^''  we  come  to  the  year  1733  when  Bach  was  appointed 
Cantor  to  the  St.  Thomas  school  in  Leipsic,  where  he  spent  twenty-six 
fruitful  and  peaceful  years.  What  good  came  of  this  quiet  life  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  his  works.  The 
chief  episode  of  his  Leipsic  life  was  his  visit  to  Frederick  the  Great,  at 
Potsdam,  in  the  year  1747.  This  visit  was  paid  only  after  the  most 
pressing  invitations  from  the  king,  expressed  through  Bach's  second 
son,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel,  who  was  at  that  time  chapel  master  to  the 
Princess  Amelia.  King  Frederick  was  a  flute  player,  and,  like  the 
most  of  the  breed,  thought  himself  a  fine  one.  So  every  night,  when 
not  too  busy  with  cares  of  state,  he  was  accustomed  to  get  his  orchestra 
together  and  astonish  them  with  his  flute  virtuosity.  In  this  way  he 
imagined  himself  greater  than  a  king — a  God-endowed  artist.  One 
night  just  as  the  musical  hilarity  was  about  to  begin,  a  servant  brought 
him  the  list  of  arrivals.  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  solemidy,  "  Old 
Bach  is  come!"  So,  all  stained  with  travel  and  tumbled  and  torn  with 
the  horrible  stage-coaching  of  those  days,  with  never  a  moment  for  a 
hasty  bite  of  something  to  eat,  with  scarcely  a  glass  of  beer  to  soothe 
the  inner  man,  the  great  king  was  confronted  by  a  greater,  the  king  of 
the  organ,  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Bach,  taken  from  one  room  to 
another  by  the  king  and  assembled  musicians,  was  compelled  to  inspect 
and  play  upon  every  one  of  the  numerous  Silberman  pianos  in  the 
palace.  After  Bach  had  improvised  for  a  while  he  asked  the  king  to 
give  him  a  subject  in  which  to  work  out  a  fugue,  and  the  learning  dis- 
played in  the  work  was  highly  admired  by  all  present.  He  then  selected 
a  suitable  subject  and  worked  out  extempore  a  fugue  in  six  obligato 
parts. 

The  next  day  they  made  the  tour  of  all  the  organs  in  Potsdam,  in 
in  order  that  the  King  might  hear  his  organ-playing.  On  his  return  to 
Leipsic,  Bach  composed  the  subject  he  had  received  from  the  King  in 
three  and  six  parts,  and  had   it  engraved    under  the  title  "  Mia^ikal- 
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isches  Opfer''''  (musical  offering),  and  dedicated  it  to  the  inventor — 
certainly  a  neat  and  proper  thing  to  do,  and  for  which  I  hope  the 
rather  stingy  King  had  the  grace  to  make  a  fit  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Bach  not  only  used  his  eyes  enormously  in  reading  and  writing  an 
immense  mass  of  works  in  early  youth,  seriously  undermining  his  sight 
by  the  moonlight  writing,  but  in  many  cases  he  had  engraved,  his  own 
compositions.  In  consequence  of  all  this  application  through  more 
than  sixty  years,  at  last  his  eyes  became  much  inflamed,  and  finally  he 
lost  his  sight  altogether.  This  so  weighed  upon  his  spirits  that  he  con- 
tinued to  decline   for  fully  half  a  year,  and   finally   expired  July  28th, 

iroo. 

Bach  was  twice  married.  The  first  wife  had  seven  children;  the 
second  thirteen,  of  whom  eight  were  sons.  Several  of  his  children 
were  musicil,  and  one  of  them,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel,  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  school  of  music.  His  theory  was  that 
the  instrument  must  be  made  to  sing;  accordingly  we  find  him  content 
with  shorter  forms  and  less  learned  musical  phraseology  than  that 
adopted  by  his  father,  whom,  on  his  own  ground,  he  modestly  confessed 
himself  totally  incapable  of  rivalling. 

As  a  piano  player  Bach  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  time.  His 
touch  was  silvery,  distinct  and  expressive,  his  legato  playing  extremely 
perfect,  and  his  contrasts  of  power  remarkable  for  that  day.  He  had 
a  short,  thick  hand,  and  Prof.  Karl  Klauser  (of  the  seininnry  at  Farm- 
ington,  Conn.)  says  that  as  near  as  he  can  make  it  out  from  Forkel's  life, 
Bach's  touch  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Dr. 
Win.  Mason — a  touch  which  then,  as  now,  produced  the  most  lovely 
and  varied  tones  from  the  piano-forte. 

As  an  organ  player  Bach  has  had  great  injustice  done  him  by  those 
who  suppose  that  every  time  he  sat  down  to  the  organ  he  drew  all  the 
stops  and  "  blazed  away  "  by  the  hour  on  the  full  organ.  Not  he.  The 
organ  builders  used  to  complain  of  his  audacity  in  making  combina- 
tions. They  said  he  put  stops  together  in  the  most  unlieard  of  and 
unorthodox  manner.  And  all  this  is  easy  enough  to  understand. 
Bach  was  first  a  violinist,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  violinist  who 
could  not  appreciate  melody.  He  was  full  of  melody.  Consider  fur- 
ther that  he  was  an  orchestral  writer  of  rare  power — quite  an  innova- 
tor in  his  day,  coloring  his  scores  to  the  full  scope  of  the  instruments 
then  employed.  Besides,  his  very  organ  works  themselves  contradict 
this  notion,  for  the  full  organ  pieces  do  not  make  up  more  than  half 
the   volume  of  them;  but  we  find  trios  for  two  claviers  and  pedale. 
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and  variations  which  you  may  be  sure  Bach  "  varied"  in  combination 
no  less  than  in  harmony  and  melody. 

While  Bach  was  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  Church  he  had  two 
choirs  and  an  orchestra  at  his  disposal.  Music  was  no  small  part  of 
the  service.  The  hearty  sin<^ing  of  the  German  peasants  and  school 
children  in  the  simple  chorals,  which  Bach  accompanied  with  such 
wonderful  harmonies,  and  the  well-trained  choirs,  combined  to  afford 
the  composer  rare  facilities  for  the  illustration  of  the  musical  ideas 
with  which  tiis  solid-looking  old  head  teemed.  So  on  every  feast  day 
he  brought  out  a  new  Cantata,  a  psalm  set  to  music  for  one  or  two 
choirs,  orchestra  and  organ,  now  and  then  a  verse  of  a  psalm-tune  in- 
terspersed, in  which  everybody  took  part,  and  the  freest  use  of  solos 
that  the  subject  demanded.  Of  these  works  about  seventy  have  been 
published,  ranging  from  twenty  minutes  in  length  to  an  hour — works 
which  suggested  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  "  As  Pants  the 
Heart,"  etc. 

To  be  sure  but  few  of  the  common  people  knew  what  wonderful 
things  they  were  hearing.  Robert  Franz  tells  that  he  once  saw  a  very  old 
man  who  was  sexton  of  the  St.  Thomas  Church  while  Bach  was  there. 
"And  what  did  they  think  of  his  works?"  asked  the  enthusiastic  and 
reverential  Franz.  "  Mr.  Bach's  compositions,"  said  the  sapient  critic, 
"  were  very  much  alike." 

The  greatest  work  of  this  period  was  Bach's  "  Passions  M  usic," 
according  to  St.  Matthew.  This  consists  of  about  two  hours'  music, 
solos,  choruses,  interspersed  stanzas  of  hymn  tunes  descriptive  of  the 
passion  of  the  garden  and  the  cross.  It  was  written  for  and  first  given 
on  Good  Friday  evening  in  1729,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  again  until  Mendelssohn  exhumed  it  a  hundred  years  later,  and 
gave  it  on  Good  Friday  1829.  Since  then  it  has  been  frequently  done 
in  Germany,  and  always  on  Good  Friday  in  the  St.  Thomas  Church  in 
Leipsic.  This  work  has  become  much  admired  in  London,  and  was  nib- 
bled at  bravely  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston  at  their 
Festival  in  1871,  and  finally  given  entire  in  1877,  largely,  be  it  said, 
through  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Dvvight  and  two  or  three  other  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  Bach. 

When  given  at  Leipsic,,  and  as  a  religious  service,  the  Passion 
Music  is  full  of  pathos  and  beauty.  Let  us  imagine  a  vast,  barn-like 
church,  dimly  lighted,  with  two  galleries,  one  above  the  other.  Far 
up  in  the  upper  gallery,  with  never  a  soul  in  sight,  we  hear  the  voices 
of  the  choirs  and  organ.  The  choirs  occupy  opposite  galleries.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  gentle  strain  begins,  "Come,  ye  daughters,  weep 
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for  anguish,"  and  presently  breaks  in  the  penetrating  voice  of  a  couple 
hundred  school  children,  singing  independently  the  choral,  "  O  Lamb 
of  God,  all  blameless,"  a  tone  and  words  as  familiar  there  as  the  Old 
Hundredth  here.  The  effect  is  totally  indescribable.  The  gentle  and 
cultivated  tones  of  the  choir  as  they  thread  the  graceful  strains  of  the 
counterpoint,  the  reed-like  and  lusty  tones  of  the  boys'  voices,  the 
coloring  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  sombre  majesty  of  the  organ — all  this 
with  never  a  performer  visible;  you  sit  there  in  the  darkness  and  from 
some  far-away  shore  the  sounds  come  to  you  and  overwhelm  you 
with  waves  of  music.  Anon  the  chorus  dies  away  and  a  piercing  haut- 
boy takes  up  a  charming  theme  which  a  solo  voice  interprets,  "  I'll 
watch  with  my  dear  Jesus,"  and  softly,  yet  richly,  the  chorus  responds, 
"  So  slumber  shall  my  sins  befall." 

And  further  on  the  whole  congregation,  choirs  and  instruments, 
all  in  tender  devotion,  take  up  the  strain — 

"  O  Head,  all  bruised  and  wounded^ 
Hung  up  to  brutal  scorn! 
O  Head  with  shame  surrounded 
W  th  crown  of  cruel  thorn  ! 
O  Head,  to  honor  wonted, 
To  splendor  all  divine, 
Now  outraged  and  affronted: 
All  hail,  dear  master  mine !" 

This  indeed  is  religious  art!  Not  these  the  utterances  of  the 
bright  concert  room,  for  the  applause  of  the  unthoughtful  crowd;  but 
here  the  Christian  heart  meditates  on  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and 
to  celebrate  that  wondrous  love  tearfully  brings  every  offering  that 
the  musical  art  affords. 

Mr.  John  Hullah,  in  his  lectures  on  "  The  Transition  Periods  of 
Music,"  holds  that  Bach's  obscurity  of  expression  is  such  as  will  for- 
ever debar  him  from  wide  popularity.  This  way  of  putting  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  fortunate.  "  Obscurity  of  expression"  is  not  properly  pre- 
dicable  of  Bach.  Nor  has  he  any  lack  of  melody.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  absolutely  the  most  inexhaustible  of  all  in  this  direction.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  Bach  carried  the  intellectual  in  music  beyond  the 
point  where  technical  devices  assist  the  expression  of  emotion — at  least 
for  our  day.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  while  there  are  now  few  musi- 
cians who  can  handle  contrapuntal  forms  well,  in  Bach's  day  this  was 
a  common  accomplishment,  and  formulte  of  expression  which  in  his 
day  were  clear  enough,  and  dramatic  enough.  ?,r«;  in  the  lijjht  of  this 
excitable  nineteenth  century,  too  cold> 
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And  however  Bach  may  staml  with  the  public,  he  has  been  the 
great  inspiration  to  all  the  Ijest  and  most  poetic  of  later  musicians, — 
as  for  instance  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Chopin — and  this,  across 
a  century  or  so,  is  surely  great  honor.  To  the  organist  and  violinist 
Bach's  works  are  at  once  the  best  exercises  for  developing  his  art  as  a 
player,  and  the  freshest  and  most  characteristic  pieces  for  his  instru- 
ment. Yet  not  all  Bach's  coinpo?'tions  are  great.  But  in  the  mass 
(the  manuscripts  make  a  pile  over  two  feet  high,  and,  it  is  computed, 
would  occupy  a  copyist  more  than  twenty  years  to  copy  them — 
although  this,  I  dare  say,  is  making  it  rather  a  fat  thing  for  the  copy- 
ist) masterworks  of  the  purest  conception  are  to  be  found,  and  that  in 
large  numbers. 

I  can  not  sum  up  Bach's  works  better  than  in  the  words  of  Wilhelm 
Rust,  in  Mendel's  "  Conversations- Lexicon,^''  article  "  Bach." 

"  In  all  these  works,  from  the  greatest  and  richest  in  compass  clear 
down  to  the  smallest  range  of  musical  formations.  Bach  maintained  his 
imperishable  glory  as  the  lofty  representative  of  the  Inner  and  Spiritual 
in  art,  as  the  boldest  and  mightiest  herald  of  the  ideal  in  art  works. 
The  great  contrapuntal  skill  which  holds  performer  and  hearer  in  the 
chains  of  the  most  perfect  polyphony,  the  mastership  of  the  works  in 
their  organic  development,  and  their  value  and  thankfulness  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  serve  only  as  means  for  expressing  his  ideal.  All 
these  are  the  stuff  through  which  he  expresses  the  spiritual.  The  purely 
technical,  therefore,  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  Bach's  chief  great- 
ness, although  many  still  suppose  so.  His  greatness  rests  not  in  the 
ingenious  forms  of  which,  to  be  sure,  he  is  master,  so  that.no  one  before 
or  since  has  expressed  himself  in  them  so  easily  and  naturally,  but 
rather  in  the  noble,  free  and  lofty  spirit,  which  in  its  mighty  flight  is 
able  to  rule  and  control  his  thoughts  and  perceptions,  and  with  equal 
ease  strike  the  strings  of  a  sought-for  emotion,  or  rise  into  the  bound- 
less fields  of  free  music.  Deep  moral  earnestness  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  his  music,  and  glorifies  even  his  playful  creations;  esthetic 
loveliness  adds  itself  to  him,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord.  Only  such 
a  strength,  eminent  in  depth  of  thought,  and  equally  skillful  in  expres- 
sion, could  possibly  have  produced  such  colossal  structures  and  giant 
forms  as  Bach  has  left  us  in  his  great  church  works,  which,  in  all  their 
greatness,  are  created  out  of  the  deepest  and  most  trustful  piety." 

10 
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Pkogramme  of  Bach  Illustrations. 

1.  (Moderately  Difficult.) 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor,  "  Clavier"  I.  No.  2. 

2.  Loure  in  G^  arranged  by  Heinze. 

3.  Sarabande  in  A,  No.  5,  Sach  "  Favorite  Pieces,"  Peters,  No.  231.  , 

4.  Gravotte  in  D,  No.  3  in  the  same. 

5.  Song,  "  My  Heart  ever  Faithful."  i 
6   Invention  in  E  minor,  No.  7  of  the  3-part  Inventions. 

7.  Gavotte  in  D,  arranged  by  Mason. 

2.  {Difficult,  Employing  the  Piano,  Organ,  and  Violin.) 

1.  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue.  * 

2.  Air  for  G,  string,  (As  played  by  Wilhelmj). 

3   Courante  in  E  minor,  No.  7,  from  Peters,  No.  221. 

4.  Organ  Prelude  in  B  minor,  Organ  works  Vol.  II,  No.  10. 

5.  Chaconne  for  violin  Solo. 

6.  Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor.  Organ  works,  "Vol.  II,  No  4. 

7.  Meditation  upon  Bach's  1st  Prelude,  by  Ch.  Gounod,  For  organ,  piano,  ano 

violin. 

3.  (For  Piano  and  Voice.) 

1.  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue. 

2.  Song,  "  My  Heart  ever  Faithful. 
.3.  Invention  in  F,  No.  8,  two  part. 

Sarabande  in  A. 

Invention  in  E  minor. 

Gigue  iu  G,  (No.  2  in  Peters,  No.  221). 

4.  Slumber  Song  from  Christmas  Oratorio. 

5.  Invention  iu  C  miuor,  3  part. 
Loure  in  G,  Heinze. 

Sarabande- in  F,  No.  6,  Peters,  No.  221. 
Echo  in  B  minor.  No.  8  of  the  same. 
Gavotte  in  E  major,  Arr.  by  Tours. 

6.  Echo  Aria  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio. 

7.  Grand  Organ  Fugue  in  G  minor,  Arranged  lor  piano  by  Liszt 
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CHAPTER     FORTY-THREE. 

GEORGE   FREDERICK  HANDEL. 

At  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  Feb.  23,  1685,  was  born  Bach's  great 
conteTnporary,  and,  in  after  times,  rival,  Geo.  Frederick  Handel.  His 
father  was  a  physician  and  surgeon.  The  little  George  early  showed 
an  immense  desire  for  music,  and  that  to  his  poor  father's  discomfiture; 
"For,"  said  the  judicious  sire,  "music  is  an  elegant  art  and  fine 
amusement,  but  as  an  occupation  it  hath  little  dignity,  having  for  its 
object  nothing  better  than  mere  entertainment  and  pleasure."  So  he 
kept  the  boy  out  of  school  lest  he  should  learn  to  sing,  and  taught  him 
his  Latin  and  humanities  at  home.  But,  by  connivance  of  mother  or 
nurse,  they  say,  the  boy  contrived  to  get  a  dumb  spinet  hid  away  in  the 
garret,  and  there,  by  night,  taught  himself  to  play.  The  "  dumb  spinet" 
was  a  very  small  piano-forte,  of  which  the  strings  were  wound  with  cloth 
so  that  when  struck  it  gave  forth  only  a  mild  tinkling  sound.  They 
were  made  for  nuns  who  might  want  a  little  music  in  a  quiet  way  with- 
out disturbing  the  lady  superiors. 

When  still  a  small  boy,  scarce  eight  years  old,  his  father  made  a 
trip  to  Weissenfels,  to  visit  his  eldest  son,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  there.  Of  course  he  had  no  idea  of  taking  the  little  George 
Frederick  with  him,  for,  at  court,  the  boy  would  be  almost  sure  to  hear 
some  music  and  so  get  further  strengthened  in  his  pestiferous  liking  for 
the  shallow  art.  But  as  the  good  old  doctor  drove  away  in  his  chaise 
the  boy  ran  after  him  a  mile  or  two,  and  begged  so  hard  to  be  taken 
that  the  father  finally  bundled  him  into  the  chaise  and  took  him  along 
"to  get  rid  of  him."  Arrived  at  court,  the  boy  was  left  to  shift  for 
himself  while  papa  and  the  big  brother  were  seeing  the  lions  of  the 
place.  By  a  natural  attraction  the  young  musician  soon  found  himself 
in  the  chapel,  and,  with  the  friendly  aid  of  a  good  natured  servant  at 
the  bellows,  was  soon  in  fine  frenzy  of  harmony  at  the  organ.  By  a 
lucky  chance  the  Duke  came  along,  and  immediately  perceived  the  real 
talent  of  the  young  player.  And  here,  to  his  great  horror,  papa  Handel 
found  him  a  little  later.  But  the  Duke  assured  the  old  gentleman  that 
the  boy  had  a  genuine  talent  for  music  which  must  on  no  account  be 
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hid;  that  he  must  put  young  George  Frederick  under  strict  training  as 
a  musician,  and  not  try  to  thwart  the  pLaiii  design  of  Providence. 

So,  on  his  return  to  Halle,  young  Handel  was  pvit  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  great  organist  there,  Zachau,  who,  for  about  three  years, 
put  him  through  a  course  of  the  heroic  training  those  times  delighted 
in.  Towards  the  last  of  this  course  Handel  wrote  a  cantata  or  motette 
every  week — many  of  them,  I  dare  say,  poor  stuff;  for  what  else  could 
be  expected  of  a  boy  of  ten,  although  they  must  have  been  technically 
correct  to  satisfy  the  conscientious  old  pedagogue.  At  length  Zachau 
had  not  the  heart  to  keep  it  up  any  longer,  for  a  boy  who  could  produce 
fugues  with  such  facility  and  of  so  good  an  average  of  merit  was  already 
a  master,  and  so  Zachau  told  him.  So  Handel  went  next  to  Berlin,  in 
1G96,  and  studied  the  opera  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elector. 
The  next  year  old  Dr.  Handel  died,  leaving  his  family  poorly  provided 
for.  George  Frederick  then  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  hoped  to 
earn  a  living  as  violinist  in  the  opera  orchestra.  Being  a  rather  poor 
player  he  got  a  very  subordinate  position,  that  of  rlpieno  second  violin 
(a  sort  of  fifth  wheel),  and  was  regarded  by  the  other  players  as  a  verit- 
able dunce,  for  he  was  nineteen,  large,  awkward,  rather  shy,  and  a  poor 
fiddler.  But  one  day  the  leader  was  sick  and  the  rehearsal  likely  to 
fall  through;  and  Handel  took  his  seat  at  the  harpsichord  (or  piano) 
because  he  could  best  be  spared  from  his  place  in  the  orchestra,  and 
carried  the  rehearsal  through  with  such  spirit  that  the  whole  orchestra 
broke  into  loud  applause. 

On  the  strength  of  this  recognition  he  appears  soon  as  permanent 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  and,  along  with  his  dear  friend  Matheson,  a 
chief  composer  of  opera  for  the  Hamburg  stage.  Here  presently  he 
brought  out  '■'■Almirn'"  and  "iVero,'"  and,  probably,  '■'•Florindo  and 
Daphne^''  which  he  had  already  written  while  in  Berlin.  But  it  was 
Handel's  great  desire  to  visit  Italy.  So,  refusing  the  liberal  offer  of 
Prince  Giovanni  Gaston  de  Medici  to  send  him,  he  saved  his  money  and 
was  straightway  able  to  go  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  1707,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  entered  Florence.  Here,  however,  he  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  compose  the  opera  "  Roderigo^''  for  which  he  received  one 
hundred  sequins,  when  he  immediately  betook  himself  to  Venice. 
Here  he  was  received  with  open  arms.  The  abounding  vitality  of  his 
music  and  its  sparkling  and  good  natured  originality  was  such  as  to 
secure  for  him  the  epithet  "the  dear  Saxon"  ("  //  C<iri>  Sassone'"). 

Domenico  Scarlatti  was  the  great  harpsichordist  of  all  Italy  at  that 
time.  He  was  a  sort  of  Chopin  of  his  day,  imparting  a  new  grace  and 
scope  to  piano-forte  music,  yet  not  creating  in  such  a  masterly  way  as 
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to  conquer  the  after-coming  generations.  Handel,  also,  excelled  as  a 
harpsichordist,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  artists  were  widely 
discussed.  It  was  generally  thought  that  Scarlatti  played  with  more 
grace;  but  at  the  organ  Handel  was  unquestionably  the  superior. 
Scarlatti  himself,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  One  night  at  a  masked 
ball  a  disguised  player  seated  himself  at  the  harpsichord  and  amid 
the  noise  and  confusion  played  away  unnoticed.  But  just  then  Scar- 
latti came  in  and  at  once  his  trained  ear  recognized  the  masterly  touch. 
"  It  is  either  the  Saxon  or  the  Devil,"  said  he.  It  was  the  Saxon. 
Whenever  people  used  to  praise  his  playing  he  used  to  pronounce 
Handel's  name  and,  with  the  Italian  grimace,  cross  himself.  But  Handel 
and  Scarlatti  became  fast  friends. 

Here  in  Venice,  Handel  in  three  weeks  composed  an  opera 
'•'■  Agripphia^''  which  made  a  furore  from  Venice  to  Rome.  Here 
he  secured  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  whose  band-master 
was  the  celebrated  Corelli,  a  composer  and  violinist  of  somewhat  re- 
fined and  gentle  nature,  but  of  marked  genius.  Here  Handel  wrote 
five  operas,  of  which  we  have  no  room  to  speak  further. 

In  1709  he  was  back  again  in  Germany,  at  Hanover,  where  he  was 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  George  of  Brunswick,  afterwards 
the  English  George  I,  at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.  Here  he  fell  in  with 
some  English  noblemen,  who  invited  him  over  to  London.  So  with 
gracious  leave  of  absence  from  the  Elector,  he  came  to  London  in  the 
Autumn  of  1710,  where  he  found  the  Italian  taste  everywhere  prev- 
alent. To  meet  this  he  composed  the  opera  Hinaldo,  which  was 
brought  out  in  1711  with  immense  success,  and  was  forthwith  arranged 
for  pianos  and  barrel  organs,  and  was  thrummed,  whistled  and  beat 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Walsh,  the  publisher,  is 
said  to  have  made  £1,500  out  of  the  sale  of  the  pieces  of  this  opera. 
Within  a  few  months  Handel  was  back  again  in  Hanover,  but  the  quiet 
German  Court  was  not  much  to  his  taste  after  the  success  in  London. 
So  again  he  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  London,  and  in  1712 
brought  out  an  ode  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  birthday.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  peace  of  Utrecht  gave  occasion  for  the  Te  Deum  and  Jubi- 
late (both  well  known  in  England),  and  for  these  three  the  composer 
received  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from  Queen  Anne,  and  forthwith 
Handel  (to  use  a  western  phrase)  "  went  back  "  on  Hanover  and  its 
rather  slow  court  completely  and  for  good.  Now-this  was  all  very  well 
as  long  as  the  Queen  lived,  for  the  public  was  ready  to  hear. and  pay. 
But  presently  Queen  Anne  died,  and,  bad  luck  for  Handel,  George  I, 
in  very  wrathful  mood  at  the  trick  played  him  by  his  quondam  chapel 
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master,  came  over  himself  to  reign.  Handel  was  forbidden  the  court; 
but  Handel's  music  was  sung  and  played  everywhere,  and  the  new  King 
not  only  knew  good  music  when  he  heard  it,  but  he  knew  Handel's 
music  as  well  as  he  knew  his  robust  frame  and  round  face.  So  one 
day  as  the  King  went  down  the  river  in  a  state  barge,  a  boat  came 
after  him  playing  some  new  and  delightful  music,  which  in  the  turn  of 
the  phrases  was  Handel's  clearly  enough.  This  was  the  celebrated 
"water  music,"  well  enough  in  its  day,  but  now,  in  sjiite  of  its  election 
and  high  calling,  r&thev  passe/.  But  it  appeased  the  ire  of  the  King, 
and  Handel's  pardon  was  sealed  with  a  new  pension  of  £200  a  year. 

Mr.  Haweis,  in  "Music  and  Morals,"  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of 
the  society  in  which  Handel  moved  at  that  time.  "  Yonder  heavy,  rag- 
ged looking  youth,  standing  at  a  corner  of  Regent  street  with  a  slight 
and  rather  refined  looking  companion,  is  the  obscure  Samuel  Johnson, 
quite  unknown  to  fame.  He  is  walking  with  Richard  Savage.  As 
Signer  Handel,  the  composer  of  Italian  music,  passes  by.  Savage  be- 
comes excited,  and  nudges  his  friend,  who  only  takes  a  languid  in- 
terest in  the  foreigner.  Johnson  did  not  care  for  music  ;  of  many 
noises  he  considered  it  the  least  disagreeable. 

"  Toward  Charing  Cross  comes,  in  sliovel  hat  and  cassock,  the 
renowned  ecclesiastic.  Dean  Swift.  He  has  just  nodded  patronizingly 
to  Bononcini  in  the  Strand  and  suddenly  meets  Handel,  who  cuts  him 
dead.     Nothing  disconcerted,  the  Dean  moves  on  muttering  his  famous 

epigram  : 

'  Some  say  that  Signer  Bononcini, 
Compared  to  Handel,  is  a  ninny ; 
While  others  vow  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  hardly  lit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  that  such  difierences  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.' 

"  As  Handel  enters  '  Turk's  Head,'  at  the  corner  of  Regent  street, 
a  noble  coach  and  four  drove  up;  it  is  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  is 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Pope;  presently  a  deformed  little  man  in  an  iron- 
grey  suit,  and  a  face  as  keen  as  a  razor,  hobbles  out,  makes  a  low  bow 
to  the  burly  Handel,  who,  helping  him  into  the  chariot,  gets  in  after 
him,  and  they  drive  off  together  to  Cannons,  the  Duke's  mansion  at 
Edge  ware  There  they  meet  Mr.  Addison,  the  poet  Gay,  and  the  witty 
Arbuthnot,  who  have  been  asked  to  luncheon.  The  last  number  of 
the  Spectator  lies  on  the  table,  and  a  brisk  discussion  soon  arises  be- 
tween Pope  and  Addison  concerning  the  merits  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in 
which  the  poet  would  have  the  better,  if  he  only  knew  a  little  more 
about  music,  and  could  keep  his  temper." 
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The  Duke  had  a  private  chapel,  and  appointed  Handel  organist 
in  place  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  who  retired  with  very  good  grace  before  one 
so  manifestly  his  superior.  The  Duke's  chapel  became  a  very  fashion- 
able Sunday  resort  Of  those  who  wanted  to  worship  God  in  great  com- 
pany and  hear  Mr.  Handel  play  the  organ.  While  in  this  position 
Handel  composed  what  were  called  the  "  Chandos  Anthems,"  numbering 
over  a  hundred  pieces.  These  are  interesting  as  marking  his  transi- 
tion towards  the  oratorio  ;  but  they  are  never  performed  now,  except 
for  their  historical  interest.  During  his  residence  at  Cannons,  which 
extended  to  1721,  Handel  composed  his  oratorio  of  "  Esther." 

In  1720  Handel  was  engaged  by  a  societ^'^  of  noblemen  to  com- 
pose operas  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  the  Haymarket,  of 
which  '■'•  Radamistus''''  was  one  of  the  lirst  fruits;  on  this  followed 
'■'■Floridante'"  in  1721  and"6>Wo"  in  1753 — the  latter  being  considered 
the  flower  of  his  dramatic  works.  Of  the  favorite  air  "  Aifani  del  pen- 
sier,"  Dr.  Pepusch  remarked,  "The  great  bear  was  certainly  inspired 
when  he  wrote  that  song."  This  career  of  activity  went  on  with  full 
tide  of  fashionable  favor  for  four  years,  including  seven  more  operas. 
Then  the  fashion  changed.  At  a  rival  theatre  Dr.  Pepusch  brought 
out  '  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  composed  of  all  sorts  of  bits  from  every 
source  including  much  from  Handel  himself,  and  all  the  public  went  to 
laugh  at  and  enjoy  it. 

Not  disheartened,  Handel  posted  off  to  Italy  to  get  a  supply  of 
the  best  singers,  determined  to  "  fight  it  out  on  that  line."  But  fash- 
ion is  a  fickle  goddess,  and  it  was  many  a  struggling  year  before  tough 
old  Handel  saw  her  smiling  face  again.  New  and  better  operas  were 
given  with  new  and  good  clothes  ;  but  the  public  did  not  respond. 
Giving  operas  with  Italian  singers  is  apt  to  try  one's  temper,  as  perhaps 
Messrs.  Maretzek,  Strakosch  and  Grau  could  inform  us  if  they  would. 
It  is  related  that  at  a  rehearsal,  after  repeated  signs  of  insubordination 
that  had  terribly  tried  the  composer's  irascible  temper,  the  famous  Cuz- 
zoni  finally  declined  to  sing  "  Falsa  Immagine."  Handel  exploded  at 
last.  "He  flew  at  the  wretched  woman  and  shook  her  like  a  rat.  'Ah! 
I  always  knew  you  were  a  fery  tefil,'  he  cried  ;  and  I  shall  now  let 
you  know  that  I  am  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  te  tefilsl'  and  dragging 
lier  to  the  open  window,  was  just  on  the  point  of  pitcliing  her  into  the 
street,  when,  in  every  sense  of^the  word  she  recanted.*" 

The  stru<jcrle  against  fate  lasted  until  about  1741.  In  1732,  we 
read  that  "  Hester,  an  English  oratorio,  was  performed  six  times,  and 
very  full."     Within  the  next  seven  years  lie  wrote  sixteen   operas  and 

•Music  and  Morals. 
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five  oratorios.  Still,  with  strange  blindness,  Handel  could  not  see 
that  the  public  had  done  with  his  operas.  He  wrote  ballet  music 
(fancy  Handel  writing  music  for  "the  Black  Crook"  or  "the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold")  and  lavished  immense  sums  in  scenery,  "  new 
clothes  "  and  properties.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  In  eight  years  he 
lost  £10,000  in  opera  and  was  obliged  to  suspend  payment  and  close 
the  theatre.  With  failing  health  he  betook  himself,  sick,  discouraged 
and  mad,  to  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  In  1727  he  was  much  amended  and  re- 
turned to  Engl^,nd,  as  Mr.  Haweis  suggests,  "  not  like  Mozart  from 
Baden,  to  write  his  own  requiem,  but  some  one's  else."  It  was  the 
funeral  anthem  in  memory  of  Queen  Caroline  that  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. 

Resolute  still,  he  tried  the  opera  again,  producing  three  successively; 
but  each  failed  worse  than  the  last.  Still  many  were  true  to  him. 
King  George  II,  paid  him  well  for  his  work,  and  taught  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV)  to  love  his  music.  "  Southey  tells  us 
that  Handel  asked  the  boy,  then  quite  a  child,  who  was  listening  very 
earnestly  to  his  playing,  if  he  liked  the  music,  and  when  the  little  prince 
expressed  his  delight,  '  A  good  boy!  a  good  boy!'  cried  Handel.  '  You 
shall  protect  my  fame  when  I  am  dead.' "  The  best  writers,  too,  stood 
up  manfully  for  Handel.  Such  were  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Hughes,  Colley 
Cibber,  Pope,  Fielding,  Hogarth  and  Smollett.  "  These  were  the  men 
who  kept  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  age  ;  they  gauged  Handel 
accurately,  and  they  were  not  wrong.  At  a  time  when  others  jeered 
at  Handel's  oratorios,  these  men  wrote  thezn  up  ;  when  the  tide  of  fine 
society  ebbed,  and  left  Handel  high  and  dry  on  the  boards  of  a  deserted 
theatre,  they  occupied  the  pit  ;  when  he  gave  his  benefit  concert  they 
bought  the  tickets,  and  when  his  operas  failed,  they  immediately  sub- 
scribed and  had  them  engraved."* 

The  people,  also,  were  true  to  Handel.  His  music  was  played  by 
bands  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  became  very  popu- 
lar as  a  player,  and  at  every  oratorio  performance  performed  one  or 
two  "new  organ  concertos."  The  year  1739  was  a  very  active  one  for 
Handel ;  in  it  he  produced  the  oratorios  of  "  Saul,"  "  Alexander's  Feast," 
and  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  The  latter  is  truly  a  colossal  work,  containing 
twenty-seven  choruses,  nearly  all  of  which  are  double,  that  is,  written 
for  two  choirs.  This  work  has  been  given  by  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  several  times,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
It  is  very  grand,but  many  regard  it  as  somewhat  tediousonaccount  of  the 
preponderance  of  choruses.     This  succession  of  such  mighty  choruses 

*Music  and  Morals,  p.  167. 
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has  always  struck  musicians  with  wonder.  Mendelssohn  regarded  it  as 
something  almost  superhuman.  In  the  letters  from  1(S33  to  1847,  Men- 
delssohn recounts  the  use  he  made  of  a  part  of  this  oratorio  in  an  en- 
tertainment of  music  and  tableaux-given  at  Dusseldorf,  in  honor  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  "They  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Academy 
where  a  stage  was  erected.  In  front  was  the  double  chorus  (about 
ninety  voices  altogether)  standing  in  two  semi-circles  around  my  Eng- 
lish piano;  and  in  the  room,  seats  for  four  hundred  spectators.  R — — 
in  mediteval  costume  interpreted  the  whole  affair,  and  contrived,  very 
cleverly,  to  combine  the  different  objects  in    spite  of  their  disparity. 

"  He  exhibited  three  transparencies:  1st.  '  Melancholy,'  after 
Diirer,  a  motette  of  Lotti's, being  given  by  men's  voices  in  the  far  distance; 
then  the  Raphael,  with  the  Virgin  appearing  to  him  in  a  vision,  to 
which  the 'O  Sanctissi ma' was  sung  (a  well  known  song,  but  which 
always  makes  people  cry);  thirdly,  St.  .lerome  in  his  tent,  with  a  song 
of  Weber's  '■  Hor'  u?is,  Warheit.''  This  was  the  first  part.  Now 
came  the  best  of  all.  We  began  from  the  very  beginning  of  '  Israel 
in  Egypt.'  Of  course  you  know  the  first  recitative,  and  how  the  chorus 
gradually  swells  in  tone  ;  first  the  voices  of  the  alti  are  heard  alone, 
then  more  voices  join  in,  till  the  loud  passage  comes  with  single  chords, 
'They  sighed,'  etc.  (  in  G  minor), when  the  curtain  rose  and  displayed 
the  first  tableau,  '  The  Children  of  Israel  in  Bondage,'  designed  and 
arranged  by  Bendeman.  In  the  foreground  was  Moses,  gazing  dream- 
ily into  the  distance  in  sorrowful  apathy;  beside  hin^  an  old  man  sink- 
ing- into  the  jjround  under  the  weischt  of  a  beam,  while  his  son  makes 
an  effort  to  release  him  from  it;  in  the  background  some  beautiful 
figures  with  uplifted  arms,  a  few  weeping  children  in  the  foreground — 
the  whole  scene  closely  crowded  together  like  a  mass  of  fugitives. 
This  remained  visible  till  the  close  of  the  first  chorus;  and  when  it 
ended  in  C  minor  the  curtain  at  the  same  moment  dropped  over  the 
bright  picture.     A  finer  effect  I  scarcely  ever  saw. 

"The  chorus  then  sang  'The  Plagues,'  'Hail  Darkness  '  and  'The 
First-Born,'  without  any  tableaux,  but  at  the  chorus  '  He  Led  Them 
Out  Like  Sheep,'  the  curtain  rose  again,  when  Moses  was  seen  in  the 
foreground,  with  raised  staff,  and  behind  him,  in  gay  tumult,  the  same  fig- 
ures who  in  the  first  tableaux  were  mourning,  now  all  pressing  onwards 
ladened  with  gold  and  silver  vessels;  one  young  girl  (also  by  Bende- 
man) was  especially  lovely,  who,  with  her  pilgrim's  staiF,  seemed  as  if 
advancing^  from  the  side  scenes  and  about  to  cross  the  stajje.  Then 
came  the  choruses  again,  without  any  tableaux,  '  But  the  Waters,' 
*  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,'  '  Thy  Right  Hand,  O  Lord,'  and  the  recita- 
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tive  'And  Miriam,  the  Prophetess,'  at  the  close  of  which  the  solo  so- 
prano appeared.  At  the  same  moment  the  last  tableau  was  uncovered 
— Miriam  with  a  silver  timbrel  sounding  praises  to  the  Lord,  and  other 
maidens  with  harps  and  citherns,  and  in  the  background  four  men 
with  tromljones  pointing  in  different  directions.  The  soprano  solo  was 
sung  behind  tlie  scenes,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  picture,  and  when 
the  cliorus  came  \n  forte  real  trombones  and  trumpets  and  kettle  drums 
were  brought  on  the  stage  and  burst  in  like  a  thunderclap.  Handel 
evidently  intended  this  effect     *     *     *     " 

In  1741  Handel  composed  his  master  work,  "The  Messiah,"  in 
seventeen  days.  For  a  detailed  criticism  on  this  work  and  the  "Judas 
Maccabeus  "  I  have  no  place.  It  must  suffice  to  say  of  "  The  Messiah" 
that  certain  numbers  of  it  are  masterpieces  of  the  most  precious  quality. 
Even  the  quaint  and  curious  "  And  He  Shall  Purify"  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  morceaux  to  be  found  in  the  whole  chorus  repertory. 
The  "Hallelujah"  chorus  is  now  everywhere  known.  Still  those  who 
have  never  heard  this  chorus  with  hundreds  of  voices,  full  orchestra 
and  organ,  have  not  yet  heard  Handel's  "  Hallelujah,"  but  onh'^  a  part 
thereof.  It  is  generally  known  that  Mozart  added  new  wind  parts  to 
the  score  of  the  "Messiah."  These  additions  in  this  chorus  fill  up 
seven  staves,  and  impart  a  characteristic  splendor  to  this  noble  crea- 
tion, which  the  orchestra  in  Handel's  time  could  not  attain.* 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that-  Handel  was  helped  in  the 
"  Messiah  "  very  much  by  the  text,  which  contains  the  most  inspiring 
passages  to  be  found  in  all  literature;  besides,  in  his  other  works  he 
only  rarely  rises  to  the  heights  he  reaches  in  this  one. 

"  The  Messiah  "  was  first  produced  in  Dublin  in  1742,  for  a  charita- 
ble purpose,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  oratorio  has  con- 
tributed more  money  in  charity,  first  and  last,  than  any  other  work  of 
art  whatever.  The  production  of  these  great  oratorios  was  the  turning 
point  in  Handel's  fortunes.  He  speedily  paid  off  his  debts,  and  with- 
in the  next  seventeen  years  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
last  oratorio  was  "Jephtha,"  written  in  1751,  about  which  time  he  began 
to  be  blind,  from  the  affection  known  as  gutta  serena.  He  was  couched 
several  times,  but  he  finally  lost  his  sight  entirely.  He  continued 
to  give  oratorio  performances,  at  intervals,  until  about  a  week  before 
his  death.  He  died  in  London,  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1759,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  His  large  property,  amounting  to  something  like 
£50,000  was  all  bequeathed  to   charitable   institutions.     Handel    was 

•(Those  Curious  in  this  matter  can  obtain  the  full  orchestral  score  of  "The  Messiah,"  in  the 
Peters'  edition,  including  Mozart's  additions  for  about  three  dollars.) 
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never  married,  had  no  vices  except  an  irascible  temper,  and  seems  never 
to  have  been  in  love  but  once. 

As  an  organist,  he  was  ot"  the  greatest  eminence.  The  clearness 
with  which  he  expressed  his  ideas,  the  dignity  of  his  musical  thought, 
so  well  suited  to  the  organ,  together  with  his  decision  and  spirit  as  a 
performer,  combined  to  make  him  immensely  successful. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  relative  rank  of  Handel  and  Bach 
as  great  masters,  and  to  weigh  their  influence  on  the  course  of 
musical  development  since.  As  Brendel  well  says,  they  were  the  cul- 
mination of  musical  progress  in  their  age,  but  they  represented  oppo- 
site poles.  Bach  was  a  quiet  home-body,  writing  always  in  a  highly 
subjective  manner  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  feeling.  Although  the 
greatest  organist  of  his  times,  and  often  listened  to  by  kings  and  lords, 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  change  from  the  ideal  of  art  that  was  con- 
genial to  his  nature.  Handel  on  the  other  hand,  a  bustling,  energetic 
man,  of  a  truly  cosmopolitan  taste,  had  it  always  for  his  task  to  please 
and  attract  the  masses.  Resources  were  not  wanting.  He  controlled 
for  nearly  forty  years  the  best  singers  and  players  in  the  world.  His 
genius  had  every  thing  to  favor  it.  To  a  German  honesty  and  depth 
of  artistic  conception  he  united  the  Italian  art  of  clear  expression;  yet 
all  this  with  no  sacrifice  of  the  nobility  of  his  art,  and  for  a  genius  of 
such  composition,  England,  the  land  of  common  sense,  was,  of  all  others, 
the  field  of  action.  Handel  has  done  more  to  make  the  musical  art 
respected  by  the  public  generally  than  any  other  composer.  Bach  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  musicians.  Bach  and  Handel  are  the  corner 
stones  of  Modern  Music. 

Handel  was  pre-eminently  a  composer  of  vocal  music.  In  his 
recitatives  he  attains  a  dignified  and  truly  musical  declamation  of  the 
text,  as  we  already  saw  in  Chapter  XXXVIII,  and  occasionally  rises  to 
true  pathos.  In  his  arias  he  is  frequently  diffuse.  The  leading  motive 
is  too  many  times  turned  over.  Yet  this  fault  is  wellnigh  universal  in 
the  classical  aria,  which  is,  as  we  know,  merely  a  prolongation  of  a 
single  moment  in  the  dramatic  movement.  Besides,  this  prolixity  only 
gave  more  opportunity  to  the  prima  donna.  At  other  times,  however, 
his  arias  are  not  too  long,  even  for  the  rapid  age  we  live  in.  In  very 
many  of  them  we  find  a  close  relation  between  the  text  and  the  music, 
and  always  a  careful  consideration  for  the  voice.  His  style,  although 
melodious  and  thus  far  Italian,  was  distinguished  for  its  contrapuntal 
spirit,  and  its  elevation  and  dignity,  and  was  therefore  especially  suited 
to  the  oratorio.  In  his  choruses  he  rises  to  the  highest  points  yet 
reached  in  this  form  of  art.     Of  this  one  finds  very  many  examples,  of 
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which  the  "  Hallehijah,"  "The  Horse  and  His  Rider,"  "The  Hail- 
stone Chorus,"  "  Lift  up  Your  Heads,"  and  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb" 
are  known  to  all.  His  instrumental  music  is  not  so  important.  It  is 
melodious,  and  of  course  well  written,  but  in  general  somewhat  diffuse. 
Even  his  famous  organ  concertos  do  not  escape  the  charge  of  being 
commonplace. 

Programme  of  Handel  Illustrations. 

1.  (Moderately  Difficult,  Employing  the  Piano  and  Soprano.) 

1.  Fugue  in  E  minor  ("  Fire  Fugue"). 

2.  "As  when  the  dove  laments  her  love,"  from  "Acis  and  Galatea."     Soprano. 

3.  Pastoral  symphony,  from  "  Messiah." 

4.  "  How  beautiful  are  the  Feet "  (from  "  Messiah").    Soprano. 

5.  Air  und  Variations  in  E,  "The  Harmonious  Blacksmith." 

6.  Aria,  "Lasciach'  io  Pianga,"  from  "Rinaldo." 

7.  a.  Minuet  from  Samson. 

b.  Chaconne  in  F. 

c.  March  from  occasional  Oratorio. 

8.  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."    Soprano. 

9.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  "Messiah." 

(3.  Employing  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Chorus  with  Piano-forte.) 

1.  a.  "Comfort  ye  my  people." 

b.  Every  Valley  shall  be  exalted.    Tenor  Solo. 

c.  Chorus  "  And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord." 

2.  a.  Minuet  from  Samson. 

b.  March  from  Joshua. 

c.  Air  Bour<!e  and  Double.    Arr.  by  Mason.    The  Piano-forte. 

3.  "Hope  in  the  Lord,"  Arr.  by  Mason.    Soprano. 

4.  "O  thou  that  tellest,"  from  "  Messiah."    Alto  solo  and  Chorus. 

5.  a.  "Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart." 

6.  "  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow."    Tenor. 

c.  "  But  Thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell."     From  the  "  Messiah." 

6  "How  beautiful  are  the  Feet."     Soprano. 

7  Hallelujah  Chorus,  or  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb." 
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CHAPTER    FORTY -FOUR. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  HAYDN. 

Up  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  write,  the  great  crea- 
tive geniuses,  Handel  and  Bach,  had  devoted  their  efforts  to  vocal 
music;  instrumental  music  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  attention, 
it  is  true,  and  the  organ  especially  was  carried  no  further  until  the  time 
of  Mendelssohn.  But  although  Bach  and  Handel  were  not  altoarether 
above  playfulness,  it  was  of  a  sort  essentially  masculine  and  earnest. 
The  light  and  easy-going  spirit  of  modern  society,  which  chiefly  culti- 
vates instrumental  music,  formed  no  part  of  Bach  or  Handel's  nature, 
and  hence  it  has  no  expression  in  their  works.  Nevertheless,  what  they 
had  done  went  far  to  render  instrumental  music  possible,  as  thev  im- 
parted to  music  a  degree  of  emotional  coloring  entirely  unknown  before 
their  time.  At  the  hands  of  Handel,  also,  melody  had  assumed  more 
definite  form.  Both  these  men,  also,  were  able  to  develop  a  musical 
thought  in  a  purely  musical  spirit  (that  is,  independently  from  words, 
and  influenced  simply  by  conditions  of  symmetry  and  contrast,  as  well 
as  unity)  to  a  masterly  degree,  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  One 
of  Bach's  sons,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel,  began  the  career  of  instrumental 
music.  He  was  wonderfully  gifted  in  the  art  of  improvising,  for  which 
he  was  amply  qualified  by  the  thorough  training  he  had  received  from 
his  father.     Emanuel  Bach  was  the  father  of  the  Sonata. 

In  March,  1732,  in  the  village  of  Rohrau  (not  far  from  Vienna),  a 
certain  wheelwright,  of  a  musical  turn,  was  blessed  with  a  dark  and 
perhaps  rather  scrawny  little  son,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of 
Francis  .Joseph  Haydn.  Papa  Haydn  played  a  little  on  the  organ  and 
harp,  and  sang  with  a  fine  tenor  voice.  Sunday  afternoons,  when  his 
official  duties  as  sexton  were  over,  he  was  accustomed  to  have  a  sort  of 
coticert  with  the  aid  of  his  wife.  The  little  Francis  Joseph  was  an 
interested  assistant  at  these  domestic  celebrations,  and  soon  learned  to 
add  his  own  pining  little  voice  to  the  family  concerts.  At  an  early  age 
he  went  to  Hamburg  with  his  cousin  Frank,  who  promised  to  teach 
him  music  and  Latin.  When  yet  hardly  eight  years  old  the  youngster 
became  celebrated  as  a  choir-boy,  and  very  soon  he  was  captured  by 
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Reuter,  the  director  of  the  music  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Vienna, 
who  used  to  make  frequent  tours  in  search  of  promising  voices  for  his 
choir.  Haydn  afterwards  said  that  all  the  time  he  was  with  Reuter 
(over  ten  years),  never  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  practise  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours,  although  the  boys  were  practically  their  own 
masters,  only  being  obliged  to  practice  two  hours. 

When  thirteen  years  old  he  composed  a  mass,  which  to  his  great 
chagrin  was  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Reuter.  Haydn  presently  saw 
that  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  was  essential  to  success 
in  composition.  But  who  would  teach  a  penniless  choir  boy  ?  For 
Haydn  was  absolutely  as  poor  as  poverty  itself.  Bread  and  cheese  and 
an  annual  suit  of  clothes  he  had  to  be  sure,  but  the  authorities  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church  in  Vienna  preserved  their  choir  boys  as  carefully 
from  "  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,"  as  many  churches  do  their  ministers 
now-a-days.  But  genius  is  indefatigable.  Haydn  found  a  copy  of  a 
treatise  on  counterpoint  by  Fux,  in  a  second-hand  bookstore,  and  by 
some  desperate  expedient  contrived  to  get  possession  of  it.  Now  Fux's 
book  is  in  Latin,  and  not  in  the  clearest  form.  But  Haydn  knew  there 
were  worse  things  in  the  world  than  bad  Latin,  and  one  of  these  was 
ignorance.  So  he  "  pegged  away  "  at  it,  like  the  plucky  little  man  he 
was,  lying  a-bed  in  cold  days  to  keep  warm,  taking  his  diurnal  portion 
of  the  sorry  old  book  as  conscientiously  as  he  did  his  daily  mass  and 
dinner.  About  the  time  he  had  begun  to  get  easy  on  the  subject  of 
counterpoint.  Providence  sent  him  another  lesson. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Vienna  was  the  great 
Italian  master  and  singer,  Nicolo  Porpora.  Now  Porpora  was  a  crusty 
old  person,  and  was  not  a  man  who  at  all  looked  like  taking  up  a  jo?*o- 
/^v/ in  the  shape  of  a  seedy  looking  little  choirboy.  But  if  Porpora 
did  not  know  Haydn,  Haydn  did  know  Porpora,  and  that  he  was  the 
same  great  master  who  had  been  brought  over  to  London  to  rival  the 
mighty  Handel,  just  now  in  the  very  glory  of  his  fame.  So  Haydn  got 
up  early,  cleaned  the  boots,  brushed  the  coat,  and  curled  the  wig  of  the 
amiable  master,  whose  only  recognition  of  these  services  was  a  mut- 
tered ^'■/boi,''''  when  Haydn  entered  the  room.  But,  as  Sam  Slick  dis- 
covered, "  soft  soap "  will  tell  if  persevered  iti,  and  when  to  these 
civilities  was  added  the  fact  that  they  were  gratis,  and  when  the  boy 
had  proved  himself  so  useful  in  accompanying  some  of  Porpora's  songs, 
which  the  beauteous  lady  of  the  ambassador  was  fond  of  singing — at 
last  the  severity  began  to  relent,  and  Haydn  got  many  a  word  of  sound 
advice,  and  with  it  the  Italian  taste  in  singing.  Presently  the  ambas- 
sador recognized  the  young   man's   progress   by  a  pension  of  fifteen 
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dollars  a  month,  and  a  seat  at  the  secretaries'  table.  Haydn  was  now 
lull  of  activity;  as  soon  as  it  was  light  he  made  haste  to  the  Church  of 
the  Father  of  Mercy,  where  he  played  first  violin;  from  thence  he 
hastened  to  the  chapel  of  Count  Haugwitz,  where  he  played  the  organ; 
afterwards  he  sang  the  tenor  at  St.  Stephen's.  He  then  returned  home 
and  finished  out  the  day  at  his  piano.  If  there  is  any  one  lesson  that 
the  early  lives  of  these  composers  teach  more  plainly  than  another,  it  is 
that  laziness  is  not  a  sign  of  genius.  Hard  xoork  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success  in  any  business  that  is  worth  following.  Haydn's 
voice  broke  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  he  found  himself 
without  employment.  A  wig-maker  named  Keller  kindly  received 
him  as  a  son,  and  in  this  house  Haydn  gave  himself  more  decidedly 
to  composition.  When  he  was  twenty  he  published  six  instrumental 
trios,  which  attracted  general  attention.  The  individuality  of  his  talent 
was  more  fully  confirmed  by  his  first  quartette,  which  soon  followed. 
Presently  he  left  the  house  of  Keller,  and  found  a  boarding  place  with 
a  Mr.  Martinez,  on  condition  of  his  giving  piano  and  singing  lessons  to 
his  two  daughters.  In  the  same  house  lived  the  poet  Metastasio,  who, 
being  fond  of  music,  took  Haydn  into  his  friendship,  having  him  daily 
to  dinner  and  good  converse.  In  this  way  Haydn  picked  up  a  great 
deal  of  general  knowledge  and  some  Italian,  aflfording,  I  daresay,  with 
his  simple  German  nature,  fully  as  much  as  he  gave. 

In  1758  he  entered  the  employment  of  Count  Mortzin,  as  leader 
of  his  orchestra.  In  this  capacity  some  of  his  works  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  old  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  in  1760  appointed  him  hapell- 
meister.  The  old  gentleman  died  a  year  after,  but  Haydn  continued 
for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  his  son  Nicholas,  who  died  in  1790. 
Within  the  ten  years  previous  to  this  appointment,  he  had  composed 
his  opera  "  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  a  number  of  quartettes  and 
trios,  and  just  now  his  first  symphony,  and  here  he  is  twenty-eight 
years  old.  Yet  this  short  list  of  works  was  by  no  means  all  Haydn  had 
written.  He  had  produced  an  immense  mass  of  pieces  of  every  kind, 
which  had  merely  served  the  purpose  of  giving  him  that  facility  of 
expression,  that  mastery  over  the  technics  of  his  art,  without  which  a 
genius,  however  highly  gifted,  is  curtailed  in  the  most  promising 
flights. 

The  thirty  years  that  followed  were  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 
About  two  months  of  every  year  were  spent  in  Vienna;  the  other  ten 
at  the  prince's  quiet  Hungarian  estates.  Haydn  produced  an  enormous 
list  of  pieces,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty.  They  comprise  119  sym- 
phonies, 83  quartettes,  34:  trios,  19  operas,  15  masses,  163  compositions 
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for  barytone  (Prince  Esterhazy's  favorite  instrument),  44  pianoforte 
sonatas,  etc. 

Haydn  appears  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the  immense  reputa- 
tion he  had  achieved  throughout  Europe,  and  was  never  more  aston- 
ished than  when,  soon  after  Prince  Esterhazy's  death,  a  stranger  burst 
into  his  room,  saying,  "  I  am  Salomon  of  London,  and  am  come  to  carry 
you  off  with  me;  we  will  strike  a  bargain  to-morrow."  "Oh,  papa," 
said  the  youthful  Mozart,  "you  have  had  no  education  for  the  wide, 
wide  world,  and  you  speak  too  few  languages."  "Oh,  my  language," 
replied  the  papa  with  a  smile,  "  is  understood  all  over  the  world." 
And  so  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  came 
Haydn  to  London.  Here  in  little  more  than  a  year  he  wrote  six 
new  symphonies,  and  many  other  smaller  things.  These  symphonies 
were  brought  out  as  novelties,  Haydn  conducting  in  person,  seated  at 
the  piano. 

The  bustle  of  London  and  the  favor  with  which  he  was  received 
struck  Haydn  favorably.  "He  tells  us*  how  he  enjoyed  himself  at  the 
civic  feast  in  company  with  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lids  (Leeds).  He  says,  after  dinner  the  highest  nobility — 
i.  e.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  wife  (!) — were  seated  on  a  throne.  In 
another  room,  the  gentlemen,  as  usual,  drank  freely  all  night;  and  the 
songs  and  the  crazy  uproar  and  the  smashing  of  glasses  were  very 
great.  The  oil  lamps  smelt  terribly,  and  the  dinner  cost  £6,000.  He 
went  down  to  stay  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.),  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait.  The  Prince  played  the  violon- 
cello not  badly,  and  charmed  Haydn  by  his  affability.  'He  is  the 
handsomest  man  on  God's  earth.  He  has  an  extraordinary  love  of 
music,  and  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  but  very  little  money.'  From  the 
palace  he  passed  to  the  laboratory  and  was  introduced  to  Herschel,  in 
whom  he  was  delighted  to  find  an  old  oboe  player.  The  big  telescope 
astonished  him,  so  did  the  astronomer.  'He  often  sits  out  of  doors  in 
the  most  intense  cold  for  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time.'" 

In  1792  Haydn  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  brought  out  his  new 
symphonies.  In  1795  he  was  back  again  in  London,  and  earned  no  less 
than  12,000  florins  (five  or  six  thousand  dollars).  He  bought  him  a 
little  home  near  Vienna,  where  he  passed  the  remnant  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  quiet/  In  1795  he  began,  and  in  1798  finished  his  cantata 
or  oratorio  "  The  Creation,"  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as  his  greatest 
work.  .'Haydn  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  in  1809,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Gumpfendorf,  Vienna. 

*"  Music  and  Morals." 
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Haydn's  works  number  about  eight  hundred,  many  of  them  of 
small  value,  yet  all  finished  with  great  care.  I  hardly  know  whether 
in  strict  justice  we  ought  to  accord  Haydn  the  greater  honor  as  a  vocal 
or  instrumental  composer;  for,  although  his  works  in  the  line  of  cham- 
ber music  and  symphony  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
composers,  his  "Creation"  has  been  very  influential  (in  this  country  at 
least)  in  educating  the  taste  of  the  public.  It  is  the  one  oratorio  that 
receives  the  earliest  attention  of  amateur  societies,  a  pre-eminence  it 
well  deserves  from  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  its  ideas,  and  the  elegance 
with  which  they  are  worked  out.  And  although  "  The  Creation  "  ap- 
pears somewhat  childlike  and  bland,  for  a  work  in  severe  style  (espe- 
cially when  compared  with  Handel's  "Messiah"  or  "Israel,"  Bach's 
"  Passion's  Music,"  or  even  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah"),  we  can  not  deny 
the  consummate  grace  of  the  lovely  airs  "  With  verdure  clad,"  and 
"On  mighty  pens,"  or  the  almost  operatic  sweetness  of  the  trio  "On 
thee  each  living  soul  awaits,"  and  the  concerted  duet  "  By  thee  with 
bliss."  "  The  heavens  are  telling "  has  been  universally  a  fav- 
orite. 

Nevertheless  the  critic  turns  from  this  work,  which  in  every  trait 
except  grace  and  sweetness  has  been  far  surpassed,  to  the  quartettes; 
and  here,  as  the  conditions  have  remained  substantially  the  same  from 
his  time  until  now,  Haydn  has  not  been  so  far  out-ranked.  Mozart  had 
a  livelier  imagination,  Beethoven  and  Schumann  more  of  Bach's 
earnestness.  Haydn's  music,  even  in  its  most  elaborate  moments,  is 
simple  in  its  essential  nature — the  expression  of  a  child-like,  contented 
soul,  so  completely  well  bred  as  almost  to  seem  never  to  ha-ve  required 
training. 

As  an  orchestral  writer  Haydn  made  enormous  advances.  He 
gave  the  symphony  the  systematic  development  of  the  sonata  form,  in- 
troduced many  new  combinations,  and  established  the  type  of  the 
Andante  cantahile  movement,  which  Mozart  and  Beethoven  afterwards 
carried  to  so  great  a  perfection. 

His  pianoforte  compositions  sound  narrow  and  old  fashioned. 

In  the  mere  fact  of  producing  so  much  of  a  somewhat  uniform 
texture,  Haydn  did  a  great  deal  for  the  cultivation  of  instrumental 
music.  He  seems  always  to  have  had  a  singularly  accurate  idea  of  the 
practical  and  the  available.  We  may  be  sure  both  that  he  was  a 
pleasant  man  to  get  along  with,  and  an  agreeable  writer,  or  he  would 
not  have  remained  so  long  in  one  position. 

/        Haydn  attached  small  importance  to  the  actual  substance  of  the 
germinal  ideas  in  his  works.     He  had  such  consummate  art  that  he 
il 
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could  work  up  the  most  commonplace  ideas  into  an    attractive  and 
beautiful  whole.     He  said  the  treatment  was  every  thing.     . 

List  of  Haydn  Illustrations. 

(Employi:ig  Soprano,  Tetior,  Bass,  and  the  Pianoforte.) 

1.  Sonata  in  E  flat. 

2.  "  My  Mother  Bids  me  Bind  my  Hair,"  Soprano. 

3.  Minuet  in  C  (Oxen  Minuet) . 

4.  "  In  Native  Worth,"  Tenor. 

5.  Variations  on  "  God  Save  the  Emperor"  (Haydn  Album,  p.  38). 

6.  "  Now  Heaven  in  Fullest  Glory  Shone,"  Bass. 

7.  Symphony  in  D  for  four  hands  (No.  5  Peters'  Edition). 

8.  Trio,  "  On  Thee  each  Living  Soul  Awaits,"  Soprano,  Tenor,  and  Bass. 


CHAPTER     FORTY-FIVE. 

MOZART. 

Rarely  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  writer  to  undertake  a  more  genial 
task  than  to  sketch  the  short  life  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  born 
at  Salzburg,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Vienna,  Januar}-  27,  1756 — a 
life  of  such  marvellous  richness  as  to  give  to  a  sober  account  the  air  of 
liveliest  romance.  Bach  had  died  only  six  years  before.  Handel  was 
in  his  old  age  and  blindness,  and  died  three  years  later  ;  Haydn  was  in 
the  very  pinch  of  his  hardest  fortunes,  living  in  the  house  with  Metas- 
tasio,  as  previously  recorded.  Yet  these  proximities  of  dates  look  far 
more  significant  to  us  now  than  they  could  have  looked  a  hundred  years 
ago;  for  then  there  were  many  other  composers  of  great  talents  who 
contested  with  these  giants  the  claim  to  immortality.  The  century 
that  has  intervened  has  been  very  busy  in  analyzing  and  sifting  their 
productions,  and  this  has  finally  resulted  in  giving  due  honor  to  these 
great  ones,  who  the  more  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  have 
proven  themselves  the  more  worthy. 

Leopold  Mozart,  the  father,  was  himself  a  musician  of  marked 
talent.  He  published  an  instruction  book  for  the  violin  and  held  a  place 
as  court  musician  with  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  When  Wolfgang 
was  three  years  old  his  talent  for  music  began  to  manifest  itself. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  be  could  play  a  number  of  minuets  and 
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the  like,  and  learned  with  wonderful  facility.  He  found  out  for  himself 
thirds  and  other  concords.  When  yet  under  six  years  old  his  father 
found  him  one  day  writing  something  which  he  called  a  "  concGrto  for 
the  Jiarpsichord."  The  father  of  course  laughed  at  such  a  work  by  a 
mere  baby,  but  the  little  fellow  insisted  that  it  was  really  a  concerto, 
and  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  written  strictly  according  to  rule, 
although  so  overloaded  with  difficulties  as  to  be  impossible.  When  a 
little  over  six  years  old  he  performed  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  at 
Munich,  with  his  eldest  sister,  where  his  wonderful  gifts  excited  the 
greatest  astonishment.  Still  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  child- virtuosity 
was  of  much  easier  attainment  then  than  now,  for  the  pianos  of  that  day 
were  very  small,  the  touch  light,  and  the  compositions  in  vogue  were  of 
an  amiable  and  unimpassioned  character. 

Presently  young  Wolfgang  learned  the  violin,  and  surprised  his 
father  by  playing  correctly  in  a  quartette.  Of  anecdotes  of  this  kind 
the  Mozart  biographies  are  full.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  his  first 
twelve  years  his  tal6nt  shone  out  brighter  and  brighter,  and  on  all 
hands  he  received  the  warmest  approbation,  yet  he  never  became  a 
spoiled  child.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  confiding  disposition,  of  a  sweet 
and  even  temper,  fond  of  play — a  queer  compound  of  manly  talent  and 
skill  with  childish  tastes  and  habits.  He  spent  some  three  years  in 
traveling,  visiting  France,  England  and  Holland — his  public  life  as  a 
youthful  virtuoso  being  supjilemented  by  regular  and  daily  studies  in 
musical  theory,  and  the  regular  branches  of  a  polite  education.  In  this 
way  he  learned  French,  Latin  and  Italian.  In  17G7  or  so  he  visited 
Vienna,  and  composed  a  small  opera,  which,  however,  was  never  per- 
formed. By  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  a  mass  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Waisenhaus  church,  and  conducted  with  baton 
in  hand.  When  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  he  was  appointed  concert- 
meister  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  within  the  next  year  wrote 
a  number  of  masses.     . 

But  his  father  was  anxious  that  Wolfffans;  should  become  known 
in  Italy,  which  was  at  that  time  the  fountain  of  musical  inspiration.  So 
in  December,  1769,  they  set  off  for  Italy,  staying  some  months  in  Rome, 
Bologna,  Florence  Milan,  etc.  The  Pope  made  him  a  "  knight  of  the 
golden  spur." 

The  most  significant  triumph  of  this  tour  was  his  admission  as  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna,  at  that  time  the 
highest  musical  authority  in  the  world.  At  its  head  was  the  learned 
contrapuntist,  Father  Martini,,  and  at  his  right  hand  the  great  singer, 
Farinelli,  also  a  learned   musician.      These  men   and  the   members  of 
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the  Academy  generally  recognized  Mozart's  genius  as  a  performer,  but 
no  one  could  believe  that  a  boy  of  twelve  could  pass  triumpliantly 
through  the  severe  tests  in  counterpoint  required  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission. Nevertheless,  Padre  Martini  rightly  judged  that  the  extreme 
youth  of  Mozart  made  it  necessary  that  his  admission  to  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  membership  should  be  justified  to  the  world  by  x\\o 
severest  tests  ever  assigned.  This  task  was  the  composition  for  four 
voices  of  one  of  the  canticles  of  the  Roman  Aiitiplioiuirium.  The  work 
was  to  be  treated  according  to  severe  rules,  and  performed  within  three 
hours  in  a  locked-up  room — the  x\cademy  waiting  as  patiently  as  they 
might  in  order  to  judge  the  work  as  soon  as  it  was  accomplished.  Men 
who  regarded  themselves  great  masters  had  often  failed  in  this  task,  con- 
suming the  whole  time  in  the  production  of  a  few  lines.  It  was  tiiere- 
fore  with  no  small  misgivings  that  Father  Martini  delivered  totlie  hope- 
ful Mozart  the  task  which  was  to  announce  his  manhood  in  the  most 
difficult  department  of  musical  theory.  But  great  was  his  surprise,  when 
after  little  more  than  a  half  hour  the  beadle  came  in  saying  that  the 
young  Mozart  declared  himself  ready  to  be  let  out,  having  finished  the 
task. 

"  Impossible !"  said  many  of  the  members.  "  In  the  hundred 
years  the  Academy  had  been  established  such  a  case  had  never  occur- 
red." Nevertheless,  when  the  committee,  proceeded  to  Mozart's  room 
they  received  from  him  a  manuscript,  written  in  his  usual  neat  and 
delicate  hand;  and  after  careful  scrutiny  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  contained  no  faults  whatever.  I  may  add  that  it  took  the  old 
doctors  about  an  hour  to  go  through  the  paper  thoroughly  enough  to 
convince  themselves  that  Mozart's  rapid  work  was  faultless.  The  young- 
composer  was  then  led  in,  and  the  whole  Academy  greeted  him  with 
hearty  applause,  and  recognized  in  him  an  accomplished  Maestro,  and 
a  Knight  of  Harmony. 

Now,  the  gratifying  point  of  this  transaction  is,  that  this  highly 
gifted  boy,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  playing  in  public  almost 
daily,  found  time  for  such  thorough  study  as  to  be  able  at  the  childish 
age  of  twelve  to  meet  and  conquer  the  most  learned  theorists  on  their 
own  ground.  And  better  than  this,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
puffed  up  by  his  success;  to  him  it  was  not  difficult,  and  while  proud  of 
the  commendation  of  these  learned  men,  and  of  having  proven  himself 
a  master,  we  find  his  letters  just  as  simple,  and  child-like,  and  modest 
as  before. 

After  this  Italian  tour  Mozart  returned  to  Salzburg,  which,  how- 
ever, he  soon  left  for  Munich.     But  iiis  future  ups  and  downs  we  have 
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nut  room  to  follow;  for,  unlike  Bach,  Handel  and  Haydn,  whose  l.ves 
embraced  long  periods  of  twenty  years  and  more  ])assed  in  <jne  place, 
Mozart  was  rarely  more  tlian  a  few  years  in  a  place,  except  his  last  ten 
years,  which  he  spent  in  Vienna.  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  bring  his 
life  into  a  sketch  from  the  fact  that  lie  went  much  into  society,  and  has 
left  on  record  a  large  collection  of  letters  which  give  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  life  at  that  time.  These  letters  fill  two  volumes,  and  are  well 
worth  reading.  The  little  book  called  "  Mozart's  Early  Days,"  lately 
l^ublished,  gives  a  very  lively  and  entertaining  account  of  his  life  up  to 
the  time  of  his  triumph  in  the  Bologna  Academy.  Lee  &  Shepard  also 
publish  a  book — "  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  " — which  not  only  gives  a 
.succinct  account  of  his  life,  but  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
about  his  music.  To  these  sources  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  the 
details  of  Mozai't's  marriage  and  later  life,  assuring  them  that  only  in 
the  life  of  Mendelssohn  do  we  find  equally  rich  musical  materials. 

In  1779  Mozart  produced  his  opera,  "  Idomeneo,"  the  first  upon 
which  his  present  fame  rests.  It  was  followed  during  the  next  ten 
years  by  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "Don  Juan,"  and  "The  Magic 
P^lute,"  which  comjirise  his  master-pieces  in  this  department  of  com- 
position. Tliese  operas  showed  a  marked  advance  over  similar  works 
of  preceding  composers,  chiefly  in  their  wealth  of  imagination  and  fancy, 
and  especially  in  their  geniality.  They  were  in  the  first  place  musical 
to  a  iiigh  degree,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  unquestionable  science  dis- 
played in  the  concerted  pieces.  What  was  the  state  of  music  as  left 
by  Mozart's  predecessors?  Handel  gave  a  clear  form  to  melody, 
but  we  rarely  find  him  successful  in  avoiding  prolixity.  His  greatest 
songs  are  open  to  this  charge.  In  the  line  of  delicate  sentiment  he  was 
also  out  of  his  element  to  a  degree  not  always  admitted  by  his  admirers. 
He  was  fully  successful  only  in  a  certain  rude  and  genial  energy,  and 
in  setting  passages  of  such  overpowering  emotional  import  as  to  carry 
him  beyond  himself.  In  such  airs  as,  "  Oh,  ruddier  than  the  cherry," 
we  find,  to  be  sure,  freshness  to  the  last  degree  gratifying,  yet  it  is  not 
sentimental  music. 

Haydn,  as  we  have  already  seen,  developed  musical  life  as  such; 
for,  in  his  manifold  symphonies  and  quartettes,  we  find  musical  motives 
worked  out  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant  and  musical,  and  essentially 
independent  of  words  for  their  explanation.  At  the  same  time,  Haydn 
was  simply  genial  and  good  natured  and  not,  in  a  high  degree,  poetic  or 
imaginative,  still  less  dramatic.  His  "Creation,"  indeed,  was  written 
after  Mozart's  death,  and  here  Haydn  builds  on  Mozart,  notwithstand- 
ing that  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  Mozart  had  built  his  first  sym- 
phonies on  Havdii's  foundation. 
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In  Mozart's  operas  we  find  the  orchestra  treated  with  a  fullness 
greater  than  in  the  Haydn  symphonies.  An  equally  masterly  woi-king 
out  of  germinal  ideas  meets  us  here,  but  liow  changed  !  Mozart  had 
rich  imagination,  and  no  small  amount  of  the  dramatic  spirit.  He  had 
studied  singing  thoroughly,  and  well  knew  what  was  suitable  for  the 
voice.  Still  better,  he  knew  what  would  please  the  public.  And  those 
amateurs  who  hold  up  their  hands  in  blind  worship  of  Mozart's  operas 
(as  some  literary  men  do  of  every  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare), imagining  that  he  evolved  them  out  of  a  prophetic  inner  con- 
sciousness, a  striving  after  the  ideal,  with  no  consideration  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  public  of  the  day,  show  in  this  a  strange  ignorance  of  the 
man  and  his  music.  What  is  there  in  "  Figaro,"  1  ask,  unappreciable 
by  the  Prague  public  of  1787?  Nothing  at  all!  Of  this  the  best  proof 
is  that  it  was  played  the  lohole  Winter  long  in  that  theater  where  first 
brought  out.  It  is  not  the  fate  of  prophetic  masterpieces  (music  of  the 
future)  to  succeed  at  once  with  the  theater-going  public  like  that. 

Let  it  suffice  for  the  operatic  fame  of  Mozart  to  say  that  he  first 
wrote  melodies  of  matchless  grace  (see  '■'■Vedrai  Carino^''  in  Don  Juan) 
and  the  most  genial  and  bewitching  sentiment.  It  was  the  beautiful 
especially  in  its  lighter  aspects  that  Mozart  came  to  reveal.  These  be- 
witching strains  of  opera,  ground  on  hand  organs,  sung  by  amateurs, 
and  strummed  on  pianos  the  world  over,  were  exactly  the  new  revela- 
tion needed  to  render  music  a  household  word  among  all  enlightened 
people. 

Mozart's  indifference  to  all  but  music  is  further  shown  bj'  his  find- 
ing himself  able  to  set  such  objectionable  texts  as  "  Figaro"  and  "Don 
Juan;"  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn,  or  for  any  man  of  sensitive  moral  earnest- 
ness. Nor  do  I  find  myself  able  to  attribute  to  Mozart  the  dramatic 
ability  many  think  they  find  in  his  works.  But  to  discuss  this  would 
take  me  too  far.  In  the  opera.,  then,  we  see  Mozart  reaching  the 
highest  triumphs  of  his  age,  namely,  fascinating  and  individualized 
melodies,  the  loveliest  instrumentation,  and  a  high  degree  of  dramatic 
contrast. 

In  the  symphony  his  success  was  almost  equally  great — although 
he  gives  no  foreboding  of  the  transition  from  the  purely  musical  sym- 
phony of  Haydn  to  the  tone-poem  symphony  of  Beethoven.  His  great 
art  is  in  the  increased  wealth  of  instrumentation  he  displayed,  more 
dramatic  contrast,  and  an  incomparable  elegance  and  fascination  ot 
style. 

Mozart  left  a  great  many  string  quartettes,  duos,  etc.,  of  the  most 
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lovely  character.  In  this  kind  of  composition  he  was  eminently  suc- 
eesst'ui,  as  the  instruments  and  the  sphere  of  that  kind  of  music  were 
as  well  understood  then  as  now. 

His  pianoforte  sonatas,  though  much  talked  about  in  school  cata- 
logues and  the  like,  are  really  ohl  fashioi.ed,  narrow  and  meagre  works; 
possessing,  indeed,  beautiful  ideas,  yet,  on  the  whole,  so  far  inferior  to 
more  recent  productions  as  to  convey  but  an  extremely  imperfect  idea 
of  Mozart's  real  powers. 

Of  ills  church  writing  much  might  be  said.  He  left  a  large  num- 
ber of  masses,  nearly  all  composed  before  he  was  twenty,  and,  therefore, 
full  of  a  lively  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  hope,  but  not  characterized  by 
the  deep  and  reverent  devotion  of  Bach  or  Handel.  Mozart  was  not 
distinctively  a  religious  writer,  but  a  worldly.  He  was  fond  of  dancing, 
of  society,  loved  every  beautiful  woman,  liked  a  glass  of  wine,  and  in 
every  thing  was  the  opposite  of  the  ascetic,  self-forgetful  church  com- 
poser. Still,  these  works  contain  many  beautiful  movements,  and  give 
another  side  of  the  richly  endowed  Mozart  nature.  The  last  of  the  so- 
called  sacred  works  was  the  Reqaieniy  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
under  the  circumstances  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  recounting 
liere.  This  "  Mass  for  the  Dead"  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  life  of  the 
great  composer. 

One  of  the  most  useful  services  of  Mozart  was  the  addition  of  wind 
and  brass  parts  to  the  score  of  Handel's  "Messiah" — a  helpful  act 
which  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  prolong  the  popularity  of  that 
sublime  masterpiece.  Mozart  died  on  December  5,  1792,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five,  worn  out  by  hard  work  and  too  much  society. 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  while  this  great  master  was  en- 
dowed by  God  with  a  wealth  of  musical  inspiration,  so  that  in  this  re- 
spect no  one  has  yet  surpassed  him,  he  found  time  to  thoroughly  study 
the  works  of  his  predecessors — especially  of  Bach,  Handel,  Gliick  and 
Haydn;  and  thought  himself  not  above  the  drudgery  of  mastering  the 
theoretical  principles  of  his  art;  and  in  this  way  only  did  lie  contrive 
to  leave  on  record  such  a  brilliant  list  of  beautiful  creations. 

Proguamme  of  Mozaiit  Ti.lustkatioxs. 

1.  (Employing  Soprano  (ind  Pianoforte). 

1.  Symphony  in  C,  ".Jupiter,"  for  4  hamh,  The  Piano. 

2.  Air,  "Vedrai  Carino"  from  "Don  .Juan,"  Soprano. 
8.  Air,  "  Vol  Che  Sapete  "  from  "Figaro,"  Soprano. 

4.  a.  March  from  the  Magic  Flute. 

h.  Menuet  in  E  flat,  arranged  by  Schulhoff,  Tlie  Pianoforte. 

5.  Air,  "  Dove  Sono"  from  "  Figaro,"  Soprano. 

6.  Tlie  Overture  to  "Figaro"  for  four  han''s,  Th'^  Piano.  _, 
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CHAPTER   FORTY-SIX. 

BEETHOVEN. 

All  our  studies  throughout  this  course  have  revolved  around 
Beethoven.  His  works  furnished  a  part  of  the  illustrations  of  the  very 
first  lesson,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  thirty-seven  practical  les- 
sons in  the  present  course  where  his  name  does  not  appear.  Not  only 
is  this  the  greatest  name  in  Music,  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  that 
has  appeared  in  Art.  When  men  think  of  the  grace  and  refinement 
and  incomparable  beauty  of  his  work,  they  call  him  the  Raphael  of 
music,  although  such  a  title  by  right  should  belong  to  Mozart.  When 
they  listen  to  the  Heroic  Symphony  or  the  Mass  in  D  minor,  they 
call  him  the  Michael  Angelo,  or  the  Milton  of  music.  But  both  these 
are  misnomers.  Others  call  him  the  Dante  of  the  tone-art,  or  the 
Shakespeare.  These,  also,  are  unfruitful  suggestions.  There  is  no 
Shakespeare  in  music,  nor  can  be;  the  arts  are  too  dissimilar.  For 
the  same  reason  there  is  no  Raphael,  nor  Tintoret,  nor  Angelo  in  tones. 
Mozart  had  a  grace  and  sweetness  equal  to  that  of  Raphael's.  But  be- 
sides these  qualities  there  is  in  Mozart's  work  a  simplicity  and  unaf- 
fected naivete  peculiar  to  him.  The  grandeur  and  seriousness  of 
Milton  exist  in  music  also,  and  in  greater  measure,  but  without  the 
labored  and  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  Milton's  phraseology. 

What  we  do  have  in  Beethoven  is  a  genius  of  as  jiure  a  ray  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  He  was  not  technically  the  most  scientific  of 
great  composers.  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn  and  even  the  genial  and  spon- 
taneous Mozart,  wrote  smoother  counterpoint,  and  traveled  more  easily 
within  the  lines  of  fugue.  Yet  Beethoven  knew  Music  better  than 
any  of  these,  and  left  works  which  out-rank  theirs  in  every  direction 
except  that  of  purely  formal  phraseology.  What  was  it  then,  in  which 
Beethoven  excelled?  And  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  whole  civilized  world? 

Beethoven's  greatness  as  a  composer,  and  his  influence  upon  the 
development  of  music  since  his  day,  lies  in  one  point,  namely,  his  intui- 
tion of  the  relatio7i  of  music  to  emotion.  As  already  pointed  out,  Bach 
wrote  more  learnedly,  Handel,  at   times,   quite  as  heartily,  Haydn   as 
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clearly,  and  Mozart  as  sweetly;  but  what  Beethoven  does  is  to  avail 
himself  of  all  these  excellencies  of  form  and  substance,  in  order  to  ex- 
press feeling  throtigh  them.  The  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  Bach, 
also  had  feeling  and  expressed  it  in  his  Passion  Music  with  great 
power.  But  his  style  is  not  easy,  the  phraseology  is  too  learned.  It 
seems  to  us  cold.  The  composers  after  him  rcla[)sed  his  severity,  as  we 
have  seen.  Through  Handel,  the  sons  of  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  — 
the  World  and  Art  were  drawing  nearer  each  other.  In  Beethoven 
they  coalesce.  And  so  it  is  the  pi'oud  pre-eminence  of  this  Master  to 
have  expressed  his  soul  in  music  as  fully  and  as  exclusively  as  Shakes- 
peare expressed  his  in  his  plays,  or  Raphael  in  his  cartoons,  and  with 
such  force  and  range  of  imagination,  and  such  exquisite  propriety  of 
diction,  that  all  the  world  immediately  listens  to  him.  Like  all-  these 
geniuses  of  the  very  highest  rank,  his  soul  is  in  his  works.  His  daily 
life  is  nothing.  He  is  never  a  citizen,  magistrate,  a  teacher,  a  writer, 
a  talker,  or  a  man  of  property;  but  always  and  only  a  creative  Artist. 
In  early  life  he  was,  indeed,  a  virtuoso,  not  through  study  and  drud- 
gery, but  by  sheer  force  of  the  overmastering  inspiration  within  him. 
The  world  used  him,  how  shall  we  say?  Well,  or  badly?  If  we 
reflect  upon  his  humble  origin,  his  steady  elevation  during  his  life- 
time into  the  highest  estimation  ever  accorded  a  musician  and  com- 
poser, his  com|iarative  immunity  from  want  or  the  necessity  of  drudg- 
ing toil  eitlier  in  teacliing  or  playing,  and  this  through  the  ready  sale 
of  the  productions  of  his  pen — we  must  say  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  think  of  his  lack  of  education  or  early  training,  his  solitary  life, 
his  graceless  nephew,  his  deafness  and  his  suspicious  and  difficult  habit 
of  mind, — in  these  we  recognize  the  unfavorable  side  of  his  relation 
to  the  world;  and  when  we  think  that  all  this  befell  one  whose  creations 
have  added  delight  and  beauty  to  the  daily  lives,  not  only  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  compatriots,  but  to  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
m  three  generations,  we  can  not  help  perceiving  here  a  certain  disso- 
nance the  resolution  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  trace. 

Ft  is  our  difficult  task,  therefore,  to  outline  the  life  of  this  man,  to 
describe  his  surroundings  and  personal  peculiarities,  and  to  trace  his 
mode  of  outward  life,  so  as  to  bring  him  before  our  minds  in  some  re- 
semblance to  the  form  he  wore  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors  and  friends; 
and  yet  along  with  this,  to  trace,  in  his  works,  the  transcendently  beau- 
tiful operations  of  his  mind  and  inner  nature,  ami  to  hold  them  up  as 
the  true  expression  of  the  Beethoven  soul,  which  they  most  certainly 
were.  If  in  doing  this  we  might  also  unite  both  pictures  into  one,  so 
that  we  could  think  of  Beethoven  as  a  humbly-born,  hardworking  boy, 
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of  the  most  deteriniiH^il  "grit,"  yet  with  a  delicacy  and  sweetness  of 
fancy  which  is  absolutely  noijler  than  even  Shakespeare's  (for  Beetho- 
ven nowhere  descends  to  coarseness),  and  then  trace  his  growth  to  man- 
hood, his  steady  pursuit  of  his  one  ideal,  ^lusic,  the  blessing  that 
followed  him  in  it,  and  that  has  followed  us  for  his  being  in  it;  and 
crown  the  whole  with  the  still  nobler  side  of  his  nature  in  his  un- 
selfish and  well-meant  love  and  providence  for  a  graceless  relative, 
when  he  himself  was,  as  we  ordinarily  say,  "a  crusty  old  bachelor"  of 
fifty; — if  we  could  bring  all  these  together  into  a  single  consistent 
idea  we  should  then  have  performed  for  the  reader  a  service 
indeed. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn,  the  Residenz-StaJt  of 
the  Electors  of  Cologne,  in  1770.  His  father  was  tenor  singer  in  the 
Elector's  Chapel,  an  ill-natured,  drunken  fellow  with  a  shiftless,  easy- 
going wife.  They  lived  in  a  very  humble  way,  the  annual  income  of 
the  family  being  probably  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  As  Mo- 
zart was  just  then  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  the  father  of  our 
Beethoven  was  in  no  small  degree  delighted  to  observe  the  promising 
musical  talent  of  the  boy — a  talent  which  manifested  itself  at  a  very 
early  age.  There  was  music  in  the  family,  unquestionably — Beetho- 
ven's grandfather  having  been  an  organist  and  a  composer  of  credita- 
ble talent.  So  at  the  early  age  of  five  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  his  father 
and  set  to  work  in  the  laborious  German  fashion  to  learn  to  play  the 
piano  r.nd  the  violin.  The  crusty  father  is  said  to  have  pulled  him 
out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  make  him  finish  up  the  prac- 
tice he  had  neglected.  Nor  was  the  practice  sweetened  for  him;  for 
the  boy  was  not  allowed  to  play  melodies,  many  of  which  came  to  him 
even  then  untaught,  but  only  the  exercises  then  most  approved  for 
practice. 

At  that  time  tne  works  of  Bach  held  high  honor  for  purposes  of 
study,  and  the  boy  Beethoven  was  so  thoroughly  exercised  in  them 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  entire 
forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues  of  the  "  Well  Tempered  Clavier,"  and 
could  play  them  with  the  utmost  facility.  All  this  time  he  went  to 
the  public  school,  but  owing  to  his  father's  ambition  to  bring  him  out 
as  a  musical  wonder-child,  his  studies  in  letters  were  seriously  neg- 
lected. When  the  boy  was  about  eight  years  old  his  father  turned 
him  over  to  the  teaching  of  one  Pfieffer,  an  oboe  player  and  pianist, 
under  whose  kindlier  direction  he  got  along  more  rapidly  and  no  doubt 
much  more  pleasantly.  Presently  the  organist  Neefe  took  him  in  hand, 
and   taught  him  the  organ  and  composition,  so  that  when  twelve  or 
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thirteen  years  old  he  appears  as  author  of  three  sonatas  for  piano, 
which  are  small,  but  very  clever  for  a  boy. 

For  some  time,  probably  since  his  tenth  year,  he  had  played  a 
viola  in  the  orchestra.  About  this  time  he  became  assistant  orsranist 
to  Neefe,  although  the  formal  appointment  was  not  received  until 
he  was  about  fifteen.  When  he  was  about  thirteen,  he  began  to  act 
as  pianist  and  assistant  director  in  the  orchestra  during  Neefe's  ab- 
sence, which  frequently  extended  over  several  months.  The  duties  of 
this  position  were  not  small.  High  Mass  was  performed  in  church 
three  times  a  week  besides  Sunday,  and  on  at  least  as  many  days  there 
were  elaborate  vesper  services.  The  theater  gave  a  light  opera  or 
operetta  three  times  a  week,  and  comedies  on  other  nights,  for  all  of 
which  music  had  to  be  prepared.  This  kind  of  activity  seems  to  have 
continued  until  Beethoven  was  about  twenty,  interrupted  only  by  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  where  he  somehow  managed  to  go  when  he  was 
about  sixteen.  Beethoven's  duties  as  organist  must  have  been  very 
unthankful,  since  the  old  organ  had  been  removed  from  the  chapel,  and 
in  his  time  only  a  small  chamber-organ  stood  in  its  place.  That  he 
had  no  special  vocation  for  the  organ  appears  plainly  from  his  never 
having  written  anything  for  it.  The  particulars  of  his  Vienna  journev 
are  ratfher  hypothetical,  especially  the  anecdote  of  his  having  played 
before  Mozart  and  receiving  lessons  from  him. 

During  all  these  years  he  attained  no  recognition  in  Bonn  as  a 
promising  artist.  On  the  several  lists  of  the  Elector's  musical  staff, 
the  name  of  Beetlioven  figures  as  organist  and  player  of  clavier  con- 
certos, but  amid  many  who  are  distinguished  as  of  exceptional  talent, 
he  stands  unnoticed  and  undistinguished. 

The  theater  at  Bonn  produced  a  fine  selection  of  works  for  that 
day,  among  which  were  the  best  of  Gluck's  operas.  On  the  whole  we 
can  hardly  imagine  a  place  better  calculated  to  familiarize  a  young 
composer  with  every  slightest  peculiarity  of  the  comiiosers  before  his 
day,  than  Beethoven  found  in  his  six  years' service  as  assistant  director 
at  Bonn.  In  the  work  of  arranging  and  adapting  the  scores  to  the 
limitations  and  weaknesses  of  his  orchestra,  he  could  not  fp.il  to  acquire 
rare  tact,  afid  a  spontaneous  comprehension  of  all  effects  of  instrumenta- 
tion. He  played  the  piano  part  from  the  full  orchestra  score,  and  it 
was  thus  that  he  developed  that  lightning-like  comprehension  of  the 
fullest  scores,  which  he  always  manifested.  Mendel  says  that  Max 
Franz  (the  Elector,  brother  of  Joseph  H)  when  he  appointed  Beethoven 
second  organist  furnished  funds  for  him  to  go  to  Vienna  to  make  more 
extended  studies. 
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During  this  Bonn  life  Beethoven  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  von  Breunings,  a  wealthy  and  refined  family  of  that  town,  and  at 
their  house  he  was  always  at  home.  No  doubt  it  must  have  required 
a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the  diamond  concealed  in  his  rough  exterior,  for  the 
fine  von  Breunings  to  have  made  so  much  of  so  unpromising  a  customer 
as  the  boy  Beethoven.  He  was  moody,  often  irritable.  He  was  the 
very  prince  of  awkwardness,  upsetting  and  breaking  every  fragile 
article  he  came  near.  Still  there  seemS  to  have  been  a  charm  about 
him,  for  as  we  shall  see  later,  he  was  through  life  a  favorite  among  the 
best  people,  especially  the  ladies,  of  an  elegant  and  ceremonious  court. 
Here  at  the  Breunings'  he  became  familiar  with  the  Ijooks  and  pictures 
denied  him  at  home.  Count  Waldstein,  also,  was  one  of  the  friends 
he  made  in  this  early  time,  and  who  always  remained  true  to  him.  It 
was  Waldstein  who  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  titled 
relatives  of  his  family  when  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  to  live;  and 
it  was  to  Count  Waldstein  that  in  1803  the  brilliant  sonata  in  C,  op. 
53,  was  dedicated. 

In  personal  appearance  Beethoven  must  have  been  rather  striking. 
He  was  of  medium  height  (or  rather  under),  tiiick  set,  a  noble  forehead, 
small,  brown  eyes,  deeply  set  in,  very  profuse  hair,  generally  "'  tow- 
seled,"  his  dress  of  rather  common  texture  originally,  but  now  rich 
with  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  many  brushless  months.  His  hands 
are  well  shaped,  but  the  nails  are  not  well  kept.  In  movement  he  is 
quick  and  abrupt,  often  boorish.  This  want  of  politeness  adhered  to 
him  through  life.  Still,  it  was  his  lot  to  associate  with  many  eminent 
men,  and  from  them  he  doubtless  imbibed  a  great  deal  of  cultivation. 
His  manners  must  have  been  worse  about  the  time  of  Ijis  departure 
from  Bonn  and  first  entrance  into  Vienna  than  afterwards. 

As  to  his  self-conceit,  all  testimony  proves  it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account  for  it.  It  must  have  been  perfectly  apparent  to  Beethoven 
that  he  was  able  to  improvise  music  of  such  rare  power  over  the  feel- 
ings that  nothing  of  Haydn's  or  Mozart's  or  Handel's  could  be  compared 
with  it.  We  read  remarkable  stories  of  this  faculty.  As,  for  instance: 
*'Ignace  Pleyel  had  brought  some  new  quartettes  to  Vienna,  which 
were  performed  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz.  At  the  close, 
Beethoven,  who  was  present,  was  asked  to  play.  As  usual,  he  had  to 
be  pressed  again  and  again,  and  at  last  was  almost  dragged  by  force 
to  the  instrument  by  the  ladies.  With  an  impatient  gesture  he 
snatched  from  the  violin  desk  the  open  second  violin  part  of  Pieyel's 
quartette,  threw  it  on  the  desk  of  the  pianoforte  and  began  to  impro- 
vise.    His  playing  had  never  been  more   brilliant,  original    and  grand 
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than  on  tliat  evening.  But  through  the  whole  improvisation,  in  the 
middle  parts  ran  like  a  thread  or  canto  fermo  the  notes,  unimportant 
in  themselves,  of  the  accidentally  open  page,  on  which  he  built  the 
noblest  melodies  and  harmonies  in  the  most  brilliant  concert  style. 
Old  Pleyel  could  only  show  his  astonishment  by  kissing  his  hands. 
After  such  improvisation  Beethoven  would  break  out  into  a  loud, 
merry,  ringing  laugh." 

This  IS  the  spirit  of  his  fifst  entrance  upon  the  Vienna  life  in  1T92. 
Here  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1827.  At  first  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Haydn,  who  since  Mozart's  death,  was  king  again.  For  these  lessons 
his  fee  was  exactly  eight  groschen,  eujhieen  cents!  Later  he  went  to 
Albrechtsberger  for  lessons-  in  counterpoint,  and  to  Salieri  for  lessons 
iHdramatic  composition. 

As  early  as  1800  he  began  to  be  hard  of   hearing,  gradually  in- 

-' creasing  to  almost  total   deafness  as  early  as  1810.     This  affliction,  as 

well  as  the  false  behavior  of  his  two  brothers,  his  nearest  relatives,  had 

the  effect  to  cloud  his  mind  with  suspicion  of  all  the  people  around  him. 

.,  In  the  period  from  179'^  to  1810,  he  produced  a  constant  succession  of 

"~  th<j  noblest  works.     Before  he  had  got  beyond  the  fifth  symphony  the 

v.    critics  had  begun  to   talk  of  his  "obscurity,"  "  want  of  melody,"  etc., 

.  V,  just  as  tiiey  did  a  few  years  ago  of  Schumann,  and  just  as  they  do  now 

^  of  Wagner.     Yet,  he  seems  to  have  cared  very  little  about  it,  and  said 

that  if  it  amused  them  to  be  constantly  writing  such  things  about  him 

c   they  might  be  freely  indulged. 

His  personal  habits  were  whimsical  enough.  One  lodging  was 
too  high;  another  he  left  because  the  landlord  was  too  obsequious. 
He  would  walk  his  room  half  the  niarht  through,  "  howlino-  and  roar- 
^  •  ing"  the  melodies  that  filled  his  imagination,  and  flooding  the  floor 
\^  and  ruining  the  ceiling  and  tempers  of  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  below 
■with  the  water  he  poured  over  his  hands  to  cool  his  feverishness.  He 
would  hire  a  boy  to  pump  water  over  his  hands  by  the  hour  together. 
It  is  related  apropos  to  his  carelessness  in  money  matters  that  "  the  wait- 
ers in  the  cafes  in  Vienna  were  content  to  be  unpaid  sometimes,  if  they 
were  paid  double  and  treble  the  next  dav.  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
quarrel  with  a  privileged  person,  who  always  had  the  laugh  on  his  side, 
and  had  been  known  to  throw  a  dish  of  meat  at  the  head  of  a  waiter 
suspected  of  cheating.  Here,  after  the  close  of  his  day's  labor,  he  ap- 
tieared  at  his  best,  and  those  who  knew  him  speak  of  his  loud  laugh- 
ter, his  richness  and  originality  of  conversation,  his  wit,  bold  and  reck- 
less as  his  harmonies,  his  strong  opinions,  his  interest  in  books  and 
politics.     On  all  hands  we  see  the  signs  of  the  broad    and   wholesome 
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humanity  which  formed  the  ground  of  his  strangely  mingled  character, 
so  much  caricatured  and  so  little  understood  by  the  retailers  of  anec- 
dote, who  can  see  in  Beethoven  nothing  but  an  inspired  artist,  and  a 
mixture  of  misanthr(ji)y  and  buffoon."*  "  To  his  friends  he  was  a  warm 
hearted,  unselfish  friend,  not  to  be  treated  carelessly,  much  less  to  be 
played  with  or  slighted;  a  friend  whose  friendship  was  worth  a  sacri- 
fice, because  it  was  founded  on  perfect  sincerity,  could  endure  no 
suspicion  of  insincerity  in  others.  That  Beethoven- — great  Mogul  as 
he  was,  and  capable  of  many  unmannerly  words  and  actions — was  not 
unacceptable  to  those  who  loved  good  society,  we  may  learn  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  always  been  well  received  by  tlie  great  ladies  of  a 
ceremonious  court.  It  was  true  that  his  dress  was  untidy  to  dirtiness; 
that  he  picked  his  teeth  with  the  snuffers,  upset  inkstands  into  the 
pianoforte,  and  broke  every  thing  he  touched;  and  that  lie  had  been 
known  to  play  off  ill-bred  practical  jokes  on  some  of  his  friends;  but 
in  spite  of  all  incongruities,  princesses  and  countesses — nay,  person- 
ages of  still  higher  rank — received  him  as  an  equal  or  a  superior 
This  result  could  hardly  have  been  brought  about  by  his  music  alone. "f 

From  1800  to  1806  Beethoven  was  in  the  height  of  his  creative 
activity.  During  this  time  he  produced  the  sonatas  opus  22  to  57,  the 
third  and  fourth  symphonies,  a  number  of  chamber  pieces  (quartettes, 
trios,  etc.),  and  the  opera  "  Fidelio."  This  creative  activity  continued, 
with  little  falling  off  in  speed,  and  with  a  decided  jirogress  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  produced,  down  to  1815,  by  which  time  he  had 
written  all  the  nine  symphonies  except  the  last.  These  years  were 
especially  productive  in  smaller  works — such  as  songs,  bagatelles  of 
various  kinds,  three  sets  of  Scotch  and  Irish  airs,  arranged  with  ritor- 
nellos  and  accompaniments. 

Beethoven  was  now  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  in  ill  health, 
probably  for  want  of  j^roper  care  of  himself.  He  was  overrun  with 
commissions  from  publishers,  and  had  the  most  flattering  offers  to 
travel  in  different  countries,  of  which,  however,  he  was  too  fond  of 
Vienna  and  too  ignorant  of  the  world  to  take  advantage.  At  this  period 
misfortune  befell  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  nephew — the  son  of  his 
brother  Carl — left  in  his  guardianship.  As  already  shown,  there  were 
undesirable  streaks  in  the  Beethoven  family.  This  had  not  been 
mended  by  Carl's  marrying  a  shiftless  woman,  of  bad  repute, 
and  it  was  the  product  of  this  union  that  was  left  in  the  com- 
poser's care.  He  undertook  the  task  in  the  loftiest  spirit.  Hence- 
forth for  eleven  years  the  boy  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Beethoven's 

•"Lives  and  Letters  of  Beethoven."— Edinburg  Review,  Oct.,  1853.  tl'"d. 
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menage^  and  a  most  thankless  time  the  old  gentleman  had  of  it.  The  very 
worst  housekeeping  bachelor  that  ever  was  was  a  prince  of  managers 
compared  with  Beethoven.  He  liad  not  the  slightest  "  faculty"  for 
business.  It  discomposed  him  to  be  obliged  to  transact  the  most  or- 
dinary affairs.  We  may  well  imagine  what  a  time  he  had  of  it  with  a 
reckless,  ungrateful  youth  on  his  hands.  His  love  was  repaid  with  in- 
gratitude, and,  to  crown  all,  the  nejihew  seems  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  his  uncle's  death;  for,  when  sent  for  a  doctor,  he  carelessly 
gave  the  message  to  a  billiard  marker,  who  forgot  it  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  when  the  doctor  arrived  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  cure. 

Tliese  last  years  of  Beethoven  are  sad  in  the  extreme.  That  a  man 
should  have  had  so  much  greatness,  yet  so  little  comfort!  That  his  in- 
ner world  should  have  been  so  full  of  lovely  fancies,  which  he  has  left 
on  record  for  the  gratification  of  aftercoming  generations,  and  yet  his 
own  daily  life  liave  been  so  unblessed  by  woman's  tenderness,  and  the 
amenities  of  home,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  Yet  we  may  be  glad 
that  Beethoven  undertook  the  care  of  this  boy,  and  stuck  to  it  so  man- 
fully; for  his  letters  and  the  whole  history  of  this  time  place  his 
character  in  a  much  nobler  light  of  self-sacrifice  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  And  as  to  the  works  we  might  else  have  had 
from  this  period,  our  composer  has  already  left  the  highest  monument 
so  far  in  the  world  of  music.  Surely  it  is  better  for  us  to  know  that 
he  was  a  noble-hearted,  true  man,  than  for  us  to  have  had  another  sym- 
phony. Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  discipline,  painful  as  it  was, 
must  have  wrought  a  great  softening  and  deepening  in  Beethoven's 
disposition. 

In  1725  he  imagined  himself  in  poverty.  Moscheles,  who  was 
then  in  London,  wrote  to  him,  and  arranged  for  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  give  a  concert  for  his  benefit,  in  return  for  which  he 
was  to  write  them  a  tenth  symphony.  Tiiis  concert  was  given  and  a 
sum  of  £100  made  up  and  sent  to  Beethoven  a  short  time  before  he 
died.  The  whole  correspondence  may  be  found  in  Moscheles'  edition 
of  "  Schindler's  Life  of  Beethoven,"  and  in  Moscheles'  "Recent  Music 
and  Musicians." 

Beethoven  died  March  29,  1827,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  during 
a  violent  thunderstorm.  He  was  buried  at  Wahring,  a  small  village 
near  Vienna,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  (over  twenty  thousand,  some  say). 

Beethoven's  genius  was  distinctly  that  for  expressing  feeling. 
Feeling  is  the  source  of  the  all-penetrating  unity,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous. marks  of  his  work.     We  do  not  mean  by 
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this  that  he  is  al\va3rs  in  a  passion,  or  under  the  influence  of  some 
dark  or  disturbing  mood.  Far  from  it.  The  genius  of  his  music  is 
characteristically  the  peaceful,  the  tranquil.  In  these  (jualities  he  is 
hardly  surpassed  by  M(jzart.  It  is  tlie  unity  and  the  repose  of  the  great, 
the  lasting,  the  true.  Beethoven  was  extremely  fond  of  the  open  air 
and  the  countiv.  When  the  weather  was  fine  he  would  s])end  whole 
days  and  half  the  nights  wandering  about  the  fields  or  stretched  at 
ease  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  In  these  walks  his  eye  was  quick  to 
notice  every  pleasant  bit  of  landscape,  everj'  pretty  flower,  or  eft'ect  of 
light,  and  if  he  had  a  companion,  he  remarked  upcjn  these  things  with 
warmth  and  force. 

Such  lieauty  and  quiet  took  musical  shape  within  him.  Out  came 
the  memorandum  book  of  music-paper  roughly  stitched  together,  and 
the  walk  and  discourse  gave  place  to  that  curious  "  howling  and  roar- 
ing" with  which  his  labor  of  composition  was  always  accompanied. 
His  published  works  are  full  of  ideas  which  may  be  traced  sometimes 
for  years,  through  wide  and  strange  changes  from  the  forms  in  which 
they  at  first  suggested  themselves  to  him  to  the  shape  in  which  tliey 
were  at  last  employed.  Those  tranquil  days  under  the  pleasant  sky 
are  all  expressed  in  his  music.  Of  such  a  spirit  are  the  pianoforte 
sonatas  in  E  and  G,  op.  14,  the  "pastoral,"  op.  28,  that  in  G,  op.  31, 
and  several  of  those  for  piano  and  violin,  as  well  as  the  pastoral 
symphony,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth.  In  deriving  his  inspiration 
from  external  nature  as  a  source,  Beethoven  was  like  Schubert,  in 
whom  every  movement  of  soul  translates  itself  into  tones.  With 
Beethoven  there  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  he  selects  the  more 
significant  for  publication,  and  then  shapes  and  prunes  it  with  more 
care.     Beethoven  is  never  too  long;  certainly  never  tedious. 

Another  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Beethoven's  music 
is  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  his  orchestral  coloring.  No  other  com- 
poser knows  better  just  where  to  throw  in  a  few  notes  of  the  flute,  a 
soft  low  tone  of  the  horn,  a  clever  bit  of  the  bassoon,  or  just  how  to 
place  a  subordinate  phrase  in  order  to  have  it  express  itself  without 
interfering  with  the  blending  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  This 
delicious  reserve  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  traits  of  the  symphonies, 
although  no  doubt,  a  part  of  it  is  apparent  only,  and  due  to  the  re- 
markable heighl!ening  and  strengthening  of  orchestral  coloring  since 
his  day.  , 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  measure  up  and  estimate  the  jilace  of 
these  works  on  the  scale  of  beauty,  we  should  be  first  struck  with 
their  elegance,  clearness  and  the  agreeable.nature  of  their  sound.     They 
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have  for  pleasure  of  sensation  all  that  they  could  have  and  still  retain 
their  distinguishing  elevation  of  sentiment.  In  formal  beauty,  like- 
wise, they  hold  an  extremely  high  rank,  perhaps  as  high  as  any.  There 
is  ill  Mozart  a  certain  sweet  and  spontaneous  grace,  an  unconscious 
sweetness,  such  as  we  rarely  find  in  Beethoven;  but  Beethoven  com- 
pensates for  this  lack,  if  lack  there  be,  by  a  greater  coherence  and 
unity,  through  which  he  reaches  a  more  serene  repose,  especially  in 
the   classical   moments   of  his   art. 

And  then,  finally,  we  come  to  the  symphonies.  These  are  the 
thoughts  Beethoven  had  while  he  lay  under  the  trees  out  in  the  country. 
Far  on  into  the  night  he  would  wander,  and  drink  in  his  fill  of  the 
silent  teaching  of  nature.  Here  in  the  symphonies  we  have  them  all. 
If  in  the  pastoral  symphony  wc  have  a  moment  of  pleasantry  in  the 
bird  song  or  two,  it  is  thrown  in  only  to  bring  us  still  nearer  the  in- 
scrutable mystery  of  the  growing  grass;  nearer  to  the  trees,  by  their 
subtle  chemistry  building  themselves  up  out  of  intangible  air  and  the 
hidden  riches  of  the  ground;  nearer  to  the  light  and  fleecy  clouds,  and 
the  golden  and  crimson  sunset,  fitly  emphasizing  the  finished  day,  ever 
more  to  be  numbered  with  the  infinite  ages  of  God;  and,  above  all, 
nearer  to  the  greater  mystery  of  thoughtful  life,  the  image  of  the  In- 
visible, the  sure  witness  of  the  Infinite.  No  other  instrumental  music 
so  completely  seizes  and  exalts  the  hearer. 

The  inner  nature  of  Beethoven  allies  him  to  Bach.  They  were 
both  universal  musicians,  innovators  and  experimenters  in  every  direc- 
tion, according  to  the  light  and  resources  of  their  respective  genera- 
tions. Both  found  in  a  particular  style  and  form,  a  field  which,  on  the 
whole,  satisfied  them  and  afforded  room  for  the  elaboration  of  their 
most  beautiful  ideas.  Bach's  was  the  fugue.  There  was  no  kind  of 
musical  production  known  to  Bach's  day  which  he  did  not  to  some  ex- 
tent try,  except,  perhaps,  the  opera.  The  suite,  church  pieces,  organ 
works,  and  compositions  for  violin  and  almost  every  instrument,  he 
produced  in  large  quantities.  But,  after  all,  the  one  form  which  he 
always  adopted,  or  came  back  to  for  a  climax,  was  fugue.  This  great 
form,  the  ne plus  ultra  of  musical  logic,  was  not  original  with  Bach. 
On  the  contrary  it  had  been  worked  out  by  three  centuries  of  experi- 
menters and  geniuses,  until  it  assumed  the  form  in  which  Bach  found 
it,  and  in  which  it  is  in  effect  the  valid  and  final  solution  of  coherent 
tonality.  Counterpoint,  which  is  the  basis  of  fugue,  is  the  exhaustive 
solution  of  melodic  invention.  Bach's  work  was  to  seize  this  form  and 
appropriate  it  to  the  needs  of  musical  revelation.  He  filled  it  full  of 
novelty,  grandeur,  caprice,  humor,  true  musical  feeling  and  beauty. 
1-? 
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He  exhausted  it,  completely  filled  up  the  capacity  of  the  form,  so 
that  since  Bach  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  new  to  be  said  in 
Fugue. 

In  like  maiiner  Beethoven  was  a  composer  of  sonatas.  The  rdlc 
of  his  works  embraces  every  kind  of  production  known  in  his  day;  but 
the  one  form  which  lie  made  liis  own,  and  in  which  his  most  beautiful 
and  characteristic  ideas  are  expressed,  is  the  sonata.  This  form  includes 
his  thirty-three  for  piano  solo,  which  would  eternally  have  estab- 
lished his  fame  if  they  alone  Jiad  constituted  his  serious  works;  nine- 
teen sonatas  for  piano  and  other  instruments;  eighteen  trios,  mainly 
for  piano  and  other  instruments;  twenty-three  quartettes  and  quin- 
tettes; the  sextette  and  septette,  and  the  nine  symphonies.  In  all,  more 
than  three  thousand  large  pages  of  sonata  writing.  Beethoven,  like 
Bach,  was  in  every  way  progressive  and  an  innovator.  He  experi- 
mented in  all  forms,  and  in  all  combinations  of  means  of  expression. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  composer  of  sonatas. 

This  form  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  The  form,  as  such,  he  accepted  with  little  improvement.  But 
he  put  into  it  such  a  wealth  and  many-sided  possibility  of  expression 
as  surpassed  their  efforts  in  every  direction,  and  amounted  finally  to 
completely  exhausting  the  subject.  There  have  been,  really,  no 
genuine  composers  of  sonatas  since  Beethoven.  Every  great  master 
has  tried  it  out  of  deference  to  public  opinion,  but  the  chief  ideas  and 
distinctive  excellencies  of  all  composers  since  Beethoven  are  expressed 
in  other  forms  and  not  in  the  sonata.  Even  in  svmphony,  where  they 
have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantages  of  modern  wealth  in  instru- 
mentation, no  one  has  been  able  to  create  works  at  all  equal  to  his,  or 
even  such  as  add  any  thing  essentially  new  and  important  to  what  lie 
has  said. 

Again,  Bach  and  Beethoven  were  both  of  them  characteristically 
instrumental  composers.  Although  both  have  written-  works  employ- 
ing the  human  voice  in  solo,  ensemble  and  in  great  masses,  and  have 
therein  reached  the  most  sublime  heights  yet  attained  in  musical  crea- 
tion, they  have  in  all  cases  treated  the  voice  like  an  instrument,  and  with 
almost  total  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  its  agreeable  and  pleasing 
exercise.  This  limitation,  of  course,  is  a  detraction  from  their  success, 
for  if  they  were  to  use  the  voice  at  all,  there  was  no  valid  reason  why 
its  convenience  and  inherent  capacity  should  not  be  as  much  regarded 
as  that  of  any  other  instrument.  Bach  and  Beethoven  are  both  of 
them  exponents  of  the  inner  in  music.  While  they  both  reach  the 
liighest  mark  of  formal  beauty,  they  do  so  accidentally,  so  to  say;  as  an 
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incidental    result   of   the    spontaneous    expression    of  the    inner   and 
spiritual. 

Boothoven  marks  a  giant  stride  in  musical  progress  since  Bach,  in 
tiio  direction  of  the  hutuoristic.  Bach  himself  was  full  of  this 
spirit,  and  of  playful  phantasy,  as  all  his  works  show.  But  the  new 
forms  developed  or  perfected  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  the  lessons 
t;i,uo-ht  by  their  disregard  of  scholastic  tradition,  and  especially  the 
vigorous  flight  of  his  own  all-comprehending  and  untamed  spirit,  en- 
abled Beethoven  to  go  vastly  farther  than  Bach  in  this  direction,  and 
to  reveal  music  in  its  true  nature  as  spontaneous  expression  of  heart, 
feeling,  and  imagination.  And  thus  he  not  only  concentrated  in  himself 
and  fulfilled  all  the  tendencies  and  prophecies  of  musical  history  be- 
fore him,  and  enriched  the  world  with  some  of  the  most  precious  and 
immortal  productions  of  the  human  spirit,  but  aflforded  in  turn  the  most 
pregnant  tokens  of  possibilities  in  music  yet  unrevealed  —  indications 
of  new  paths,  which  the  great  masters  since  have  occupied  themselves 
in  exploring. 

liiST  OF  Beethovex  Illustrations. 

1.  {Moderately  Difficult,   Employing  the  Pianoforte  and  Tenor.) 

1.  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  No.  2. 

2.  Meuuet  in  E  flat  out  of  Sonata  op.  31, No.  3. 

3.  Scherzo  in  C,  out  of  Sonata  op.  2,  No.  3 

4.  "Adelaide."     Tenor. 

5.  "  Niclit  zu  Geschwiud,"  out  of  Sonata  in  E,  op.  90. 
G.  Rondo  in  G,  op.  51,  No.  2. 

2.  Difficult. 

1.  Sonata  Appassionata,  op.  57. 

2.  Air  and  Variations  in  A  flat,  op.  26. 
o.  "Adelaide."     Tenor. 

4.  Sonata  in  A  flat,  op.  110. 
•").  Rondo  Capriccioso,  op.  129. 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-SEVEN. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809.  He 
was  the  son  of  Abraliam  Mendelssohn,  a  banker,  a  man  of  very  refined 
tastes,  and  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  eminent  Rabbi  and 
philosopher.  The  name  Bartholdy  was  his  mother's,  and  was  taken 
later  in  life  as  a  condition  of  some  jjroperty  inheritance.  Felix  was 
the  second  of  four  children,  of  wliom  Fanny,  the  eldest,  manifested  the 
most  remarkable  talents  in  music.  When  Felix  was  only  three  or  four 
years  old  tlie  family  removed  to  Berlin.  iVt  the  age  of  eight  he  al- 
ready played  the  piano  well.  The  theorist  Zelter  was  his  teacher  in 
composition,  and  Berger  in  piano  playing.  When  only  twelve  he  was 
pronounced  by  Zelter  his  best  scholar.  In  1824  Zelter  wrote  to  Goethe: 
"  Yesterday  evening  Felix's  fourth  opera  was  brought  out  here  in  a  little 
circle  of  us,  witli  tlie  dialogue.  There  are  three  acts,  whicii,  with  two 
ballets,  occupied  about  two  hours  and  and  a  lialf.  The  work  was  re- 
ceived with  much  applause.  I  can  hardly  master  my  own  wonder  how 
the  boy,  wlio  is  on)}'  about  fifteen,  has  made  such  progress.  Every- 
where you  find  what  is  new,  beautiful  and  peculiar  —  wholly  peculiar.'' 

In  the  year  1824  he  became  the  piano  pupil  of  Moscheles,  and  so 
began  the  long  and  delightful  intimacy,  which,  like  a  golden  tliread, 
runs  throujrh  the  volumes  of  Mendelssohn's  charming  letters  and 
Moscheles'  "Recent  Music  and  Musicians." 

In  1829  Mendelssohn  started  to  visit  London.  He  made  a  long 
tour  through  many  places  of  interest,  especially  in  Italy,  before  he 
reached  England.  Among  the  new  pieces  he  brought  to  show 
^loscheles,  were  his  overture  to  "  Fingal's  Cave,"  "  Walpurgis  Night," 
and  his  G  minor  concerto  for  piano-forte  and  orchestra.  In  London, 
Mendelssohn  was  rapturously  received.  His  organ  playing  excited  the 
greatest  astonishment,  and  remains  to  the  present  day  a  bright  tradi- 
tion with  English  musicians.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  opinion 
there  held  of  his  organ  playing  was  by  no  means  shared  by  the  best 
authorities  in  Germany.  There  is  very  good  reason  for  believing  that 
his  pedal  technic  was   by   no   means  superior,  however  charming   his 
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manipulation  and  registration  may  have  been.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
undoubtedly  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  English  organ  playing,  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of  Bach. 

Mendelssohn  came  to  Leipsic  in  1835,  and  remained  there  all  but 
one  year  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assumed  direction  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts,  which,  henceforth,  reached  a  delicacy  unknown  to  them 
before.  The  oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul  "  was  written  for  the  Lower  Rhine 
Musical  Festival,  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  1836.  It  excited  the  highest 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  Spring  of  1837  Mendelssolni  was  married  to  Miss  Cecilia 
Jeanrenaud,  of  Dresden,  a  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he 
lived  very  happily  until  his  death. 

"  St;  Paid  "  was  brought  out  at  tlie  Birmingham  festival,  in  1838, 
"where  it  at  once  took  a  liigh  place.  Three  of  his  psalms,  "As  the  Hart' 
Pants,"  "  O  Come  let  us  Sing,"  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth 
were  the  product  of  this  period. 

In  1843  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  was  opened  with  about  sixty 
pupils.  The  teachers  were  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  (piano),  David 
(violin),  and  Becker  (organ).  Otlier  teachers  were  soon  added.  This 
renowned  institution  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  the  creation  of  Men- 
delssohn's brain,  and  to  him  it  owes  its  character.  It  has  turned  out  a 
a  vast  number  of  pupils,  all  more  or  less  well  grounded  in  music.  No 
school  has  had  greater  influence  in  this  country.  There  is  one  draw- 
back to  the  association  of  a  man  like  Mendelssohn  with  such  a  school, 
namely:  that  after  he  leaves  it  his  charming  manner  and  peculiar  ideas 
become  the  ideal  which  places  subsequent  directors,  however  talented,  at 
a  disadvantage.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Leipsic  school 
has  not  been  entirely  free  from  this  failing.  One  good  point  about  this 
school  must  not  be  overlooked:  that  there  they  always  hold  content  for 
the  first  merit  of  a  work.  This,  in  a  town  enriched  by  the  labors  of 
Bach,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  is  what  we  might  expect. 

Space  does  not  permit  to  follow  closely  Mendelssohn's  subsequent 
career.  It  embraced  a  year's  residence  in  Beiliu,  frequent  visits  to 
England,  where  he  brought  out  "  Elijah,"  in  1S4G,  as  well  as  constant 
appearances  througliout  Germany,  as  director,  composer  and  pianist. 
His  life  was  a  ceaseless  round  of  activity,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  delicate  frame  wore  out.     He  died  in  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847. 

In  personal  appearance  Mendelssohn  was  rather  under  the  me- 
dium size,  graceful  in  walk  and  bearing.  His  forehead  was  high  and 
arched,  his  nose  delicate,  slightly  Roman;  his  mouth  fine  and  firm,  and 
his  head  covered  with  glossy,  black,  curly  hair.     His  countenance  was 
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very  expressive,  and  his  whole  manner  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  He 
was  the  idol  of  men  and  women  alike  in  every  circle  where  he  moved. 
He  inherited  large  means,  which  he  freely  dispensed  in  the  most  deli- 
cate and  unostentatious  charities.  His  entire  independenceof  the  need 
of  labor  for  sustenance  gave  no  slackening  to  his  ardor  in  composition. 
In  my  opinion,  Mendelssohn's  chief  characteristics  must  have  been  his 
genial  fancy,  his  exquisite  taste  anil  kind  heartedness.  In  his  ciiarm- 
iiig  letters  from  Italy  and  Switzerland  we  have  tliese  qualities  fully 
exhibited.  Two  more  delightful  books  than  those  of  his  letters  do  not 
adorn  literature.  The  same  qualities  shine  out  in  his  music.  Every- 
where we  meet  a  romantic  and  delicate  fancy,  a  sprightfulness  and 
ever-present  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  carries  us  back  to  Mozart. 

As  a  composer  Mendelssohn  built  on  Bach.  By  this  I  mean  that 
Bach  stood  to  him  as  a  model  of  true  greatness  in  music.  It  was  not 
possible  for  such  a  nature  as  Mendelssohn's  to  emulate  the  lofty  repose 
of  Bach's  greatest  things.  Still  everywhere  in  his  serious  moments  we 
find  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  sober  old  Leipsic  cantor. 

Mendelssohn's  greatness  as  a  composer  lies  in  his  oratorios  and 
psalms.  Brendel  regards  these  as  no  longer  religious  works,  strictlv 
speaking,  but  as  "concert  oratorios,"  in  whicli  lie  thinks  the  worldlv 
element  comes  forth.  In  this  he  is  right  to  a  certain  extent.  Handel's 
"  Messiah  "  does  not  manifest  this  worldly  spirit,  because  the  subject 
forbade  it.  In  the  first  place,  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in  a  linger- 
ing over  details,  such  as  beautiful  tone  effects  of  one  sort  or  another 
(just  as  the  ribbon,  the  ornament,  or  other  little  piquancy  of  dress, 
betray  a  woman's  instinct  for  being  admired),  and,  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  the  haste  in  which  Handel  Wrote  the  "Messiah"  left  liim  no 
time.  Besides,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  text  of  the  "  Messiah  "  in- 
spired in  him  an  elevation  of  sentiment  to  which  he  was  commonly  a 
stranger.  Moreover,  tlie  worldly  element  in  music  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  foundation  of  it  was  there,  namely,  the  taste  of  the  public. 
The  "  Messiah,"  and  all  of  Handel's  oratorios  were  written  for  the 
concert,  and  not  for  religious  use.  In  this  he  differs  from  Bach,  who 
had  nothing  to  consult  but  his  own  ideal.  His  2:)ieces  were  written  for 
church  and  played  in  church.  Religious  worship  was  their  in'spira- 
tion.  ^It  is  the  absence  of  the  influence  of  the  public  that  permits 
Bach's  unquestionalile  prolixity,  which,  in  our  day,  seems  tediousness. 

It  is  in  "Elijah  "  that  Mendelssohn  most  fully  moves  the  public. 
The  dramatic  stor}-,  the  pictures([ue  contrasts,  the  richness  and  taste 
of  its  orchestration,  its  novel  and  fascinating  choruses,  and  especially 
the   beauty   and  graphic   appropriateness   of  liis   melodies,  give    this 
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oratorio  a  wonderful  charm.  One  should  read  Mr.  Dwight's  glowing 
description  of  it,  found  at  the  end  of  Lampadius'  Life  of  Mendelssohn. 
I  confess  tliat  there  is  hardly  a  tedious  moment  to  me  in  this  lovely 
work.  From  the  first  recitative,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  through  the 
entire  work,  I  find  the  rarest  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  the  rarest 
truth  to  the  words.  How  overpowering  the  choruses,  "Thanks  he  to 
God,"  and  "Be  not  Afraid;"  how  sweet  and  lovely  "He,  watching 
over  Israel;"  how  graphic  the  recitative  where  fire  descends;  how 
mighty  the  contrast  in  the  quartette  and  chorus,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
is  God  the  Lord!" 

In  this  oratorio  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have  reached  the  acme  of 
taste  in  the  compromise  he  has  effected  between  the  religious  and  the 
merely  beautiful.  This  same  admirable  taste  manifests  itself  also  in  the 
psalms.  Take,  for  instance,  the  "  Hear  my  Prayer."  Here  we  have  a 
solo,  "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  the  excited  chorus,  "  The  Enemy  shouteth," 
and,  finally,  the  altogether  unique  solo  and  chorus  ohligato^  "Oh,  for 
the  Wings  of  a  Dove! "     Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful. 

In  his  piano  forte  music,  especially  the  "  Songs  Witliout  Words" 
we  have  the  same  loveliness  of  fancy  and  sentiment.  These  are  works 
which  all  tasteful  people  admire.  Tlie  larger  pieces  no  longer  hold 
the  position  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  they  once  did,  although  it 
would  be  im])ossible  to  find  two  more  lovely  pieces  for  ladies'  per- 
formance than  the  "  Rondo  Capriccioso"  and  "Capriccio  in  B  minor." 

It  is  furtlier  in  proof  of  the  ruling  quality  of  Mendelssohn's  mind 
that  the  scherzo  is  his  most  perfect  triumph.  There  we  have  a  fairy - 
like  playfulness  truly  exquisite  and  altogether  unique.  The  "  six  organ 
sonatas"  were  made  up  for  tlie  Englisii  market.  They  have  marked 
beauties  and  are  ecclesiastical  in  tone;  and,  in  spite  of  their  peculiar 
"sonata"  form,  I  hold  them  in  high  estimation.  Besides,  there  was  a 
justification  for  this  irregularity  (which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  explain, 
consists  of  their  having  but  two  movements  in  place  of  the  usual  four), 
in  the  congeniality  of  their  spirit  to  religious  service,  and  especially 
the  benediction  like  effect  of  the  soft  and  songful  (iiidantes  formino- 
their  conclusions.  In  quartettes,  cjuintettes  and  sym]:)honies,  Mendels- 
sohn was  also  extremely  successful,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  ever  surpassed  his  lovely  overture  to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  uhe  work  of  his  boyhood. 

List  of  Me.voei.ssoux  Illustrations. 

{Employing  n  Soprano,  Alto,  and  the  Pianoforte.} 
1.  Overture    to  (lie  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (for  four  hands), 
3   "  On  Wings  of  Music,"  Tenor  (or  Soprano). 
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3.  Rondo  Capriccioso. 

4.  "  Jerusalem,  Thou  that  Killest  the  Prophets,"  Soprano. 

5.  a.  Hunting  Song  (No.  3). 
6.  People's  Song  (No.  4). 
c.  Spring  Song  (No.  27). 

6.  "  O!  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  Alto. 

7.  "  Duetto  "  (No.  18  in  Songs  without  Words). 

8.  Duet,  "Would  that  my  Love,"  Soprano  and  Alto. 

9.  Finale  from  "  Italian  "  Symphony,  (four  hands)  Pianoforte. 


CHAPTER   FORTY-EIGHT. 

CHOPIN. 

Frederic  Chopin  was  born  at  Zela-zola-Wola,  near  Warsaw, 
March  1,  1809,  and  died  at  Paris,  October  17,  1849.  Within  these 
forty  years  were  bound  up  the  activities  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
spirits  in  music.  In  Chopin  we  have  another  example  of  precocious 
talent,  such  as  are  seen  in  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Liszt.  At  the  a<^e  of 
nine  he  played  in  public  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz,  and  improvised.  His 
studies  were  begun  under  the  direction  of  Zivvna,  a  passionate  admirer 
of  .Sebastian  Bach,  and  carried  on  later  under  Joseph  Eisner,  principal 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Warsaw.  The  records  of  Chopin's  early  life 
are  extremely  meagre.  We  know  that  he  was  then  a  fluent  Bach 
player,  to  whom  through  life  he  remained  devoted.  We  are  also  sure 
that  even  as  eaily  as  sixteen  he  must  have  been  a  great  virtuoso,  not 
only  equal  to  every  thing  that  had  been  planned  for  the  piano  before 
his  time,  but  alieadv  the  author  of  the  completely  new  methods  indi- 
cated in  i.lie  excessively  difficult  vaiiations  on  La  ci  daretn  la  niano, 
the  first  nocturnes,  op  9,  the  early  mazuikas  and  waltzes,  and  es 
peciallv  the  great  studies  op  10  and  the  two  concertos  These  studies 
ha\e  passed  into  the  standard  repertory  of  advanced  piano-play Ing, 
and  the  two  concertos,  although  weak  in  orchestral  handling,  are  ex- 
tremely brilliant  and  poetic  for  the  piano,  and  have  the  great  merit  of 
complete  novelty  and  freshness  of  style 

With  these  great  compositions  already  finished,  as  well  as  many 
others  of  a  character  more  immediately  available,  he  set  out  for  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London,  at  the  age  >of  nineteen.  He  reached  Paris,  and 
there  met  Liszt,  with  whom  he   formed   a  devoted   friendship.     Here 
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Chopin  found  a  congenial  public.  He  was  of  a  shy  and  delicate  na- 
ture, proud,  yet  somewhat  eifeminate,  and  })ublic  appearance  was 
distasteful  to  him.  In  manners  cultivated  and  refined,  and  quick  of 
intellect,  Chopin  immediately  became  the  center  of  a  considerable 
circle  of  artistic  people,  who  esteemed  him  no  less  for  his  jjersonal 
qualities  than  his  remarkable  musical  gifts.  He  was  overrun  with  pu- 
pils, of  whom,  however,  he  would  take  but  a  small  number.  In  1837 
the  lung  disease,  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  since  childhood, 
developed  itself.  In  company  with  his  devoted  friend,  M'me  Ge(j. 
Sand,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Liszt,  he  resided  at  the 
island  of  Majorca  for  several  years.  Deceived  by  a  show  of  returning 
health  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and,  as  already  recorded,  died  at  the  age 
of  Raphael  and  Mozart. 

Chopin's  music  is  not  the  universal  music  of  the  German  compo- 
sers, nor  is  it  the  humoristic  music  of  the  romantic  school,  although 
with  both  these  it  has  something  in  common.  It  is  a  contradiction. 
He  is  wild,  passionate,  cajiricious,  yet  always  graceful,  subtle,  refined, 
and  delicate.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  Bach's  music,  yet  it  has  much 
in  common  with  it.  Chojiin's  genius  is  especially  for  the  piano.  All 
the  grace  and  elegant  manner  of  modern  virtuoso  piano-playing  come 
from  him.  Yet  the  iiuier  life,  the  musical  feeling  which  is  the  determ- 
ining cause  of  this  grace  and  refinement,  comes  rather  from  Schumann. 
Chopin  was  an  innovator  for  piano  in  his  matter  and  manner.  He 
gave  depth  to  the  nocturne;  enlarged  the  poetic  range  of  tiie  piano  by 
his  Polonaises,  Scherzos,  Impromptus,  Ballades,  and  F^tudes.  His 
passages  are  new,  ingenious  and  beautiful.  Like  Schumann  he  writes 
maiidy  for  the  pianoforte.  Unlike  him,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  which 
completely  harmonizes  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and,  indeed, 
foresaw  its  latest  improvements.  Hence  wo  find  in  Chopin's  works 
the  well-sounding  always  considered.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  re- 
poseful. Although  the  themes  are  fully  developed,  the  harmonic 
structure  and  the  rhythmic  organization  of  these  pieces  gives  them  a 
character  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  By  so  much  they  fall 
siiort  of  great  art.  In  all  of  them  it  is  rather  the  manner  of  saying 
which  charms,than  the  actual  ideaitself.  Psychologically  considered  they 
are  unhealthy.  There  runs  tlirotigh  them  a  vein  of  sadness  and  mor- 
bid feelino-  which  renders  them  too  excitiinj  for  the  weak  and  nervous. 
Their  most  conspicuous  external  quality  is  the  subtlety,  the  evan- 
escence, of  their  harmonies.  It  is  this  which  makes  Chopin's  music  so 
difficult  to  remember.  Its  technical  nov.dty  was  jiartly  in  a  new  and 
freer  use  of  the    pedal,    and    the    eifective    employment    of   extended 
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chords,  anil  partly  in  bi'tter  sustained  and  more  brilliant  i)assages, 
especially  those  constructed  on  the  diminished  seventh.  As  to  its 
metrical  sti'uctiufi,  Cho])in's  music  is  lyric.  His  period-lengtiis  are  re- 
markably unit'orni,  as  compared  with  those  of  Beethoven  or  Schumann. 
The  other  qualities  of"  iiis  music  ap])ear  best  in  the  actual  illustrations. 

List  of  Chopi.y  Illustrations. 

1.  Moderately-  Difficult. 

1.  PoloDRise  in  C  sharp  min.,  oi\  27. 

2.  Valse  ia  D  flut  nirj.,  op.  01 

3.  Nocturne  i:i  E  flat,  op.  9. 

4.  Impromptu  in  A.  flat,  op.  29. 

5.  Prelude  iu  D  fi.A. 

«).  Valse  in  E  flat,  (p.  18 

7.  Nocturne  iu  G  min.,  op.  37. 

8.  Polonaise  Militaire  in  A,  op.  40. 

2   Difficult. 

1.  Etudes  out  of  op.  10,  No.  8  in  F,  No  ~)  on  the  black  keys,  and  No  12  for  the 

left  hand. 

2.  Nocturne  in  C  min.,  op  48,  or  in  G  maj  ,  op,37. 

3.  Pantasie  Impromptu  in  C  sharp,  op  60 

4.  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  op  22 

5.  Prelude  in  D  fiat. 

6.  Balladem  A.  flat,  op.47. 


CHAPTER     FORTY- NINE, 

ROBERT   SCHUMANN 

Robert  Schumann  was  born  in  Zwickau,  m  Saxony,  June  8,  1810 
His  father  was  a  bookseller  .and  publisher,  a  man  (all  of  eneigy  and 
oil cumspectiou,  and  of  deeded  litetary  tastes  and  ability  The  boy 
was  sent  to  school  and  began  to  learn  music  at  an  early  stage  As 
early  as  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  he  wrote  some  little  dances,  although 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  harmony.  It  is  said  that  even  then  he  was 
fond  of  sketching  in  music  the  peculiarities  of  his  friends,  and  did  this 
"so  exactly  and  comically  that  every  one  burst  into  loud  laughter  at 
the  similitude  of  the  portrait."  Schumann  was  scarcely  nine  years  old 
when  his  father  took  him  to  hear  Ignatz  Moscheles,  the  famous  pianist, 
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whose  playing  made  the  most  profound  impression  upon  him.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  entered  the  academy,  and  here  formed  a  companionship 
with  a  boy  aljout  his  own  age,  with  wlioin  he  played  many  of  the 
works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  arranged  for  four  hands.  His  father  evi- 
dently encouraged  his  love  for  music,  and  gratified  him  with  a  fine 
piano  and  plenty  of  new  music. 

Presently  the  boys  came  across  the  orchestral  parts  of  Righini's 
overture  to  '^Tigranes,"  and  forthwith  mustered  their  forces  for  per- ■ 
formance.  They  had  two  violins,  two  flutes,  a  clarionet,  and  two 
horns.  Robert  directed  and  undertook  to  supply  the  missing  parts 
upon  the  piano.  Their  success  encouraged  them  to  undertake  other 
tasks  of  a  similar  kind,  which,  also,  Robert  directed.  He  also  set  to 
music  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  psalm  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and 
this  was  given  by  the  same  performers,  assisted  by  a  chorus  of  such 
boys  as  could  sing.  In  all  these  and  such  like  exercises,  the  father 
recognized  the  plain  indication  of  Providence  that  the  son  was  in- 
tended for  a  musician,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  thwart  the  design.  The 
mother,  however,  had  a  poor  idea  of  the  musical  profession,  and  thought 
only  of  the  hardships  it  cari-ied  with  it. 

As  a  boy  Robert  was  full  of  tricks  and  sports.  But  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  a  chanjje  came  over  him,  and  he  became  more  reserved  and 
prone  to  revery.  This  habit  never  forsook  him  through  life.  It  was, 
perhaps,  increased  by  the  death  of  his  appreciative  and  kind-hearted 
father,  which  took  place  in  1826,  when  Robert  was  but  sixteen.  In 
deference  to  his  mother's  wishes  he  matriculated  at  Leipsic  as  a  law 
student  in  1828. 

Through  his  father's  example  he  had  already  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Byron's  j)oems.  He  now  became  infected  with  a  perfect  fever 
for  Jean  Paul.  Here,  also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Friedrich 
Wieck,  and  became  his  pupil  in  piano-playing.  The  daughter,  Clara, 
then  but  nine  years  old,  attracted  him  very  much  by  her  remarkable 
talent.  Schumann  left  Leipsic  for  Heidelburg  for  a  while,  in  order  to 
attend  certain  lectures  there.  Now  ensued  a  still  more  violent  con- 
test between  law  and  music,  which  resulted  at  last  in  his  return  to 
Leipsic  in  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  music,  which 
he  began  to  do  again  under  Wieck's  instruction.  But  this  course  was 
not  rapid  enough  for  the  impatient  student,  who  imagined  himself  the 
discoverer  of  a  secret  by  which  the  time  of  practice  could  be  much 
shortened.  The  experiment,  whatever  it  was,  worked  disastrously,  and 
had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  use  of  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  and  consequently  in  disabling  liim  from  piano-playing  altogether. 
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He  now  devoted  himself  to  composition,  and  jjroduced  liis  op.  1, 
variations  on  the  name  "Abegg,"  and  directly  his  "  Papillons,"  or 
scenes  at  a  ball.  In  these  his  talent  and  originality  were  jilain  enough, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  clearness.  Incited  by  the  criticism  which  these 
Avorks  met  on  all  hands,  lie  took  up  the  study  of  counterpoint  and  com- 
])Osition,  and  little  by  little  acquired  smoothness  of  style.  Thus  he 
])roduced  his  two  sets  of  studies  after  Paganini,  op.  3  and  op.  10,  the 
Ddvklsbiindlertaiize.  op.  G,  the  Toccata,  Allegro,  Carnival,  op.  0,  the 
sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  and  the  "  Phantasie  Stucko,"'  op.  12.  The 
latter  set  of  pieces  has  become  universally  favorite,  and  shows  Schu- 
mann's originality  in  a  favorable  light.  They  have  already  been  ana- 
lyzed in  Chajiter  XXXIII,  and  need  not  here  be  taken  up 
again. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  of  this  first  epoch  is  the 
Etudes  SympJionlqiies,  an  air,  twelve  variations,  and  a  finale.  These 
variations  are  not  so  much  unfoldings  of  the  theme,  as  associated  or 
congenial  ideas  and  images  called  up  by  it,  as  it  is  dwelt  upon  in  the 
mind.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  anything  less  like  an  ordi- 
nary set  of  variations.  Instead  of  the  usual,  somewhat  timid  progres- 
sion from  one  variation  to  the  next,  we  here  effect  the  boldest  transi- 
tions. At  times  we  lose  the  theme  completely.  Then  it  re-appears. 
This  work  is  extremely  interesting,  because  the  forms  are  short,  and 
the  musical  nature  of  the  whole  is  of  the  most  precious  (piality.  Of 
similar  excellence  is  the  Kreisleriana,  oji.  IG,  and  the  Ilumoreske, 
op.  20. 

In  1S33  Schumann  united  with  a  few  others  in  establishing  the 
Ner(e  Zeitschriftfiir  3£usi7c  (New  .lournal  of  Music),  as  the  advocate 
of  j)rogression,  and  as  opposed  to  pedantry  and  (other  people's)  conceit. 
Like  all  journals  devoted  to  art,  it  was  jiublished  at  a  loss,  l)ut  was 
kept  up  for  several  vears,  and  to  it  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  jire- 
servation  of  Schumann's  opinions  and  criticisms  upon  conteinjiorary 
music.  Two' volumes  of  his  writings  are  now  available  in  English,  and 
exhibit  him  in  an  altosrether  favorable  lio;ht.  Meantime  his  affairs  of 
the  lieart  made  haste  slowly.  After  several  episodes,  he  finally  settled 
down  to  the  conviction  that  Clara  Wieck  was  indispensable  to  his  hap- 
piness. Father  Wieck  objected,  for  reasons  not  publicly  stated,  but 
])robably  on  account  of  doubt  of  the  lover's  fixity  of  purpose  and  sta- 
bility of  talent.  At  length  an  engagement  was  allowed,  and  in  1840 
Schumann  burst  out  in  song,  composing  in  a  single  year  one  hundred 
a!id  forty.  Among  them  were  those  two  sets  "Woman's  Love  and 
Life,"  and  "  Poet's  Love,"  which  still  remain  among  the   most  highly 
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prized  achievements  in  this  line.  Tn  this  year  he  was  married  to  Clara 
Wieck,  on  the  12th  of  Septemi)er. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  orchestral  instruments  and  pro- 
duced his  piano  (juartette  and  quintette,  and  his  13  fiat  symphony. 
Tiiis  was  followed  by  other  orchestral  works,  and  in  1851  by  the  sym- 
])liony  in  1^  minor.  In  1841  he  became  connected  with  the  Conserva- 
toiy  at  Leipsic  as  teacher  of  piano-playing,  coTnposition,  and  the  art 
of  ])laying  from  score.  This  continued  until  his  removal  to  Dresden, 
which  took  place  in  1844.  He  had  already  in  1840  composed  his 
charming-  and  highly  romantic  work  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri."  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  Dresden  he  set  to  work  on  the  epilogue  to  the  Faust  mu- 
sic. The  incessant  activity  of  liis  mind  finally  resulted  in  throwing  it 
completely  off  its  balance,  and  gave  rise  to  distressing  symptoms  of 
melancholy.  In  1848  he  wrote  his  ojjera  of  "  Genoveva,"  which,  al- 
though full  of  beautiful  music,  is  not  well  adapted  for  dramatic  per- 
formance. Here  also  followed,  in  an  order  which  we  have  no  room  to 
trace,  the  later  compositions  for  the  piano.  In  1850  he  removed  to 
Diisseldorf  as  municipal  director,  and  was  received  with  a  banquet  and 
concert.  His  position  here  was  pleasant,  but  he  had  as  little  talent  for 
directing  as  teaching.  In  185-3  he  and  his  wife  made  a  concert  tour 
through  the  Netherlands,  where  Schumann  was  delighted  to  find  his 
music  as  well  known  as  at  home.  "Everywhere,"  he  writes,  "there 
were  fine  performances  of  my  symphonies,  even  the  most  diflicult." 

Still  his  malady  increased.  He  imagined  he  heard  a  tone,  which 
pursued  him  incessantly,  and  from  which  harmonies,  nay  whole  com- 
positions were  gradually  developed.  He  became  sleepless,  and  cast 
down  with  melancholy.  At  length  he  threw  himself  into  the  Rhine, 
from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  He  was  removed  to  a 
private  asylum  at  Endenich,  where  he  died  two  years  later,  July  31, 
18CG. 

"  Robert  Schumann  was  of  middling  stature,  almost  tall,  and  slightly 
corpulent.  His  bearing  while  in  health  was  haughty,  distinguisiied, 
dignified  and  calm;  his  gait  slow,  soft,  and  a  little  slovenly.  While  at 
home  he  generally  wore  felt  shoes.  He  often  paced  his  room  on  tip- 
toe, apparently  without  cause.  His  eyes  were  generally  down-cast, 
half-closed,  and  only  brightened  in  intercourse  \yith  intimate  friends, 
but  then  most  pleasantly.  His  countenance  produced  an  agreeable, 
kindly  impression;  it  was  without  regular  beauty,  and  not  particularly 
intellectual.  The  fine  cut  mouth,  usually  puckered  as  if  to  whistle, 
was,  next  to  the  eyes,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  his  full,  round, 
ruddy  face.     Above  the  heavy   nose   rose   a   high,   bold,  arched  lirow. 
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which  broadened  visibly  at  tlie  temples.  His  head,  covered  with  long, 
thick,  dark-brown  hair,  was  firm  and  intensely  powerful,  we  might  say 
square.* 

As  a  composer  Schumann  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  music.  Liszt  acutely  remarked,  "  Schumaini  thi/t/ts 
music  better  than  any  other  since  Beethoven."/ We  have  already  seen 
that  Bach  established  modern  tonality  by  taking  it  as  he  found  it  al- 
ready develo})ed  for  him  in  Fugue,  and  applying  it  to  the  expression 
of  musical  feeling,  the  vital  element  which  had  been  generally  want- 
ing in  the  music  written  before  his  day.  After  Bach,  nothing  new  was 
done  for  music  but  to  invent  clearer  forms,  and  to  master  its  use  as 
the  expression  of  light  and  deep  feeling  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  classica.1  school.  We  have  also  seen  that  Beethoven,  in  some  of  his 
works,  goes  beyond  the  classical  idea,  and  actually  enters  upon  the 
province  of  the  romantic.  This  he  does  in  the  stronger  contrasts  of 
his  works,  especially  in  the  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  13,  110  and  111 
Yet  in  these  works  which  are  so  full  of  feeling,  and  expressed  with  such 
masterful  power,  there  is  after  all  a  certain  repose  and  classical  dig- 
nity beyond  which  they  do  not  come.  These  elements  are  still  more 
noticeable  in  his  ojjera  "  Fidelio,"  where  there  was  room  for  him  to 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  truly  romantic  manner.  But  no!  here,  as 
elsewhere,  he  is  distinctly  the  instrumental  composer,  considering  the 
music  first  and  the  text  afterwards.  That  the  music  is  far  above  that 
of  any  Italian  opera,  comes  not  from  Beethoven's  seizure  of  the  text, 
but  from  his  range  of  exjiression  as  a  musician.  It  is  as  7?iHsic  that 
"  Fidelio  "  surpassed  other  operas,  and  not  as  a  jjoetico-musical  inter- 
pretation of  a  highly  poetic  and  suggestive  text.  The  same  peculiari- 
ties of  Beethoven's  music  are  still  more  perceptible  in  the  symphonies, 
where  he  is  always  moved  by  musical  considerations  as  such.  Nothing 
tempts  him  from  the  strictly  appropriate  and  suitable  development  of 
his  theme.  True,  he  does  this  with  consummate  beauty,  and  sets  it  off 
by  the  most  delightful  contrasts,  but  in  all  he  is  reposeful,  elegant, 
beautifid.  The  very  fineness  of  the  work  makes  it  ineffective  to  com- 
mon minds.  Yet,  how  much  more  effective  to  those  who  have  the  ears 
to  hear. 

/  Schubert  is  in  many  respects  to  be  counted  a  romantic  composer. 
Yet  we  have  but  to  study  his  music  deeply  to  perceive  that  his  roman- 
ticism is  spasmodic  and  temporary,  while  the  natural  range  of  his 
thoutrht  is  accordinof  to  the  methods  of  the  classical.  Thus  while  in 
his  great  romantic  songs,  like  the  Erl  King,  he  is  distinctly  a  romantic 

•Von  Wasielwski. 
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writer,  as  soon  as  tlie  stiinuliis  of  poetry  is  withdrawn  he  develops  liis 
musical  ideas  at  great  lengths,  strictly  in  the  classic  method.  This  is 
to  be  seen  everywhere  in  Schubert's  instrumental  works,  and  he  is  es- 
jjecially  the  longest-winded  composer  of  all.  No  one  else  is  s(j  un- 
wearied in  turning  over  the  same  idea;  and,  it  may  be  added,  no  one 
else  does  so  with  such  elegance  and  grace. 

Schumann,  on  the  contrary,  is  romantic  in  the  very  essence  of  his 
musical  thought.  Wiien  he  is  writing  to  a  text  he  is  graphic  and  fl(!.\- 
ible  in  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  words.  But  when  he  is  writing- 
instrumental  music  merely,  he  is  equally  direct  and  full  of  humor. 
The  classical  method  of  developing  musical  ideas  is  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture and  ini})ossible  for  him.  AH  through  his  life  he  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  write  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  canons  of 
form.  He  disciplined  himself  in  counterpoint  and  fugue  under  the 
best  masters  of  his  day,  and  studied  eagerly  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
Yet  he  could  never  develop  an  idea  easily  and  naturally  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  classic.  His  fugues  are  forced,  his  counterpoint 
spasmodic,  and  his  sonatas  his  poorest  work.  His  songs  are  at  times 
badly  placed  for  the  voice,  and  entirely  uidike  every  thing  that  a  song 
ought  to  be — if  we  may  believe  the  critics  who  wrote  upon  them  in 
Schumann's  life-time.  Yet  they  have  made  their  way  and  are  now 
accepted  as  among  the  most  successful  efforts  yet  made  to  unite  poetry 
and  music.  So  also  in  the  instrumental  pieces.  These  little,  fantastic, 
irregular  compositions  are  now  played  and  enjoyed  all  the  world  over, 
although  they  do  not  contain  a  single  element  of  the  "grateful  "  salon 
piece  for  the  pianoforte. 

Yet  the  classical  moment  in  music  had  not  passed  by  in  Schu- 
mann's day.  Beethoven's  later  sonatas  were  as  yet  a  sealed  book. 
Mendelssohn,  although  on  the  whole  to  be  counted  for  a  romantic  com- 
poser, handled  musical  ideas  with  an  .ease  and  classical  elegance, 
limited  only  by  the  inherent  lightness  of  the  ideas  themselves.  Cho- 
pin, a  still  more  poetic  writer,  and  the  inventor  of  very  many  entirely 
new  ways  of  proceeding,  yet  develops  his  ideas  in  his  own  new  ways, 
somehow  not  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  classical  model.  Chopin  is  every- 
where new  and  original;  but  he  has  also  a  certain  epic  breadth.  He 
writes  long  movements,  which  are  well  sustained,  and  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  point  of  formal  beauty. 

Schumann,  doubtless,  would  have  agree.d  with  the  late  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  that  "a  long  poem  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  There  is  never 
a  long  piece  of  music  in  Schumann.  But  instead  thereof,  short  pieces, 
strongly  differentiated  and  contrasted,  and  out  of  them  are    built    up, 
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mosaic-wise,  long  movements.  So  it  is  in  his  pianoforte  concertcs, 
sonatas,  his  quartettes  and  symphonies.  The  distinguishing  greatness 
of  Schumann,  then,  is  not  in  liis  large  pieces,  for  in  all  of  them  he  is 
one  way  or  another  hampered.  In  the  pianoforte  concerto,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  no  effective  passages.  It  is  in  places  difficult  enough, 
l)ut  it  is  Very  far  from  a  bravoura  piece.  Even  the  cadenza  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  any  thing  likely  to  bring  down  the  house.  Yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  works  ever  written,  and  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  ideas,  although,  to  be  sure,  these  are  mainly  for  the  piano. 

It  is  another  peculiarity  of  Schumann's  genius,  that  he  is  on  the 
whole  a  pianoforte  comjjoser.  Although  he  wrote  a  large  amount  for 
other  instruments  and  for  the  voice,  his  piano  works  are  the  ones  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  while 
this  is  the  case,  he  has  never  written  "gratefully"  for  the  pianoforte, 
but  always  the  new  and  original.  Hence  his  piano  pieces  had  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  their  merits  to  become  known.  One  might  almost  say 
that  they  had  to  wait  for  a  generation  of  players  able  to  understand 
them  and  do  them  justice. 

Schumann  is  essentially  the  music  thinker.  He  writes  well  for 
no  instrument  whatever,  nor  even  for  the  voice.  The  entire  art  of 
piano  playing,  and  especially  of  early  technical  practice,  has  had  to  be 
re-modeled  in  order  to  provide  the  technical  ability  with  which  to 
properly  render  these  works  of  his.  His  symphonies  not  only  are  made 
up  out  of  bits,  like  all  his  long  pieces,  but  are  badly  written  for  the 
strings,  the  very  foundation  of  the  orchestra.  Yet  the  music  has  in  it 
such  force  and  freshness,  that  these  works  hold  their  position,  not  only 
against  the  more  reposeful  and  elegant  works  of  Beethoven  and  the 
classical  composers,  but  against  modern  works  also,  even  though  in 
some  cases  much  better  written.  Bach  established  the  musical  vo- 
cabulary within  which  the  entire  classical  school  expressed  itself.  In 
like  manner  Schumann  did  this  for  the  romantic  school.  Nothing  es- 
sentially new  has  been  added  to  musical  phraseology  since  Schumann, 
but  only  to  master  the  use  of  his  new  modes  of  expression.  What 
these  are  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out.  If  we  examine  the  har- 
mony we  can  not  say  that  Schumann  uses  any  chord  that  may  not  be 
found  in  Bach.  Nor  is  the  novelty  in  period  formations.  But  perhaps, 
if  in  any  single  element,  in  the  manner  of  motive-transformation.  In 
this  respect  the  difference  between  Schumann  and  Bach  or  Beeth(jven 
is  world-wide.  In  Bach  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  fresh  and  thoroughly 
right  thematic  development,  and  so  in  Beethoven.  In  the  latter  his  fan- 
tasy sometimes  carries  him  to  great  lengths,  as  in  the  Rondo  Capriccioso. 
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But  in  Schumann  this  fantasy  becomes  much  more  fantastic  and  hu- 
moristic.  In  many  cases  it  is  so  violent  as  to  forbid  his  adhering  to  a 
single  idea  and  working  it  out  thoroughly.  Instead  of  that  he  flies 
restlessly  from  one  idea  to  another,  and  to  yet  another,  until  the  lis- 
tener wearies  of  it.  So  he  violates  all  canons  of  beauty,  and  destruc- 
tive criticism  breaks  all  her  vials  of  wrath  upon  him.  Yet  the  strongest 
of  these  pieces  has  something  true  and  tender  in  it.  When  a  Rubin- 
stein produces  the  key  that  unlocks  the  magic  door,  we  enter  and  find 
here  a  world  of  tenderness  and  fanciful  beauty.  So  has  it  been  with 
the  apparently  most  unjustifiable  of  these  works,  like,  for  example,  the 
Carnival,  the  Fcischingsschwank  aus  Wien,  and  so  on. 

It  is  Schumann  who  has  in  one  eifort  taught  the  musical  world 
two  lessons  :  that  there  is  poetry  in  music,  and  that  there  is  music  in 
the  pianoforte.  His  creative  activity  busied  itself  along  the  line  where 
poetry  and  Oiusic  join.  Although  an  imaginative  and  fanciful  person, 
he  had  a  true  instinct  for  valid  and  logical  expression  in  music.  So,  even 
in  his  most  far-fetched  passages,  the  melodic  and  harmonic  sequences, 
although  new,  are  inherently  right,  and  entirely  compatible  with  those 
of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  Hence  whatever  ground  his  music  has  gained, 
it  has  held.  On  the  other  liand  he  had  also  a  fancy  in  which  every 
fantastic  idea  found  congenial  soil.  The  proper,  the  conventional,  the 
allowable,  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  gave  loose  rein  to  his  humor 
and  followed  it  whithersoever  it  led.  Nor  yet  in  this  did  he  lose  his 
balance.  For  at  the  bottom  he  had  the  key  to  the  riddle,  which  we 
have  before  several  times  pointed  out:  the  relation,  of  music  to  emotion. 
And  so  while  his  fancy  took  him  far,  and  into  jnany  new  paths,  his  fine 
musical  sense  kept  him  from  passing  beyond  what  was  inherently  right 
in  music,  as  such.  That  he  often  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sym- 
metrical, the  well-sounding,  or  even  the  agreeable,  we  can  afford  to 
forgive  for  the  sake  of  the  vigor  of  his  imagination,  and  the  inherent 
sweetness  and  soundness  of  his  disposition.  And  it  is  these  which  on 
the  whole  have  supported  and  justified  his  works. 

List  of  Schumann  Illustrations. 

1.  [Moderately  Difficult,  Employing  the  Pianoforte  and  a  Soprano.) 

1.  "The  Entrance,"  "  Wayside  Inn,"  and  "  Homeward"  from  the  Forest  Scenes, 

op.  82. 

2.  "The  Hat  of  Green,"  Soprano. 

3.  a.  Romance  in  F  sharp,  op.  28. 
6.  Hunting  Song. 

4.  "  O  Sunshine,"  Soprano. 
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5.  Nachlstiicke  in  C  and  F,  op.  23. 

6.  "  Moonlight,"  Soprano. 

7.  "  End  of  the  Song,"  from  op.  13. 

3.  Difficult. 

1.  Etudes  Symphoniques,  op.  13,  Theme,  variations  1,  2,  3,  7, 11, 13,  and  Finale. 

2.  "  Thou  Ring  upon  my  Finger,"  Soprano. 

3.  "  Aufschwung,"  "  Warum,"  and  "  Ende  vom  Lied,"  from  op.  13. 

4.  "  He  the  Best  of  all,  the  Noblest,"  Soprano. 

5.  NovellJtte  in  F,  No.  1,  Romance  in  F  sharp,  and  Novellette  in  E,  No.  7. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  Romantic 

1.  Schumann. — «.  Novellette  in  E,  No.  7. 

h.  Prophetic  Birds. 

c.  Traumeswirren. 

d.  Warum. 

e.  Ende  vom  Lied. 

2.  Schubert.  —  "  The  Erl  King,"  Soprano. 

3.  Chopin.  — a.  Scherzo  in  D  flat,  op.  31. 

b.  Nocturne  in  F  sharp,  op.  l.'j. 

c.  Ballade  in  A  flat,  op.  47. 

4.  Schumann.  —  "  He  the  Best  of  all,  the  Noblest." 

5.  Chopin.  —  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  op.  53. 


CHAPTER     FIFTY. 

LISZT. 

Liszt  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  who  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  music.  His  life  is  briefly  told  by  Francis  Henft'er,  in  Grove's 
*' Dictionary,"  as  follows: 

"Franz  Liszt  was  born  October  ^2,  1811,  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary, 
tlie  son  of  Adam  Liszt,  an  official  in  tlie  imperial  service,  and  a  musi- 
cal amateur  of  sufficient  attainment  to  instruct  his  son  in  the  rudiments 
of  j)ianoforte-playing.  At  the  age  of  nine  young  Liszt  made  his  first 
«j)pearanffie  in  public  at  Oodenburg,  with  such  success  that  several 
Huntjarian  noblemen  aruaranteed  him  sufficient  means  to  continue  his 
studies  for  six  years.  For  that  purpose  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  took 
lessons  from  Czerny  on  the  pianoforte,  and  from  Salieri  and  Rand- 
hartinger  in  composition.  The  latter  introduced  the  lad  to  his  friend 
Franz  Schubert.  His  first  appearance  in  print  was  probably  in  a  va- 
riation (the  24th)  on  a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  one  of  fifty   contributed  by 
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the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day,  for  which  Beethoven,  when  asked 
for  a  single  variation,  wrote  thirty-three  (op.  120).  The  collection, 
entitled  VaterlSndische  Kiinstler-Verein,  was  published  in  .June,  18"23. 
In  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  it  was  hoped  that  his 
rapidly  growing  reputation  would  gain  him  admission  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  spite  of  his  foreign  origin.  But  Cherubini  refused  to  make 
an  exception  in  his  favor,  and  he  continued  his  studies  under  Reicha 
and  Paer.  Shortly  afterwards  he  also  made  his  first  serious  attempt  at 
composition,  and  an  operetta  in  one  act,  called  '  Don  Sanche,'  was 
produced  at  the  Academic  Royale,  October  17,  1825,  and  well  received. 
Artistic  tours  to  Switzerland  and  England,  accompanied  by  brilliant 
success,  occupy  the  period  till  the  year  1827,  when  Liszt  lost  his  father 
and  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
mother.  During  his  stay  in  Paris,  where  he  settled  for  some  years,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  French  literature,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine  and  George  Sand,  the  influence  of  whose  works  may  be 
discovered  in  his  compositions.  For  a  time  also  he  became  an  adherent 
to  Saint-Simon,  but  soon  reverted  to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  which, 
as  an  artist  and  a  man,  he  has  since  adhered  devoutly. 

"  The  interval  from  1839  to  -1847  Liszt  spent  in  traveling  almost  in- 
cessantly from  one  country  to  another,  being  everywhere  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  Art.  In  England  he 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  of  May  21,  1827  (Concerto,  Hum- 
mel), May  11,  1840  (Concertstuck,  Weber),  and  June  8,  1840  (Kreut- 
zer-sonata).  Here  alone  his  rece[)tion  seems  to  have  been  less  warm 
than  was  expected,  and  Liszt,  with  his  usual  generosity,  at  once  un- 
dertook to  bear  the  loss  that  mig-ht  have  fallen  on  his  agrent.  Of  this 
generosity  numerous  instances  might  be  cited.  The  charitable  ])ur- 
poses  to  which  Liszt's  genius  has  been  made  subservient  are  legion, 
and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  that  of  technical  perfection  he  is  un- 
rivaled amongst  virtuosi.  The  disaster  caused  at  Pesth  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Danube  (1837)  was  considerably  alleviated  by  the 
princely  sum- — ^the  result  of  several  concerts  —  contributed  by  this 
artist;  and  when  two  years  later  a  considerable  sum  had  been  col- 
lected for  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  at  Pesth,  he  insisted  upon  the 
money  being  given  to  a  struggling  young  sculptor,  whom  he  moreover 
assisted  from  his  private  means.  The  poor  of  Raiding  also  had  cause 
to  remember  the  visit  paid  by  Liszt  to  his  native  village  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven's  monument  at  Bonn 
owed  its  existence,  or  at  least  its  speedy  completion,  to  Liszt's  liber- 
ality.    When  the  subscriptions  for  the  purpose    began    to   fail,   Liszt 
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offered  to  pay  the  balance  required  frcm  his  own  pocket,  provided 
only  that  the  choice  of  the  sculptor  should  he  left  to  him.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  forties  dates  Liszt's  more  intimate  connection  with 
Weimar,  where  in  1849  he  settled  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  This 
stay  was  to  l)e  fruitful  in  more  than  one  sense.  When  he  closed  his 
career  as  a  virtuoso,  and  accepted  a  permanent  engagement  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Court  Theater  at  Weimar,  he  did  so  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  becoming  the  advocate  of  the  rising  musical  generation,  by 
the  performance  of  such  works  as  were  written  regardless  of  immediate 
success,  and  therefore  had  little  chance  of  seeing  the  light  of  the  stage. 
At  short  intervals  eleven  operas  of  living  composers  were  either  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  or  revived  on  the  Weimar  stage.  Amongst 
these  may  be  counted  such  works  as  Lohengrin^  Tannhdnsei\  and 
The  Flying  Dutchman  of  Wagner,  Benvenuto  Cellini  by  Berlioz, 
Schumann's  (yenoueya,  and  music  to  Byron's  'Manfred.*  Schubert's 
Alfo7iso  and  Estrella  was  also  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Liszt's  exer- 
tions. For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  small  provincial  city  was  once 
more  to  be  the  artistic  center  of  Germany,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Herder.  From  all  sides  musicians  and  ama- 
teurs flocked  to  Weimar,  to  witness  the  astonishing  feats  to  which  a 
small  but  excellent  community  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  were 
inspired. by  the  genius  of  their  leader.  In  this  way  was  formed  the 
the  nucleus  of  a  group  of  young  and  enthusiastic  musicians,  who, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  aims  and  achievements,  were  and 
are  at  any  rate  inspired  by  perfect  devotion  to  music  and  its  poetical 
aims.  It  was,  indeed,  at  these  Weimar  gatherings  that  the  musicians 
who  now  form  the  so-called  School  of  the  Future,  till  then  unknown 
to  each  other  and  divided  locally  and  mentally,  came  first  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  powers  and  aspirations.  How  much  the  per- 
sonal fascination  of  Liszt  contributed  to  this  desired  effect  need  not  be 
said.  Amongst  the  numerous  pupils  on  the  pianoforte,  to  whom  he  at 
the  same  period  opened  the  invaluable  treasure  of  his  technical  ex- 
perience, may  be  mentioned  Hans  von  Biilow,  the  worthy  disciple  of 
such  a  master. 

"The  remaining  facts  of  Liszt's  life  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  In  1859  he  left  his  official  position  at  the  Opera  in  Weimar 
owing  to  the  captious  opposition  made  to  the  production  of  Cornelius' 
'  Barber  of  Bagdad,' at  tiie  Weimar  Theater.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  living  at  intervals  at  Rome,  Pesth,  and  Weimar,  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  pupils  and    admirers,    and   always    working  for 
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music  and  musicians  in  the  unselfisli  and  truly  catliolic  S2)irit  character- 
istic of  liis  whole  life." 

Liszt's  jjosition  in  the  world  of  art  is  one  that  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar and  unexampled.  lie  appeared  in  Paris  just  at  the  time  when 
Thalberg  had  made  a  profound  impression  by  the  ease  of  liis  playing  and 
the  remarkable  results  attainable  from  the  piano.  What  Thalberg  did 
was  to  carry  a  melody  in  the  center  of  the  compass  of  the  instrument, 
principally^  with  the  two  thumbs,  and  to  surround  it  with  an  elabora- 
tion of  passage-work  entirely  unheard  of  befcjre.  The  melody  so  car- 
ried was  not  left  to  itself,  or  merely  pounded  out,  Ijut  made  to  sing, 
and  delivered  witii  the  utmost  refinement  of  phrasing,  as  if,  indeed, 
the  player  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  just  then  but  to  play  that 
melody.  There  was  in  all  of  Thalberg's  pieces  a  certain  similarity  of 
style,  and  in  his  performance  a  certain  coldness. 

All  this,  which  Thalberg  did  so  beautifully  and  elegantly,  yet  so 
coldly,  Liszt  did  spontaneously,  and  [with  an  endless  caprice  of 
color  and  shading  as  the  mood  chanced.  Besides  these  things,  to 
which,  indeed,  he  attached  little  importance,  Liszt's  exuberent  fancy 
broke  out  in  every  direction,  especially  towards  the  new,  the  startling, 
the  astonishing.  For  his  calmer  moments  he  had  his  work  ready  to 
his  hands  in  the  elegant  but  dramatically  suggestive  compositions  of 
Chopin,  and  these  Liszt  played  with  a  fire  and  strength  far  beyond  the 
feeble  powers  of  Chopin  himself. 

As  a  player  Liszt  gathered  up  and  comliined  within  liimself  all 
the  excellencies  of  piano-playing  known  before  him,  and  added  to 
this,  his  inherited  capital,  a  perfectly  tropical  luxuriance  of  cdaboration 
in  every  direction. 

The  possibilities  latent  in  the  diminished  seventh  and  the  cln-o- 
matic  scale,  were  very  plainly  suggested  in  Mozart's  wind-parts  of 
Handel's  "  The  People  that  Walked  in  Darkness,"  but  they  remained 
a  sealed  book  to  the  jnanist  until  Chopin  showed  them  at  tlieu-  true 
value  on  the  pianoforte.  This  new  path  attracted  Liszt,  who  has 
effected  a  thousand  transformations  on  these  elements,  most  of  them 
much  simpler  and  less  subtle  than  Chopin's,  but  perhaps  on  tiiat  very 
account  all  the  more  effective  in  concert.  And  so  we  find  in  Liszt's 
transcriptions  an<l  paraphrases  of  songs  and  orchestral  works,  not  only 
very  effective  solos  for  virtuoso  performance,  but  also  an  actual  and 
very  influential  enlargement  of  the  available  field  of  the  piano,  and, 
more  and  more  in  his  later  works,  a  demand  upon  the  player  for  intel- 
ligence and  musical  discrimination  of  touch.     In  his  earlier  transcrip- 
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tions  lie  is  concerned  with  operatic  melodies,  and  those  mainly  of 
Verdi,  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.  In  his  later  works  he  traverses  the 
whole  range  of  musical  literature.  Symphonies,  quaitettes,  masses, 
operas,  oratorios,  and,  last  and  least  promising  of  all,  Wagner's  "  Art- 
Work  of  the  Futurfe," —  all  these  le-attlre  themselves  in  habiliments 
of  pianoforte  passages,  and  pose  for  drawing-room  use. 

Liszt  has  been  the  great  music  teacher  of  the  last  forty  years.  He 
has  never  received  a  dollar  for  musical  instruction,  but  has  given  his 
services  in  pure  love  for  the  art.  All  good  pianists  owe  much  to  him  ; 
not  only  to  the  silent  but  forcible  inspiration  of  his  printed  works,  but 
also  still  more  to  his  personal  example  and  criticism.  As  long  ago  as 
1853  he  had  a  class  of  seven  or  eight  young  men  at  Weimar,  all  of 
whom  have  since  become  famous.  Among  them  were  Hans  von 
Biilow,  Carl  Klindworth,  Joachim  Raif,  William  Mason,  Dionys  Priick- 
ner,  and  .Joseph  .Joachim.  Later  additions  were  Edouard  Remenyi  and 
Carl  Tausig.  Not  only  were  pianists  here,  but  violinists,  singers, 
painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  literary  men  of  all  kinds,  all  of  whom 
found  something  inspiring  and  helpful  in  this  magical  and  unconven- 
tional atmosphere.  Since  1853  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  concert 
pianist  in  the  world  has  been  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  with  Liszt. 

A  wrong  idea  of  Liszt  as  a  pianist  is  held  l)y  those  who  suppose 
that  his  playing  is  characterized  by  great  force  and  extravagance. 
Imagine  a  very  tall  and  slender  man,  more  than  six  feet,  with  enor- 
mously long  arms  and  fingers.  He  sits  bolt  upright,  his  long  legs  bent 
at  a  sharp  angle  at  the  knee.  The  trowsers  are  held  down  l)y  straps. 
His  face  bears  an  ascetic  expression.  His  hair  is  long,  white,  and 
floats  upon  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  are  half-closed,  and  he  scarcely 
ever  looks  at  his  hands.  He  sits  perfectly  still.  Those  long  fingers 
go  meandering  Over  the  key-board  like  gigantic  spiders.  You  shud- 
der at  the  sight.  He  seems  to  be  playing  slowly.  The  touch  is  every- 
thing but  legato.  This  he  does  with  the  pedal.  Yet  in  this  easy,  non- 
chalant fashion  he  is  improvising  the  most  wierd  or  impressive  harmo- 
nies, or  plays  at  first  sight  the  most  difficult  productions  of  other  vir- 
tuosi. Nay!  he  even  takes  a  full  score  of  a  pianoforte  concerto  by 
some  new  author,  and  J^lays  it  from  the  cramped  and  obscure  hand- 
writing as  coolly  and  vigorously  as  if  he  had  written  it  himself,  and  at 
the  very  same  first  sight  reads  also  the  orchestral  parts,  and  makes 
spoken  comments  on  the  instrumentation  as  he  goes  along!  This, 
which  sounds  like  a  rhapsodical  description,  is  literally  true  of  Liszt, 
A  virtuoso  pupil  brings  him  a  fugue  on  which  he  has  spent  much  prac- 
tice.    Liszt  thinks  it  too  slow,  and  plays  it  at  the  proper  tempo.     The 
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youngster  takes  it  hovne  and  works  at  it  six  weeks  before  he  brings  it 
up  to  the  rapid  tempt).  If  now  he  were  to  bring  it  again  to  Liszt,  he 
would  be  just  a§  likely  to  play  it  again  in  yet  double  speed. 

Liszt  seems  to  have  been  expressly  designed  for  a  sort  of  appre- 
ciative older  brother  to  all  new  and  original  composers.  For  this  use 
his  temperament  exactly  suits.  The  points  in  their  work  that  criticism 
sticks  at,  are,  of  course,  the  new  and  sometimes  the  very  turning-points 
of  their  lasting  value.  These  points  Liszt  seizes  by  intuition.  Imper- 
fections of  a  trifling  character,  or  even  of  a  seriovis  kind,  so  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  main  idea  of  the  work,  have  no  power  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  vital  points.  It  was  Liszt  who  first  joined 
with  Schumann  in  recognizing  the  genius  of  Schubert.  It  was  Liszt 
who  even  went  beyond  Schumann  and  every  other  critic  in  recogniz- 
ing the  high  artistic  significance  of  the  works  of  Berlioz  and  Wagner. 

As  a  composer  Liszt  has  worked  in  every  field.  He  is  never  re- 
poseful. His  works  are  generally  fragmentary.  They  are  character- 
ized by  intense  contrasts  and  sensational  transitions.  All  available 
resources  He  uses  unhesitatingly.  His  influence  in  art  will  be  very 
great,  but  as  a  composer  it  will  probably  be  limited  to  his  own  genera- 
tion. His  power  is  rather  in  his  personal  inspiration  to  other  men  of 
genius,  than  in  a  vocation  for  a  distinctly  ne'w  artistic  utterance,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  upon  the  pianoforte. 

Programme  of  Liszt  Illustrations. 

{Employing  two  Pianists  and  a  Soprano.) 

t.  Concerto  in  E  flat,  with  second  pianoforte  accompaniment. 

3.  Song,  "  Tliou'rt  Like  a  Lovely  Flower." 
8.  a.  Waldesrauchen,  Concert  Study. 

h.  Spinning  Song  from  "  Flying  Dutchman." 

4.  "  Mignon's  Song." 

5.  a.  Polonaise  Heroique  in  E. 
6.  Schubert's   "  Wanderer." 

c.  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody.    (Riv6  King  Edition.) 
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CHAPTER     FIFTY-ONE. 

WAGNER. 

In  the  old  University  city,  Leipsic,  was  born  on  May  22, 1813,  one 
Richard  Wagner,  who  for  many  years  has  seemed  to  the  older  and 
more  conservative  musicians  to  be  turning  the  world  upside  down,  but 
who  in  the  outcome  bids  fair  to  add  another  name  to  the  list  of  Leipsic 
celebrities.  Wagner  was  the  son  of  a  police  magistrate,  andarelative 
of  the  distinguished  tragedienne,  Johanna  Wagner.  The  boy  was  in- 
tended for  the  law,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  the  St.  Thomas  school 
until  he  was  about  seventeen.  Long  before  this,  however,  as  he  tells 
in  his  autobiography,  he  heard  Weber's  "  Freyschiitz  "  and  a  symphony 
of  Beethoven,  and  thenceforth  he  forsook  the  Shakespearean  tragedies 
it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  compose,  in  favor  of  symphonies  and  over- 
tures. One  of  the  latter  was  actually  performed  at  the  Leipsic  thea- 
tre, but  the  eflfect  of  it  was  somewhat  marred,  Wagner  says,  by  the 
big  bass  drum,  which  he  had  brought  in  on  the  accented  part  of  every 
third  measure  throughout  the  piece;  whereat,  when  the  audience 
fairly  realized  it,  there  was  most  derisive   laughter. 

In  1830  Wagner  entered  as  a  music-student  at  the  University. 
In  this  year  he  carried  a  symphony  of  his  to  Dionys  Weber  in  Vienna, 
who  praised  the  talent  he  displayed  in  it,  and  advised  him  to  study. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Warzburg,  where  his  brother  Albert  lived, 
and  wrote  there  his  first  opera,  "  Die  Feen."  In  1837  he  went  to 
Konigsburg  as  musical  director,  and  two  years  later  he  was  writing  on 
his  "  Rienzi,"  at  Dresden.  Later  he  went  to  Paris,  and  on  the 
way  read  the  legend  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  in  the  sea  voy- 
age encountered  the  storm  he  has  represented  in  the  overture  to  that 
opera.  In  Paris  he  nearly' starved,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  writing  pianoforte  potpourris  to  boil  his  own  pot.  He  left  Paris  in 
1842.  In  1844  and  1845  he  wrote  "  Tannhiiuser,"  and  very  soon  after- 
wards his  "  Meistersinger  von  Niirnburg,"  and  had  sketched  "Lohen- 
grin." "Rienzi"  was  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  in  1847, 
with  great  success.  As  early  as  this  he  was  already  at  work  on  his 
poem  of  "Siegfried's  Death."     In  the  year  1848  he  was  mixed  up  in 
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the  political  revolution,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Switzerland.  The 
following  year  he  brought  out  his  important  pamphlets  "Art  and  Rev- 
olution," "The  Art-Work  of  th(^  Future,"  and  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  "  Nieljelungen  Lied."  As  already  re- 
counted in  the  notice  of  Liszt,  it  was  at  Weimar  that  "  Tannhaiiser  " 
and  '•  Lohengrin  "  first  found  their  success.  The  former  spran"-  into 
popularity  and  in  1853  was  performed  in  Leipsic,  Frankfort  a.  M., 
Schwerin,  Uiisseldorf,  Cologne,  Bromberg,  Posen,  Freyburg,  Konigs- 
!nirg,  Danzig,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Riga,  Cassel,  Darmstadt,  etc. 

About  1870  Wagner  began  to  plan  seriously  for  the  first  Bay- 
reuth  Festival,  which  took  place  August  13-17,  187G.  For  this  a  thea- 
tre had  been  erected,  complete  in  all  its  ajjpointments,  at  an  expense 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of  the  best 
musicians  in  Germany,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  and  the  singers 
embraced  the  most  distinguished  artists  —  all  of  whom  volunteered 
their  services  for  the  occasion.  The  audience  was  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  scenic  effects  were  of  the  most  elaborate  and  gorgeous 
description.  In  tliis  magnificent  manner  two  performances  of  his  great 
quartette  of  operas  tlie  "  Ring  of  the  Niebelungen  "  was  performed. 
This  festival  was  repeated  in  1 878. 

As  an  artist  Wagner  stands  in  a  three-fold  capacity  :  as  a  mu- 
sician, in  which  his  influence  has  been  on  tlie  whole  in  the  direction  of 
the  realistic,  and  l)eyond  the  romantic.  The  Romantic,  as  we  saw  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  this  work  (Chap.  XXI),  rests  in  a  suggestiveness 
of  poetic  idea,  rather  than  in  an  actual  representation  of  the  external 
world;  whereas  Wagner,  without  attempting  the  impossible  in  seek- 
ing to  represent  actual  inanimate  existence  by  means  of  tones,  has 
many  times  represented  the  forces  and  effects  of  nature  with  remarka- 
ble cleverness,  as,  for  example,  the  storm  in  the  "  Flying  Dutchman," 
the  sunrise  in  "  Lohengrin,"  etc.  Besides,  in  representing  emotion  he 
carries  it  to  the  verge  of  literalism.  As  an  orchestral  writer  he  is  an 
innovator,  and  one  of  the  greatest  masters  the  world  of  music  has 
ever  seen. 

Wagner  has  also  claims  as  a  poet,  and  literary  man.  As  to  the 
literary  value  of  his  works,  opinions  in  Germany  differ.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remarkable  freshness  and  suggestiveness 
of  his  writings  on  music,  a  part  of  which  have  lately  been  translated 
into  English.  As  a  scenic  artist,  he  has  very  much  improved  the 
mechanisms  of  the  stage,  and  introduced  the  most  complete  spectacu- 
lar effects  yet  contrived.  Personally,  Wagner  represents  the  opposite 
disposition  to  that  of  Liszt.     For  whereas  Liszt  is  generous  and  quick 
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to  recognize  merit  in  all,  and  the  last  to  claim  any  for  himself,  Wagner 
is  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  ideas  as  to  have  little  time  to  study 
those  of  other  men.  Perhaps  I  shall  make  plainer  my  estimate  of 
Wagner  by  comparing  his  operatic  works  with  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

The  day  of  Wagner's  triumph  draws  near.  The  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val, the  persistent  quarreling  between  his  adherents  and  classic  mu- 
sicians, the  efforts  of  the  Thomas  orchestra,  all  have  done  something 
to  bring  it  on.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Wagner's  operas  to  hold  their 
own  wherever  they  once  gain  a  foothold.  Such  is  the  splendor  of 
their  instrumentation,  the  magiiiticence  of  their  stage  effects,  and  es- 
pecially tkeir  remarkal)lo  unity,  that  they  not  only  improve  on  acquain- 
tance, but  make  almost  all  other  operas  pale  in  comparison.  Their 
masterly  unity  is  the  great  point  in  their  fa\or.  Tlioy  exhibit  no  dis- 
crepancy between  poet  and  composer,  nor  between  both  and  the  stage- 
manager;  but  the  same  mastcjr  mind  that  conceived  the  plot,  elabora- 
ted the  dialogue,  and  the  musical  declamation  that  fitly  expresses  it. 
The  same  skill  seized  the  orchestra,  greatly  enlarged  it,  enriched  its 
treatment,  and  handled  it  in  complete  subjection  to  the  dramatic  idea. 
The  music  is  intense,  and  even  if  the  listener  fails  fully  to  compre- 
hend it,  he  can  but  feel  that  the  fault  is  with  him,  for  the  masterly 
grip  of  the  composer  is  expressed  in  every  strain. 

Wagner  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Meyerbeer.  He  is  the  heir, 
who  having  buried  the  dead  body  with  all  proper  respect,  lives  on  the 
))roperty  bequeathed  him,  whicii  with  rare  skill  he  manages  to  increase 
four-fold. 

Meyerbeer  was  an  artist  in  effects.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of 
really  heartfelt  musical  insp'ratio:i  in  all  his  writings;  yet  such  are 
the  stage  effects,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  scoring,  along  with  the 
somewhat  over-strained  rhythms,  that  his  operas  form  excellent  stage 
pieces  for  large  theatres.  Meanwhile  the  spectator  feasts  his  eyes,  is 
impressed  by  the  gorgeousness  of  it  all,  and  wonders  why  he  is  not 
affected,  wonders  why  he  is  even  (shall  he  say  it?)  a  little  bit  bored. 
He  dares  not  attribute  this  feeling  to  his  musical  superiority,  for  he 
well  remembers  hearing  "  Der  Freyschiitz"  with  pleasure  only  the 
night  before.  Two  nights  afterwards  he  heard  "  Lohengrin  "  with 
enjoyment.  Why  then  does  he  stumble  at  Meyerbeer?  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  change  of  standpoint  which  the  composers 
have  effected,  without  mentioning  the  fact,  until  Wagner  perceived 
it  and  explained  it.  Such  operas  as  "  Fra  Diavolo  "  and  "  Wm.  Tell  " 
are  written  to  amuse.     The   former  is  a  comedy.      The   music   is  me- 
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lodious,  and  the  kind  of  melody  that  fits  into  easy  harmonies,  and  car- 
ries with  it  a  sense  of  play.  Waj^ner's  music,  on  the  other  hand, 
carries  witli  it  a  sense  of  work,  and  very  liard  work  it  is  too.  The 
Gliick  operas  were  designed  as  music-diamas.  This  was  also  Mozart's 
idea  of "  Uon  Juan."  In  tiiis  idea  he  was  exactly  contrary  to  the 
autiior  of  the  libretto,  Da  Ponte,  who  designed  merely  a  comedy. 
Mozart  was  himself  too  good  natured,  and  too  tnuch  a  man  of  his  time 
to  fully  carry  out  his  own  inner  conviction.  Besides,  the  world  had 
wrestled  faitiifully  with  the  loorkiiKj  music  of  Bach,  and  was  just  then 
ready  oidy  for  something  tliat  could  be  enjoyed  without  work.  In 
his  ensembles  Mozart  discards  well-turned  tunes,  and  elaborates  long 
finales  of  inherently  dramatic  music,  rising  finally  to  a  powerful  but 
not  showy  climax.  On  the  other  hand,  his  peasants  and  smaller  char- 
acters speak  in  melodies  of  the' most  deliciously  simple  cut,  and  these, 
while  dramatically  true,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  amuse  the  audience. 
Thus  the  Mozart  standpoint  is  not  consistent  with  itself;  and  hence, 
in  spite  of  their  beauty,  the  Mozart  operas  do  not  fully  satisfy  either 
party.  Beethoven  in  his  "Fidelio"  intended  to  be  true  to  the  drama, 
and  his  music  in  that  opera  is  of  the  most  refined  and  poetic  descrip- 
tion. Still  Beethoven  was  too  good  a  musician  to  be  a  good  opera 
composer.  In  his  idea,  repose  was  an  element  of  beauty.  Now  re- 
pose shows  itself  in  music  in  the  well-rounded  return  of  melodies  upon 
themselves,  and  in  the  intervention  of  simple  passages  to  serve  as 
contrasts  with  the  more  noble  and  passionate,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  delicious  idiocy  ot  the  grave-digger  in  "  Hamlet "  relieves  the 
attention  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  subtilty  and  high  intellectual 
quality  of  much  that  occurs  in  the  same  connection.  It  was  impossible 
for  Beethoven  not  to  regard  ir.usic?,!  symmetry.  Yet  this  must  be  dis- 
regarded if  the  opera  is  to  be  really  a  drama.  Another  element  of 
repose  in  Beethoven,  and  in  all  the  composers  before  Wagner,  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  harmonies.  Dissonances  do  not  abound.  This  and 
the  decided  tonality  of  almost  every  period  makes  the  harmonic 
structure  clear,  and  by  so  much  assists  the  hearer.  All  the  Italians 
have  written  opera  first  for  the  voice,  and  secondly  to  amuse. 

The  Wagner  music-drama,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  amuse- 
ment, and  was  not  designed  to  be.  It  is  a  work  of  art;  a  powerful 
achievement  of  the  imaarination,  actinjr  through  a  combination  of  mu- 
sically  declaimed  speech,  dramatic  action,  and  an  orchestra  controlled 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  effect.  Wagner's  standpoint 
is  consistent  with  itself,  whether  the  true  one  or  not.  He  does  not 
seek  effects  merely  as  such,  but  only  where   they  truthfully  belong  to 
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the  drama.  He  neither  sacrifices  to  the  prirna-donna  by  means  (jf 
encore-compelling  cadenzas,  nor  to  the  groundling  with  airs  that  may 
be  whistled.  If  the  singers  make  efi'ects  they  must  do  so  through  the 
intelligence  and  ])ower  of  their  declamation,  and  by  the  intensity 
and  truth  of  their  action.  Such  demands  as  these  for  a  time  disabled 
both  singers  and  hearers.  Wagner  has  had  to  wait  twenty-five  years 
for  a  generation  of  singers  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  the  lyric 
stage  in  this  conception,  and  even  now  their  number  is  small.  So  also 
audiences  and  critics  had  to  be  educated  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
before  they  could  recognize  the  merit  that  showed  itself  in  the  new 
way. 

Let  us  consider  two  of  Wagner's  ojieras.  "  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  was  written  thirty  years  ago.  Wagner  had  only  set  out  on  the 
new  path.  He  had  not  then  mastered  his  own  idea.  His  arioso  style 
was  not  yet  smooth.  But  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  play  is  simple, 
effective,  and  well  contrasted.  It  was  originally  designed  to  be  played 
in  a  single  act.  This  for  the  sake  of  unity.  It  is  now  played  in  three. 
The  first  is  in  the  little  bay  where  the  ships  of  Dalaiid  and  Vander- 
decken  have  taken  refuge  from  the  storm.  Here  are  male  choruses, 
the  pilot's  beautiful  song,  the  monologue  of  Vanderdecken,  and  the 
dialogue  between  him  and  Daland.  The  second  act  takes  place  in 
Daland's  house,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  Senta,  and  afterwards 
brings  in  her  would-be  lover,  Eric,  and  later  the  Dutchman  himself. 
In  this  act  there  is  a  female  chorus.  The  third  act  takes  place  on  the 
quay,  the  peasants  on  shore,  the  Dutchman's  ship,  which  presently 
sets  sail  and  departs.  The  stage  situations  are  simple,  plausible,  and 
effective.-  Already  here  is  a  music-drama  with  a  conceivable  plot. 
The  musical  contrasts  in  this  work  are  fine.  The  work  opens  with  the 
sailors'  chorus,  bold,  wild,  and  original;  then  follows  the  pilots'  song, 
which  comes  very  near  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  aria.  Much  that  fol- 
lows between  Vanderdecken  and  Daland  is  a  little  tedious,  but  the  act 
concludes  with  the  sailors'  chorus  that  opened  it.  In  the  second  act 
the  music  brings  Senta's  very  striking  ballad,  the  legend  of  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman,"  the  spinning  chorus  of -the  girls,  as  well  as  nuich 
that  is  less  intelligible.  If  the  standpoint  be  once  conceded  that  opera 
is  a  music-drama,  and  not  simply  a  "play,"  there  is  nothing  in  this 
work  but  possesses  interest.  Wagner  has  not  over-stepped  the  ability 
of  music.  His  next  opera  was  "Tannhiiuser,"  and  then  came,  three 
years  afterwards,  "Lohengrin."  "Tannhiiuser"  goes  farther  in  the 
now  direction.  Several  of  its  numbers  are  great.  But  it  is  in  "  Lo- 
hengrin "  that  his  genius  takes  a  bolder  flight.     The  unity  of  this  piece 
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is  complete.  It  does  not  present  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  disconnected 
numbers  strung  together  by  a  chain  of  recitatives,  but  from  first  to 
hvst  it  is  consistent  with  itself.  In  this  work  Wagner  has  attained  a 
high  mastery  over  his  favorite  ideal,  the  dramatico-musical  declama- 
tion. This  varies  very  much  in  style.  Some  of  it  is  lyric  in  every- 
thing except  the  rounding  of  the  periods;  other  parts  run  into  a 
well-cadenced  recitative  of  entirely  new  cut,  accompanied  by  a  flowing 
melody,  or  rather  a  melodiously-flowing  river  of  orchestration.  The 
latter  is  in  itself  a  study.  Leading  motives  already  ajjpear  in  it;  these 
striking  bits  of  melody  are  each  one  associated  with  an  important 
moment  in  the  drama.  Each  Is  worked  into  the  musical  comment 
upon  the  moment  to  which  it  l)elongs.  Later,  when  the  consequences 
of  such  a  moment  begin  to  appear,  this  motive  returns  with  greater  or 
less  emphasis.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  striking  bit  of  melody  in 
which  Lohengrin  in  tne  first  act  solemnly  enjoins  Elsa  never  to 
ask  his  name.  In  the  third  act,  when  Elsa  begins  to  approach  the 
fatal  question,  this  motive  begins  to  occur  in  the  instrumentation.  At 
first  it  is  hinted  at  obscurely.  Then  it  comes  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  finally  just  before  the  fatal  question,  it  is  given  out  boldly  and 
with  solemnity.  So  speaks  conscience  to  the  wavering  heart;  except, 
unfortunately  that  conscience,  lazy  jade,  is  too  apt  to  reverse  the 
order  of  emphasis,  speaking  weaker  and  yet  weaker  as  the  fatal  mo- 
ment of  yielding  nears. 

'  Lohengrin  "  is  a  true  drama.  Thouo-h  founded  on  a  mvth,  it 
deals  with  the  eternal  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  This  conflict 
here  is  veiled  somewhat,  and  in  this  the  nobility  of  the  drama  is  ele- 
vated. For  although  the  ending  shows  the  separation  of  Lohengrin 
and  Elsa,  brought  about  by  the  evil  working  through  Ortrud,  the  eff"ect 
is  reached  without  any  loss  of  virtue  in  the  hero  and  heroine  who  have 
occupied  our  attention.  The  ending  has  genuine  patlios  without 
tragedy.  The  diff"erent  acts  are  symmetrically  balanced  over  against 
each  other.  The  evil  stands  in  Ortrud  and  Frederick.  The  first  act 
shows  the  wager  of  battle  and  the  triumph  of  the  right.  The  second 
act  has  the  evil  for  its  motive.  The  evil  Taeffins  and  well-nijj-h  ends  it. 
The  third  act  shows  a  fictitious  triumph  for  the  evil.  Yet  it  brings 
also  the  death  of  Frederick,  The  scenic  efi'ects  are  splendid.  The 
first  scene  is  extremely  brilliant,  and  the  entrance  of  Lohengrin  is 
beautifid.  The  second  act  opens  with  a  long  duet  between  Ortrud 
iind  Frederick.  This  takes  place  in  the  night,  on  the  steps  of  the 
church,  w.here  the  bright  moon  casts  a  dark  shadow.  The  suV)ject 
matter  of  the   dialogue   is  hate  and  vengeance,  and  it  ends  with  Or- 
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trud's  profane  appeal  to  false  gods,  uttered  in  the  very  shadow  of  a 
temple  to  Jehovah.  The  contrast  here  implied  is  forcible  and  poeti- 
cally conceived.  The  scene  is  long,  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  allow 
the  impression  of  the  first  act  to  subside.  Then  enters  Elsa  on  the 
balcony,  and  her  song  of  love  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
on  the  stage.  One  analyzes  it  in  vain  to  find  its  secret.  It  is  not  in 
the  song  alone,  nor  in  the  accompaniment,  nor  yet  in  the 
scenic  effect;  but  rather,  j^erhaps,  in  one  of  the  most  perfect  unions 
of  all  these  elements  ever  accomplished  by  any  composer.  Part 
of  the  effect  is  due  doubtless  to  the  contrast  with  the  scene 
immediately  preceding.  The  following  bit  of  stage  effect,  where 
the  warders  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  towers  of  the  castle 
at  the  approach  of  dawn;  the  gradually  inc^reasing  light,  the 
music  that  accompanies  it,  the  gathering  of  the  peo])le  in  the  square — 
all  these  have  no  bearing  on  the  developement  of  the  story.  They 
form  a  splendid  scenic  effect  that  serves  to  relieve  the  attention  pre- 
paratory to  what  follows. 

Wagner  has  himself  pointed  out  that  Shakespeare  expected  im- 
possibilities from  his  actors.  Men  of  mediocre  minds,  untrained  and 
hampered  by  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  arc  required  to  assume  heroic 
parts,  where  keen  wits  and  strong  passions  are  clothed  in  noble  human 
forms,  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  with  their  experience  and  low 
imaginations  to  conceive  of,  much  less  to  fitly  personate.  He  says 
that  this  must  always  be  the  case  in  master-works  of  imagination,  and 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  go  perhaps  farther  in  this  direction  than  even 
Shakespeare.  For  the  dramatic  part  finds  its  actor  when  it  finds  in- 
telligence, flexible  mimicry,  good  declamation  and  suitable  personnel 
combined.  But  Wagner  goes  further.  With  these  important  qualifi- 
cations must  coincide  the  infinitely  rarer  one  of  a  phenomenal  voice  of 
the  proper  range.  Now  your  singer  begins  by  training  his  voice.  To 
train  his  voice  he  goes  to  Italy.  If  he  has  time  or  ambition,  perhaps 
he  does  a  little  something  in  the  way  of  training  his  intellect.  As  a 
rule,  however,  he  stops  with  his  throat,  or  if  beyond  that,  with  his 
arms  and  legs.  Hence,  we  may  expect  that  an  adequate  appointment 
of  principals  in  "  Lohengrin  "  will  be  something  like  ten  times  more 
rare  tiian  an  adequate  support  for  Booth  or  Barrett  in  "  Hamlet"  or 
"  Shy  lock." 

To  the  chorus  Wagner  has  been  still  more  cruel.  He  has  written 
for  the  militia  of  the  stage,  evolutions  possible  only  to  regulars  in  com- 
plete training.  On  the  whole,  the  orchestra  has  come  up  to  its  part  in 
this  compound  work   rather  more  promptly  than  the  others.     "  Lohen- 
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grin  "  is  no  longer  impracticable  for  orchestral  players.  The  weak 
point  in  the  Wagner  drama,  the  fallacy  that  underlies  its  wh.ole  con- 
ception, is  a  misapprehension  of  the  capacity  of  music.  Music  is  the 
language  of  love  and  of  serious  and  noble  affection.  It  maj'  become 
so  little  musical  as  to  express  apprehension  and  grief.  But  hate  is 
discord,  bold  and  biting.  Dissonance  is  a  discord  that  is  musically 
cured  by  what  is  called  "  resolution,"  or  its  subsidence  into  conso- 
nance. Thus  sorrow  and  trouble  are  cured  into  peace.  But  hate  can 
not  subside  into  love;  it  is  contrary  to  love.  Hence,  the  sounds  that 
properly  represent  it  are  not  those  of  "  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune," 
but  rather  the  muttei-ings  and  crashings  of  on-coming  doom.  Such 
a  scene  as  that  between  Ortrud  and  Frederick,  in  the  second  act  of 
*'  I.,ohengrin,"  can  be  made  interesting  only  ]>y  an  Ortrud  rarely  gifted 
■with  passion  and  dramatic  art;  and  the  interest  then  excited  is  but  a 
hellish  fascination.  Such  a  scene  is  an  ungrateful  strain  upon  the  at- 
tention, and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  has  any  business  with  music 
at  all. 

Another  weak  point  in  this  drama  is  its  lack  of  repose.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  old  operas  afford  a  sense  of  repose  by  the  arias 
which  suspend  dramatic  movement  and  attract  the  musical  attention. 
In  the  Wagner  drama,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  suspension  (jf  the 
action  except  where  an  act  is  completed.  In  accordance  with  this, the 
musical-declamation  falls  into  what  Wagner  calls  an  "  endless  melody," 
which  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

Still  the  entire  parts  of  the  King,  Elsa,  and  Lohengrin  admit  of 
being  well  done.  They  are  not  impossible,  any  more  than  Portia  and 
Shylock  are  impossible.  They  ask  merely  for  endowments  and  genius 
— endowments  beings  the  bodv,  and  genius  the  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  Wagner  than  his  lack  of  wit  t)r 
humor.  He  is  always  grimly  in  earnest.  Doubtless  in  his  estimation, 
wit  is  out  of  place  in  a  noble  work.  But  here  he  might  have  drawn  a 
lesson  from  Shakespeare.  Surely  playfulness  is  not  farther  from  a 
noble  imagination  than  sensuality.  Yet  this  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
depict  in  "Tannhaiiser,"  and  still  more  decidedly  in  some  of  his  later 
works. 

Be  the  final  out-come  what  it  may,  the  Wagner  drama  makes  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  senses  and  the  intelligence.  Unquestionably 
it  has  genius.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  who 
shall  say?  Meanwhile,  there  is  room  down-stairs  for  the  average  opera. 
The  world  will  always  contain  those  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  "go 
through  life    like  flies,  seeking    only  to    be  amused."     For  them   the 
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Wagner  "Art- Work  of  the  Future  "  will  never  possess  beauty  or  even 
intelligibility.  But  earnest  souls,  whether  agreeing  with  the  com- 
poser or  not,  will  always  recognize  in  Richard  Wagner  an  earnest 
man,  a  genius,  and  a  Great  Master. 

Wagner  Illustrations. 

{Employing  two  Pianos,  a  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Chorus  of  Female  Voices.) 

1.  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser."    8  hands,  two  pianos. 

2.  Elsa's  Balcony  Song  from  "Lohengrin." 

3.  Romance.    The  Evening  Star;  from  " Tannhauser."    Tenor. 

4.  Elizabeth's  Song  from  "  Tannhiluser."     Soprano." 

.').  Grand  March  from  "  Tannliiiuscr."     Liszt  (piano  solo). 

6.  Spinning  Song  from  "  Flying  Dutchman."     Female  chorus. 

7.  Ride  of  the  Valkyrie.     For  two  pianos. 


CHAPTER    FIFTY-TWO. 

CONCERT  PROGRAMMES  AND  THEIR  EFFECTIVE  COMPOSITION. 

In  selecting  pieces  for  a  musical  performance,  the  first  considera- 
tion, properly,  should  be  their  adaptation  to  the  end  proposed  in  the 
performance  or  production  of  the  music.  Thus,  for  example,  a  per- 
formance may  be  intended  to  illustrate  the  work  and  genius  of  a  par- 
ticular composer.  In  that  case  the  first  consideration  is  to  select  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  best  works  to  represent  him  in  the  strongest 
light.  Or  it  may  be  desired  to  contrast  the  genius  of  two  different 
composers,  in  which  case,  of  course,  care  will  be  taken  to  select  the 
most  characteristic  pieces  of  both.  Or  the  production  of  music  may 
be  designed  to  give  pleasure  and  zest  to  an  evening  gathering  in  a 
parlor.  Or  it  may  be  intended  to  illustrate  the  varied  powers  of  a 
great  pianist,  in  which  case  the  selections  must  cover  a  wide  range. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  for  pages,  enumerating  the  possible  purposes 
for  which  musical  illustration  is  sought.  But  it  must  suffice  to  lay  down 
clearly  the  law,  that  every  performance  of  music  must  have  an  intelli- 
gent purpose,  in  order  to  produce  an  intelligent  effect;  and  that  this 
purpose  must  be  regarded  in  the  selection  of  every  piece  upon  the 
programme. 

In  the  second  place,  the   means  available   will    enter   into   and 
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modify  the  conclusions  airived  at  under  the  j)finciple  just  enunciated. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that  some  aspect  of  Bacii's  work  is  the  point  of 
consideration,  wliile  the  performance  is  to  take  place  in  a  town  or 
room  where  there  is  no  organ.  In  this  case,  of  course,  a  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  ttie  work  must  serve,  or  a  diifcrent  piece  altogether  be 
chosen.  Or  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  difficult  works  of  Chopin  jr 
Liszt  are  wanted,  while  yet  there  is  no  player  available  to  perform 
them  well.  In  sucli  a  case  easier  pieces  must  be  taken,  or  four-hand 
arrangements  of  the  same,  or  an  abler  performer  secured.  Tiie  genius 
of  Handel  may  be  in  question,  where  there  is  neither  chorus  nor  even 
a  solo  singer  available,  and  consequently  it  becomes  impossible  to 
represent  him,  except  inadequately,  in  an  instrumental  performance 
of  pieces  written  for  voices.  In  all  these  and  such  like  complications, 
which  are  innumerable,  concessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides, 
until  a  practicable  mean  is  reached.  Only  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
no  concert  or  musical  performance  can  produce  a  satisfactory  effect 
unless  it  consists  of  intelligently  chosen  pieces,  practicable  for  ner- 
formance  by  the  players  or  singers  available. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  the  pieces  tnust  be  intelligently  arranged 
in  the  programme.  This  involves  several  different  principles,  one  or 
more  of  which  are  violated  in  almost  every  programme.  The  first  of 
of  these  is  the  law  of  contract.  Music  expresses  feeling.  Feeling  is 
merely  modification  of  consciousness.  There  is  no  absolute  scale  of 
emotion.  Mirth  seems  like  insanity  if  too  long  continued.  Grief  be- 
comes tolerable  after  a  while.  The  human  system  attunes  itself  to  the 
key.  Thus  it  is  with  the  weather.  On  a  cleai-  day,  a  slight  becloud- 
ing is  immediately  noticed.  On  a  rainy  day  the  very  same  sky  may 
be  so  much  above  the  general  dullness  as  to  brighten  anticipation  with 
the  hope  of  fair  weather. 

The  second  law  is  that  oi progression  in  the  emotional  determina- 
tion of  the  music.  This  law  is  almost  universally  disregarded  in  pro- 
grammes. Let  us  reflect  upon  our  own  habits  of  mind.  We  begin 
the  day  brightly,  indeed,  but  seriously.  A  whole  day's  work  lies  be- 
fore us.  Presently  we  become  fatigued  and  rest  a  bit.  Towards  night 
the  serious  thought  of  the  morning  gives  place  to  the  sense  of  duty 
well  done,  and  the  feeling  of  deserved  repose.  It  is  then  that  we 
gladly  turn  ourselves  to  enjoyments  and  pastimes  for  which  in  the 
morning  we  had  little  appetite.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  at  the 
besrinnin""  of  a  concert  the  audience  is  fresh  and  interested.  It  is  then 
that  the  serious  work  should  be  heard.  Later,  the  air  in  the  room  be- 
comes impoverished,  and  the  listener  tired.     It  is  then  that  they  re- 
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vive  under  the  magical  excitement  of  the  well-sounding,  the  lively  and 
the  sensational. 

x\gain,  progression  must  be  carried  farther,  even  to  climax.  In 
this  a  misconception  may  easily  lead  to  undesirable  results.  The 
climax  must  be  sought  along  the  line  of  natural  emotional  progress,  as 
already  defined.  For  the  programme  to  close  with  a  great  and  serious 
work,  like  Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  after  lig-ht  salon 
pieces,  and  sensational  pieces  by  Liszt,  migiit,  indeed,  be  a  climax  in 
the  line  of  the  intellectual,  but  it  could  not  possil)ly  succeed;  because 
this  composition  of  Bach's  is  of  a  highly  intellectual  structure,  and  can 
be  satisfactorily  followed  only  by  similar  vigor  of  mind,  which,  as 
already  pointed  out,  is  not  to  be  reasonably  expected  in  an  audience 
fatigued  by  a  long  programme.  The  climax  which  can  most  easily  be 
reached  is  one  of  physical  effect;  as,  for  example,  when  all  the  singers, 
after  having  previously  appeared  in  solos  or  duets,  unite  in  an  ensemble 
piece  to  close  a  part.  This  practice  has  much  to  commend  it.  In 
"  recitals,"  where  only  a  single  singer  or  player  takes  part,  this  form  of 
climax  is  of  course  impossible.  But  the  same  result  can  be  reached  in 
another  way,  namely,  by  bringing  the  most  sensational  pieces  toward 
the  end  of  the  programme. 

When  different  composers  are  represented,  the  historical  order  is 
in  general  the  best,  because  the  development  of  music  has  been  from 
the  intellectual  and  artificial  to  the  well-sounding,  the  emotional,  the 
expressive,  and  the  more  completely  beautiful;  and,  even  beyond  this, 
to  the  sensational  and  astonishing.  Yet  this  historical  order  may  fre- 
quently be  varied  with  good  effect.  Sherwood,  the  pianist,  sometimes 
introduces  Handel's  "  Fire  Fugue  "  into  the  middle  of  a  programme, 
after  one  of  the  lighter  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  or  even' more  modern 
compositions.  So  placed,  it  has  the  force  of  a  complete  contrast  with 
the  pieces  before  and  after  it,  and  wiiile  it  relieves  the  emotional  ten- 
sion and  thereby  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  pieces  in  immediate 
proximity  to  it,  it  is  heard  for  itself  as  little  more  than  a  piece  of 
virtuoso  finger-work. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  examples  of  programmes  suitable  for  models, 
since  the  circumstances  vary  so  much.  It  must  servo  our  present 
purpose  to  point  out  the  principles  which  properly  should  be  considered 
in  selecting  and  arranging  the  pieces,  and  beyond  these  to  refer  the 
student  to  the  study  of  entire  operas  and  oratorios,  which  are  in  effect 
completely  original  programmes,  determined  after  much  study,  by  men 
who  not  only  appreciated  music,  but  possessed  creative  ability  in  it. 
One  would  do  well  to  study    the   programmes  of   Mr.  Theo.  Thomas, 
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who  possesses  a  fastidious  taste,  and  has  had  tlie  advantage  of  almost 
unlimited  experience  and  observation.  The  illustrations  at  the  end  of 
tlie  chapters  in  this  book  are  not  to  l)e  taken  for  model  programmes, 
since  they  have  not  l)een  made  for  the  sake  of  the  music  as  a  whole, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  such  and  such  phases  of  it,  which  form  the 
>ubieots  of  the  different  chapters. 


CHAPTER     FIFTY  -  THREE. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF  MUSIC. 

The  limits  within  which  tiiis  chapter  is  necessarilj'  concluded,  do 
not  permit  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  psychological  relations  of 
music,  even  if  the  present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  sense-percep- 
tion were  such  as  to  make  it  possible.  There  are,  however,  certain 
])oints  which  need  attention,  on  account  of  the  practical  bearing  they 
have  upon  the  co-ordination  and  adaptation  of  educational  means. 

Attention  must  first  be  called  to  the  extremely^ complex  activities 
of  the  mind  involved  in  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  music,  es- 
jiecially  of  the  finer  kinds.  A  piece  of  music,  if  only  a  single  period 
of  simple  melody,  reaches  the  brain  in  the  form  of  individual  sense- 
perceptions,  which  are  there  somehow  taken  account  of  and  perhaps 
remembered  entire;  at  all  events  compared  in  various  ways,  whereby 
their  coherence  is  realized.  These  comparisons  are  of  several  orders: 
such  as  those  of  intch^  whereby  tonality  or  coherence  in  key  is  per- 
ceived; rhi/thm,  whereby  all  the  tones  are  compared  with  some  unit 
of  time,  and  all  the  phrases  with  each  other,  so  that  in  the  out-come 
the  melod}^  is  perceived  as  determinate  in  measure,  motivization  and 
symmetry  of  structure;  and  ^joicer,  whereby  the  intensity  of  the  cause 
is  estimated.  These  comparisons  of  pitch,  moreover,  are  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  harmonic  treatment,  and  by  the  orchestral  coloring,  if 
the  music  be  for  the  orchestra.  All  such  comparisons  go  on  uncon- 
sciously, or  rather  sub-conscioxisly,  and  consciousness  takes  cognizance 
only  of  the  result,  as  complete  periods  and  forms  are  turned  over  to  it. 

Different  grades  of  music  make  very  different  demands  upon  these 
three  classes  of  comparison.  I>ight,  popular  music  is  simple,  and  ex- 
tremely limited  in  the  range  of  its  harmonies  and  the  complexity  of 
its  melodies.     The  memory  of  a  single  ]ihrase-rhythm,  and  of  the  three 
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principal  cliords  of  the  key,  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  its  deniauds  upon 
the  mind.  A  fugue  deals  with  a  single  subject,  and  hence  from  a  mel- 
odic point  of  view  is  easy  to  follow;  but  its  harmonic  structure  is 
highly  elaborate,  and  the  subject  itself  dodges  about  so  from  one  voice 
to  another,  that  the  unwary  easily  misses  it.  A  sonata  is  longer,  and 
contains  more  subjects,  is  even  more  diversified  in  harmonic  treatment 
tlian  a  fugue.  Hence,  though  not  so  severe,  because  not  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  a  single  subject,  it  makes,  in  some  respects,  even  greater 
demands  upon  the  attention. 

Aptitudes  for  performing  these  comparisons  and  co-ordinations  of 
elementary  sense  perceptions,  vary  extremely  in  individuals,  and  in 
many  cases  fail  entirely  in  one  department,  or  more.  Absolute  ina- 
bility to  perceive  pitch-relation  is  very  rare;  but  an  inability  to  follow 
anything  more  than  an  easy  digression  from  one  key  to  another  is 
very  common,  probably  from  failure  in  harmonic  perception.  Rhytli- 
mic  sense  is  frequently  imperfect,  although  this  is  the  simplest  of  tlie 
acts  involved  in  music.  All  rhythm  in  music  consists  of  multiples  or 
relations  of  twos  or  threes.  Relations  of  tioo  and  all  its  multiples  by  itself 
are  almost  universally  intelligible;  relations  of  </i?"ee  are  frequently  be- 
yond the  individual.  Thus  in  all  the  so-called  failures  in  the  musical  ear 
of  pupils,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  observe  carefully  in  what  depart- 
ment of  perception  the  failure  takes  place,  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  means  can  be  found  for  supplying  the  missing  link.  This  is  to 
be  done  ])y  a  course  of  exercises  in  hearing.,  after  the  general  jilan  of 
the  object-lessons  in  the  early  parts  of  this  course;  which,  indeed, 
will  be  found  helpful  in  many  cases  where  positive  deficiencies  of  ap- 
titude are  unsuspected  by  the  teacher.  The  Mason  system  of  rhyth- 
mical treatment  of  exercises  is  also  very  helpful  in  cases  where  the 
sense  of  rhythm  is  imperfect. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  lines  of  perception  indicated  in  tiie  first 
twenty  chapters  of  this  course,  will  serve  to  explain  what  we  already 
knew  by  observation,  namely,  that  tlie  finer  and  more  highly  devel- 
oped forms  of  music  are  apjjrecial)le  only  by  i)ersons  of  active  mind, 
nor  even  by  these  generally,  except  after  more  or  less  practice.  We 
have  also  seen  that  music  is  intimately  connected  with,  or  related  to, 
that  great  class  of  modifications  of  consciousness  we  call  emotions, 
which  extend  from  those  almost  imperceptil)le  siiades  of  elation  or  de- 
pression occasioned  by  trivial  matters  or  atmospheric  influences,to  the 
mightiest  movements  of  the  soul,  wherein  the  whole  being  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  surges  of  passion,  agony  or  grief;  or  borne  aloft  on 
the  swelling's  of   delight,  joy,  or  blessedness  and   spiritual   triumph. 
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Human  life  is  niade  up  of  such  emotional  transitions,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  take  place  within  us  througn  the  operation  of  causes  of 
which  at  tlie  time  we  are  frequently  unconscious. 

The  relation  of  music  to  etiiotion  lies  partly  in  the  rhythm,  the 
pulsation  of  which  hastens  or  retards  the  human  pulse,  while  the  mo- 
tiviza,tion  intensifies  and  varies  the  stimulus.  With  this  the  melodic 
content  chimes  in.  A  preponderance  of  accent  or  emphasis  on  the 
strong  tones,  or  on  the  sad  tones  of  tlie  scale,  also  has  great  power. 
Then,  too,  music  has  positive  value  in  its  ability  to  interest  and  occupy 
tliu  mind,  or  at  leaot  to  awaken  it  to  activity.  An  eminent  barrister 
speaks  of  an  evening  at  the  opera  as  the  best  preparation  for  a  trving 
vase  in  court.  The  reason  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  ab- 
sorbing character  of  the  opera  as  an  amusing  and  complicated  body  of 
sense-perceptions,  which  causes  him  for  a  time  to  forget  his  case  and 
[hereby  rest  his  mind;  and  in  the  stimulative  effects  of  the  rhythms 
prevalent  in  opera,  which  have  the  effect  of  quickening  the  activity  of 
the  mind,  by  means  of  which  much  of  his  thinking  is  done  for  him  sub- 
consciously— as  we  all  know  in  what  are  sometimes  called  the  auto- 
matic activities  of  the  brani.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases  we  Iiave 
a  suggestion  of  a  possible  value  of  music  as  a  mind  quickener;  which 
also  tallies  with  the  well-known  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  tlie 
higher  and  finer  kinds  of  music  are  enjoyed  only  by  those  of  active 
mind. 

Again,  the  psychological  relations  of  musical  performance  deserve 
attention,  even  if  what  we  can  say  takes  only  the  form  of  suggestion. 
A  musical  performance,  as  upon  the  pianoforte,  is  in  fact  a  lengthv 
and  elaborate  series  of  muscular  operations,  the  proper  co-ordination 
of  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  various  combinations  into  sec- 
ondary reflexes.  In  an  important  piece  all  the  scale  and  arpeggio 
passages,  and  most  of  the  accompaniments  are  either  partly  or  com- 
pletely automatic  in  character,  and  the  melody  notes  only  are  purely 
the  product  of  direct  volition.  It  is  in  this  way,  by  concentration  of 
attention  upon  the  melody  notes,  which  after  all  contain  the  real  idea, 
that  music  is  interpreted  to  the  listener.  Now  this,  which  seems  so 
easy  in  the  saying,  carries  with  it  important  conclusions,  which  have  a 
most  significant  bearing  upon  elementary  education,  especially  upon 
the  pianoforte.  And  this  more  especially,  upon  the  mode  of  study 
and  practice. 

In  all  elementary  musical  study  there  are  at  least  three  interests 
which  go  hand  in  hand,  and  must  receive  equal  attention.  They  are: 
First,  thtf  tecludcal  or  the  mechanical  ability  to  perform  the  necessary 
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motions;  second,  the  nuisical,  or  the  ability  to  think  of  the  melodies^ 
chord  sequences,  time  relations,  etc.,  that  compose  the  piece;  and  third, 
the  feeling  of  tliese  as  expressive  ol'  something. 

The  technical  progress  depends  upon  the  practice  ol'  suitable  ex- 
ercises for  developing  the  nniscles  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  especially 
those  wliich  render  the  touch  flexible  and  expressive  (like  Mason's 
two-finger  exercises);  and  then  in  the  case  of  any  particular  jiiece,  tlte 
])n«:tlce  of  it  ill  sldv  thiie^  veri/  7nan)/  times  in  succession,  taking  the 
utmost  care  to  fully  perform  every  muscular  motion  in  its  right  order, 
and  with  occasional  tiials  of  the  jiassage  at  the  proper  speed  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  nearly  complete  the  mastery  of  it  has  become.* 

The  musical  comprehension  of  a  work  and  a  true  feeling  of  its 
emotional  meaning  are  best  reached  by  committing  the  piece  to  mem- 
ory and  playing  it  without  notes.  In  this  way,  sooner  or  later,  it  becomes 
absorbed  into  the  musical  life  of  the  .student,  and  not  only  is  felt  and 
enjoyed  at  its  own  value,  but  also  facilitates  the  comprehension  of  other 
pieces.  In  this  connection,  also,  it  may  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
great  value  of  opportunities  for  hearing  music,  such  as  are  by  far  too 
scarce  in  this  country,  and  even  where  available  too  much  neglected,, 
especially  by  students. 

This  chapter  is  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive  rather  than  complete, 
and  as  indicating  a  line  of  thought  wliich  deserves  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly explored. 

*See  Mason's  Pia"noforte  Technics,  "  The  Mind  in  Playing,"  for  further  discussion  of  Uiis  point. 
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Every  muf3ical  student,  teacher,  amateur,  and  mwspaper  critic  has  frequentl,- 
experieaced  the  need  of  a  handy  little  book  of  reference,  in  which  lie  mi^ht  be 
reasonably  sure  of  finding  the  pronunciation  and  definition  of  terms,  desciiplion 
of  instruments,  the  names,  composers  and  dates  of  important  works  (such  as 
oratorios,  operas,  cantatas,  symphonies,  etc.),  and  the  names,  nationality  dites, 
and  general  characteristics  of  all  the  principal  composers.  The  present  work  is  of- 
fered for  general  use  a3  such  a  dictionary,  and  a  sort  of  condensed  encyclopedia  of 
music. 

Its  difference  from  other  musical  dictionaries  maj-  be  inferred  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing memorandum  of  its  mode  of  i)reparation,  and  its  contents.  Taking  ISIen- 
del's  Musikdlhches  Conversations- Lexicon  (11  vols.  8vo.  Berlin  1870 — 1883)  a  list  of 
titles  was  made  under  each  initial.  That  work  is  sufticientiy  rich  in  the  explana- 
tion of  terms,  and  especially  so  in  larger  articles,  such  as  "  Assyrian  jMusic," 
"  Hebrew  Music,"  "  Ilaruujuy,"  as  well  as  German  biography.  To  tlie  list  of  titles 
thus  made,  wer(!  then  added  the  most  desirable  ones  from  Grove's  "Dictionary  of 
Music  and  ^Musicians"  (London  1879 — 1881,  2  vols.  Svo).  To  this  source  are  wc 
indebted  for  the  names  of  operas,  etc.,  descriptions  of  instruments,  and  the  En- 
glish biographical  matter.  Next,  Stainer  and  Barrett's  "  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms  "  (Svo.  i)p.  450,  Ditson  &  Co.  1879)  was  gone  tlinmgh,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lud- 
den's  excellent  and  remarkably  complete  "  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms"  (J.  L.  Peters  &  Co.  N.Y.)  The  additions  from  these  latter  sources  were 
considerable.  Even  this  did  not  suffice  to  complete  the  list.  Names  were  over- 
looked, and  some  which  were  obviously  desirable,  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
these  works.  These  omissions  were  supplied  in  ameasure  through  the  promjjtings 
of  'My.  G.  Schirmer's  very  complete  "  Catalogue  of  Music,"  and  by  personal  corre- 
spondence. In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  satisfactory  selection  of  titles  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  handy  book  like  this,  is  a  matter  of  difllcultv,  if  not  impossibility.  Tlie 
explanations  given  above  will  perhaps  serve  to  condone  the  shortcomings  yet  re- 
maining. 

The  definitions  and  characterizations  of  musicians  have  been  freely  taken 
from  the  sources  indicated  abov3,  where,  in  turn,  they  had  been  just  as  decidedly 
acquired  from  previous  writers.  S  >  f.lso  with  the  pronunciations  of  terms  I'rom  for- 
eign languages ;  when  pr  ictic  ib\e  they  are  here  taken  from  Ludden  or  from  Zell's 
encyclopedia.  While  they  may  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  true  pronunci- 
ation of  the  terms,  according  to  vernacular  usage,  they  at  least  may  lay  claim  to 
the  merit  of  miking  as  fair  an  approximation  thereto  as  the  type  and  popular 
character  of  this  book  permitted.  To  tlie  whole  is  added  an  exjibuiato  v  Svnop 
sis  of  ^lusical  Notation  and  a  list  of  the  principal  Melodic  Embelishments,  with 
the  proper  manner  of  performing  them,  carefully  prepared  from  the  best 
authorities.  Titles  improperly  omitted  from  this  will  be  added  to  subsequent 
editions  in  an  appendix. 

W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 


DICTIONAEY. 


A,  or  Ab,  (Ital.  prep.)  from  of;  also  name  of  a 
pitch. 

Abbrt'ViationN.  These  are  the  more  usual. 
Look  for  detinitions  under  the  words  them- 
selves. 

Acce/.^  for  accelerando  ;  Accontf*.^  Accom- 
pagnement  ;  Adgo,  or  Acio.^  Adagio;  ad 
lib.^  ad  libitum  ;  o//'  ot.^  all'  ottava  ;  Ai/o.y 
Allegro;  Allgiio.^  Allegretto;  Andno.^  An- 
dantino  ;  Andtt\y  Andante;  arc.^  colP  arco  ; 
Arpio.y  Arpeggio;  «. /.,  i  tempo;  Basso. ^ 
Contrabasso ;  C  B.^  Contrabasso ;  c.  S7fa.^ 
coir  ottava;  C.  /?.,  colla  destra  ;  C.  /-., 
col  legno  ;  C.  S.^  colla  sinistra  iC'ad.^  Caden- 
za ;  crt/.,  calando  ;  c.  B.yCo\  Basso;  Clar.^ 
Clarinetto;  daro.^  Clarino ;  Co..,  Corno  ; 
cresc.^  crescendo  ;  />.,  destra,  droite  ;  D.  C, 
da  Capo  \  D.  S...  dal  Segno  ;  decrs.^  decrescen- 
do ;  dim..,  diminuendo;  div.^  divisi  ;  dol.., 
dolce ;  es/»r.^  espr^ssivo ;  y".,  forte ;  B'ag.y 
Faaotto ;  _^.y  fortissimo;  7-7..  Flauto;  /•'/>.., 
forte  piano;  /b.,  forzando ;  C,  gauche  ;  Z., 
laeva  ;  ieg'.^  legato;  /o.,  luo,.,  loco  or  luogo  ; 
lusinz-y  lusingando;  tnanc.^  mancando; 
marc..,  marcato  ;  m.  </.,  mano  destra  ;  vi.  </., 
main  droite  ;  mez. ,  mezzo;  tn/.  or  >ftfp.,  meno 
forte,  mezzo  forte  piano;  viodto..,  nioderato  ; 
?«.  V.  (mzv.)^  mczz )  voce  ;  ^^^.,  Ob()e(Haut- 
bois)  ;  ^.,  piano-  /^^.,  pedale  ;  /^r^/.,  per- 
dendosi ;  P.  F..,  Piano- Forte  ;  /y.,  piii  forte  ; 
pizz.^  pizzicato  ;//.,  pianissimo  or  piu  piano  ; 
ralL^  rallentando ;  rf.  r/z.^  rinforzando ; 
r//.,  ritardando;  riten.y  ritcnuto  ;  S.  shi.^ 
sinistra;  scherz.y  scherzando;  seg.^  segue; 
j-fw.,  sempre ;  sfz»^  sforzando  ;  sint,^  simile; 
smorz..^  smorzando  ;  sost.^  sostenuto  ;  s.  S.^ 
senza  Sordini;  s.  7".,  senza  Tempo  ;  ^^art., 
staccato;  5/r/«_jf-.,  stringendo;  7".,  tasto.  ten- 
ore  ;  Z".,  tutti,  tempo;  /^w.,  tenuto  ;  Tinip.y 
Timpani;  tr..  trillo ;  trem.^  tremolando  ; 
Tromb.y  trombone  ;  Tro7tip.^  Trompette  ; 
T.  S.y  tasto  solo;  u.  c,  una  corda  ;  urn's. ^ 
unisono  ;  /'.,  Voce  ;  I'a  .,  Viola  ;  var...  varia- 
zione ;  /'c?.,  Violino ;  Velio-.,  Violoncellu  ; 
/•'.  6".,  Volti  subito. 

Abbandono,    eon    (Ital.    a-bin-dd'-nd).     or 

Abhandonatemeiite.    With  abandon, 

with  enthusiasm. 
Abend  lllisik    (Ger.)     Evening  music. 

Abert,  J.  J.  (a-bert),  a  German  orchestral 
and  operatic  composer,  born  at  Kachowitz,  in. 
Kohemia,  1832.  He^t  known  by  his  orchestral 
transcriptions  of  Bach''s  organ  fugues. 

Ab  Initio  (Lat.  in-ish'-io).  From  the  begin- 
ning. 

Abt*  Fra^z,  the  popular  German  song-writer 
("■When  the  SwalloW'."  etc)  b.  Dec.  22, 
1819,  at  Eilenburg,  Prussia.  Visited  America 
in  1872,  and  conducted  at  the  Gil  more  Jubilee. 

A  eapella  (Ital.  ka-pel'-la).  In  church  style  ; 
/.  ^.,  voices  only,  without  accompaniment. 


A  capriecio  (Ital.  ca-prlt'-zlo).  At  caprice; 
at  pleasure.  / 

Accelerando  (Ital.  at-tshel-il-ran'-ddl.  Ac- 
celerating ;  gradually  hastening  the  time. 

Accent,  an  emphaRis  or  stress  upon  particular 
notes  or  chords  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  intelligible.  The 
principal  accents  in  music  are(i)  the  iiie<ts- 
ure^  occurring  on  the  first  beat  of  every 
measure  ;  {2)  the  oratorical  or  declamatory 
on  the  emphatic  note  of  a  phrase,  or  most 
important  word  in  a  phrase  ;  (3)  secondary 
rhythmic  accent  on  the  first  tone  in  smaller 
groups  than  those  of  a  full  measure,  as  ^.  ^. 
on  the  first  note  of  triplets,  etc. 

Accidental,  unforseen,  a  name  given  to  sharps, 
flats,  or  naturals  in  music  outside  of  the  sig- 
nature. 

AccentuatO  (Ital.  ak-sen-too-a'-to).  Ac- 
cented. 

Acconi|>a]S£naniento    (Ital.    ak-kom'-pan- 

ya-miln'-to>.  Accoirpaniment ;  parts  of  music 
sounding  with  and  supporting  the  leading 
idea. 

Accord,  to  sound  well  together.  (See  conso- 
nance.)    A  chord. 

Acoustics  (a-coos'-tics).  The  science  of  sound. 

Accordion,  a  well  known  instrument,  the 
tones  of  which  are  produced  by  "  free  reeds."" 
Large  instruments  of  this  class  have  a  com- 
pass of  about  four  octaves, 

Acis  and  4iJalatea  (a'-sis,  gal-a^te'-a).  A 
pastoral  cantata  by  Handel  in  1720. 

Ada]3;iO  (Ital.  a-da'-jo,  literally  ad  agio^  at 
ease,  leisurely).  A  slow  and  tender  move- 
ment, slower  than  andante.,hut  not  so  slow 
as  largo.      See  '*  Tempo." 

AdaffissiniO  (Ital.  a-da-jis'-sl-mo).  Super- 
lative degree  of  adagio. 

Adam,  Adolph  Charles,  a  French  composer  of 
light  operas  (Le  Postillion  du  Lonjumeau, 
etc.)  newspaper  critic  and  professor  of  com - 
position  at  the  Conservatoire;  b.  1803,  d. 
1856. 

Adams.  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English 
organist  and  composer,  born   1785,  died   1858. 

A<1  fjib'itum  (Lat.)  At  pleasure  ;  i.  ^.,  slow 
or  fast. 

Adler,  Vincent,  a  young  composer  living  in 
Paris,  belonging  to  the  school  of  Stephen 
Heller.  Author  of  many  interesting  piano 
pieces. 

A  due  (Fr.)  For  two.  (Used  in  orchestral  scores.) 

A  dur  (Ger.  a-dur).     The  key  of  A  major. 

A  moll  (Ger.)     A  minor  (key  of). 

.lllolian  Key,  one  of  the  *'  church  modes," 
having  the  tones  ABCDEFGA;the 
natural  minor  scale. 


a  aU^  a  add^  Si  arm,  e  eve,  e  end,  I  ice^  \  ill,  6  old^  o  odd^  6  dovey  00  7noon^  u  lute^  u  but^  u  Fr,  sound 
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ANS 


^Olian  Harp,  a  harp  played  by  the  wind. 
Should  be  of  thin  pine,  3  fc.  lung,  3  in.  deep, 
5  broad,  with  beech  ends  for  insertion  of  pitch 
and  tuning  pins.  Is  strung  with  12  catgut 
strings  passing  over  low.  hard-wood  bridges, 
and  tuned  in  perfect  unison.  Placed  in  a 
window  oren  enough  to  receive  it,  and  some- 
what obliquely  to  the  wind,  it  produces  the 
most  delightful  chords. 

^Seliylus  (Ger.  e-^'-ke-his),  a  Greek  (Attic) 
philosopher,  born  B.  C  525. 

AffetllOSO  (Ital.  af-fet'-oo-6'-z'">'>  or  Cou- 
afFetto,  with  feeling, 

Agilita  (Ital,  a-jil'-i-ta).     Agility,  quickness. 

Ag:itato  (Ital.  aj-i-ta'-toK  or  t'oil  Ag^ita- 
tion^,  agitated,  disturbed;  cunimcnly  im- 
plies hurrying. 

Agmi^  I>ei  CLat.  ag-nus  da-ee  .  Lamb  of 
God  ;  part  cf  the  service  of  mass. 

Air,  a  melody  or  tune.     See  Aria. 

Al,  All,  Alia  (Ital.)     To  the  ;  in  the  style  of. 

Albert!,  H.  (al-bar'-tee).  At  once  poet,  organ- 
ist and  composer.  Born  at  Lobenstein  1604. 
Died  1657. 

Albaiii  (al-ba'-nee).  The  stage  name  of  a 
favorite  soprano. 

AlUoni,  Marietta  (al-bo'-nee).  The  most  cele- 
brated contralto  of  the  19th  century.  Born 
Censensa,  Italy,  1824.  Sang  with  the  greatest 
^clat  throughout  Europe.  Visited  America 
in  '852.  Her  viice  was  large,  rich  and  true, 
and  her  method  delightful.     Lives  in  Paris. 

Alceste  (Fr.  al-sestO.  Tragic  opera  in  three 
acts  by  Calzabigi  and  Gliick,  1761. 

Albreohtsbe.rger  (al'  -  bretchts-  bar'  -  ger), 

Johann  Geo.  Contrapuntist  au'l  teacher  of 
sacred  mu^Nic,  composer  and  organist,  born 
I736,  at  Klosterburg,  near  Vienna.  Died 
Vienna  March  7,  1809.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weigl,  Seyfned, 
etc. 

Alexander's  Feast,  an  ''ode**  of  Handel's  to 
Dryden's  words,  1736  Re  scored  by  Mozart, 
1790. 

Alkaii,  Charles  V,  Born  at  Paris,  1813.  Pian- 
ist and  composer,  chiefly  of  Etudes  and 
caprices  for  piano.  His  studies  are  extremely 
difficult,  and  are  important.  Has  published 
op.  72. 

Alia  Breve,  indicated  2-2,  a  form  of  com- 
mon time,  taken  somewhat  faster  and  beat 
with  two  beats  in  a  measure. 

All«>Sro  (Ital.  ai-la'groj,  literally  "cheerful."'* 
A  tempo  mark,  indicating  a  quick  movement. 
See  Tempo. 

Allegretto  (Ital.  al'-le-gret'-to).  Diminutive 
of  allegro  ;  cheerful  ;  not  so  quick  as  allegro. 
See  Tempo. 

Allegrezza  (Ital.  al-Ie-gret'-zii).  Gayety  ; 
cheerfulness. 

Allegri  (al-leg'-ree),  Gregorio,  a  priest  at 
Fermo,  1580-1652.  Author  of  a  celebrated 
"■  Miserere"  used  at  the  Pontifical  chapel 
during  Holy  week. 

Alleniande  (Fr.)  One  of  the  movements  of 
the  suite.  It  is  of  German  origin,  and  was  nut 
a  d;ince. 

2.  Also   used   as  equivalent   to   Deutscher 
Tanz,  a  dance  resembling  the  waltz. 


3.  A  German  national  dance  of  a  lively 
character,  in  2-4  time. 

Al  Seg^IlO  (Ital.  sun'-yu).  From  the  si  n  ;  re- 
turn to  the  sign ,  and  play  from  there  to 

'■Fine." 

All  Unisono  (Ital.  oo-ni-so'-no).     In  unison. 

Alto  (Ital.)literally,  *"*-  high."  The  highest  male 
voice,  having  a  range  above  the  tenor.  The 
low  female  voice  now  commonly  caled  by  this 
name  is  properly  contralto^  which  see, 

Alto  Clef,  see  Clef. 

Aniabile  (Itah  a-mii'-be-le).  Lovingly  ;  ten- 
derly. 

Ainati  (am-a'-tee),  A  celebrated  family  of 
violin  makers,  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cre- 
mona, Their  best  work  was  :  Andkea,  about 
i=;50;  NicOLO  made  basses;  Antonio  and 
Gregorio,  sons  of  Andrea,  1550--1600; 
NicoLo,  1596-1684,  the  most  eminent  of  all 
the  family  ;  Geronimo,  his  son,  an  indifferent 
maker. 

AmbrOS,  August  W.  (am'-broz).  Bom  i8t6, 
in  Bohemia.  A  brilliant  writer  on  musical 
topics,  and  author  of  a  fine  Musical  History, 
four  volumes  of  which  have  appeared.  Died 
June  28,  1876. 

Ambrosian  Chant,  the  ecclesiasticnl  mode 
of  saying  and  singing  Divine  service,  set  in 
order  by  St.  Ambrose  for  Milan  cathedral, 
about  A.  D.  384. 

Anibrosiaii  H^inn,  the  TV  Deuin. 

Amoroso  (Ital.  am-or-o'-s6).  Lovingly,  ten- 
derly, with  warmth. 

Ainpllion.  one  of  the  oldest  Greek  musicians; 
flourished  about  1300  B.  C. 

Anapest,  see ''  foot.*" 

Andante  (Ital.  an-dan'-te,  from  andarcy  to 
walk.)  Going,  moving  along  at  a  moderate 
pace.  See  "  Tempo  "  Also  used  as  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  music  in  andante  movement. 

Adantino  (Ttal.  an-dan-tee'-no,  diminutive  of 
the  preceding).  A  moven^ent  somewhat 
slower  than  andante.  Sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  quicker  movement  than  andante. 
(Mendel.) 

Andre,  Johann  (Sn'-dra),  the  head  of  an  ex- 
tensive musical  family,  B.  1741,  d.  179Q. 
Author  of  many  works  of  almost  every  kind. 
Johann  A.,  his  son,  1775-1842,  also  a  prolific 
composer,  and  teacher  of  the  piano  and  vio- 
lin ;  Johann  B.,  his  son,  pupil  of  Aloys 
Schmitt,  a  resident  of  Berlin  ;  JuLurs,son  of 
J.  A.,  an  organist  and  writer  for  the  organ. 

Angelica,  angelic.  "Vox  Angeliea.  angelic 

voice,  the  name  of  an  organ  stop,  free  reed. 

Anlagnier,  Antonin,  a  French  composer  of 
popular  piano  pieces.  Born  1800  at  Manosque, 
educated  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  later 
a  music  dealer  there. 

Aninia  CItal.  an'-I-ma),  con  anima,  with 

life. 
Animato  (Ital.  an-I-ma'-to),     Animated. 

Anna  Bolena  (bo-la'-na).  Opera  by  Doni- 
zetti, 1822. 

Anschuetz,  Karl  (an'-sheetz).  B.  about  1831. 
Died  in  New  York  about  1875.  An  opera  and 
orchestral  conductor  and  composer. 

Answer,  the  imitation  of  a  previous  phrase. 
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Antecedent,  a  phrase  proposed  for  imitation. 
The  first  section  in  a  period. 

A.ntlieni,  a  sacred  motet  for  use  in  Divine  ser- 
vice. 

Anticipation,  the  entrance  of  a  single  note 
of  a  chord  in  advance  of  the  remaining  notes, 
thus  making  a  dissonance  with  the  chord  into 
which  it  thrusts  iiself. 

Antienne  (Fr.)  An  anthem.  Also  used  as  the 
name  of  a  solt  and  quiet  organ  piece. 

Antipliony.  responsive  singing,  between  two 
choirs  or  the  p.iest  and  choir. 

Antiphonariuni  Roman  nni.  Roman 
Antiphonary.  the  Romish  collection  of  anti- 
phons. 

A  piacere  (Ital.ape-a-tsha'-re)  At  pleasure, 
faster  or  slower. 

AppaHSion  ato  ( I  tal.  ap-pas-se-6-na'-to). 
Impassioned  ;  passionately.  Beethoven's  son- 
ata op.  57  was  thus  named  by  Cranz,  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Applicatnr  {Ger.  ap-pHk-a-tur).  Application, 
3S pedal  applicatur  :  pedal  marks  for  apply- 
ing the  toe  and  heel. 

Appoggiatnra<Ttal.  ap-pod-jia-tu'-ra),  from 
appoggjare  to  lean  u^on.  A  melodic  orna- 
ment consisting  of  a  di-sonant  tone  occurring 
on  the  accent  and  resolving  into  the  true 
melodic  tone  one  degree  above  or  below.  The 
long  A .  occupies  half  the  lime  of  the  note  it 
leans  upon,  and  is  written  as  a  grace  note. 
The  short  A  .  is  player',  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
written  as  a  >irace  note  with  a  stroke  through 
the  stem. 

AppOffgiatura  Jlonllle,  a  melodic  orna- 
ment consisting  of  two  grace  notes  before  a 
melody  note.  Played  rapidly,  and  in  time 
taken  from  the  principal  note. 

Aptoninia^A.  two  Welsh  brothers,  harpists.  B. 
1826  and  1829. 

Arcaclclt,  Jacob,  a  singer,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, at  Rome  about  1539.  Born  in  the 
Netherlands.  Author  of  madrigals,  masses, 
etc. 

ArcO  (Ital.  iir'-ko).  The  bow  of  stringed  in- 
struments. 4Joli  arco,  or  arcato,  with 
the  bow,  as  opposed  to  pizzicato^  which  see. 

Arditi,  Luigl  (loo-ee'gee  ar-dee'-tee).  Born 
at  Crescentino  in  Piedmont,  1825.  Author  of 
several  operas,  overtures,  songs,  etc.  Conduc- 
tor of  Italian  opera  in  London,  Vienna,  etc. 
Visited  America  several  times. 

ArditO  (Ital.  ar-dee'-to).     Warmth  \  ardor. 

Aria(Ital.  ar'-ia).  Airs.  See  Lessons  xxx,  xxxv. 

Arietta  (Ital.  ar-I-et'-ta).  A  little  air.  Lesson 
xiv. 

Arioso  (Ital.  iir-i-d'-so).  In  style  of  an  aria. 
Lesson  xxvii, 

AriOn,  a  Greek  musician,  fabled  to  be  the  son 
of  Neptune  and  Oncea.  Lived  about  620  B.  C. 

Arniide  (ar-meed').  One  of  Cluck's  greatest 
operas.     Produced  in  Paris  Sept.  23, 1777. 

Arne,  Thomas  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  An  English 
composer  of  glees,  anthems,  and  the  music  of 
several    operas    or    stage    pieces,    music    to 


Shakespeare's     '*  Tempest,"     two     oratorios 
"  Judith  ^'  and  "  Abell,'    e.c.     1710-1778. 

Arne,  Michael,  son  of  preceding,  1741-1806.  A 
conductor  and  popular  composer  of  operas, 
etc.,  in  his  day. 

Arpeggio  (Ital.  ar-ped-jd).  A  melodic  figure 
composed  of  the  tones  of  a  chord  struck  suc- 
cessively.    A  broken  chord. 

Arnold,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doc,  born  in  London, 
1740.  Died  1802.  An  organist,  conductor 
and  author.    Composed  many  draniatic  works. 

Art  of  Fugue,  The  {Die  Kunst  d<'r  Fuge\  a 
wonderful  work  of  Sebastian  Baches,  contain- 
ing eighteen  fugues,  all  on  one  subject.  Com- 
posed in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

Asclier,  Joseph,  born  in  London,  in  1831.  Died 
1869.  A  fashionable  pianist  and  composer  of 
drawing-room  pieces.  "* 

As  (Ger.)     Aflat.     (A^.) 

Assai  (Ital.  as-sa').  Very,  e.  ^.,  Allegro 
assai,  very  fast,  etc. 

AssolutO       (Ital.       as-sd-Iu'-to).       Absolute. 

Prima   donna  assoluto,  absolute,  or 

first,  prima  doi^na. 
Athalia  (ath-al-I-a).     The  third  of  Handel's 

oratorios.      1733- 
Athalie  (Ger.  at-tal-y).  Overture,  march  and 

six  vocal  pieces  (op.  74)  to  Racine's  drama, 

composed  by  Mendelssohn,  1843. 

A  tempo  (Ital.  ii  tem  -po).     In  time. 

Attwood,  Thomas.  English  composer  of  dram- 
atic and  cathedral  music  ;  conductor  and 
organist  ;  a  favorite  pupil  of  Mozart,  and  one 
of  the  fir-.t  English  musicians  to  recognize  the 
genius  of  Mendelssohn.  1767-1838.  Buried 
in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  under  the  organ. 

Attacca(Ual.  at-tak-Va).  Attack.  Attacea 

NUbito,  attack  the  following  immediately. 
AttO(Ital.  at -to).      Act. 

Auber,  Daniel-Fran^ois-Esprit,  born  1784  at 
Caen.  Died  1871.  Aubcr  was  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  French  composers  of  this  century. 
Auber  was  composer  of  a  large  number  of 
operas,  among  the  best  of  which  are  "  Crown 
Diamonds,"  "  Fra  I'iavoio,"  and  ^'LaMu- 
et'c  de  Portici"  fMasaniello).  His  works 
are  characterized  by  brght  and  sparkling 
melody,  and  plea-^ant  and  piquant  instrumen- 
tation, though  Wagner  says_  he  uses  the 
orchestra  like  a  mighty  guitar  (implying 
Auber's  lack  of  thematic  treatment).  He 
was  inade  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  by 
Louis  Phillippe,  and  remained  so  until  hts 
death.     A.  was  genial  and  witty. 

Audace    (latl.  a-oo-da'-tshe).    Same  as  ardito. 

Auflo^snng    (Ger.    ouf-Io'-sung).     Resolution 

(of  dissonances). 
Auftact    (G^r.    ouf-takt).     The  accented  beat 

of  the  measure. 
Augmentation,  the  extension  of  a  phrase  or 

subject    by   lengthening  the    lime   of  all  its 

notes,  imitating  quarter  notes  by  halves,  etc. 

AusdrueU  (Ger.  ous-druk).     ExJ)ression. 

Ave  ^laria  (Lat.  a'-ve  mar-ee-iiV  '*  Hail 
Mary."     The  angelic  salutation,  Luke  i,  28. 
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Authentic,  certain  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes. 
They  are: 


No. 

MoJ,-. 

Comitass. 

Final. 

Domiimnt. 

I 

Dorian 

D  to  1) 

D 

A 

1 

Phrygian.. . 

E   to  E 

E 

C 

S 

Lydian 

F   to  K 

F 

C 

7 

Mixolydein 

G  to  G 

G 

D 

9 

/Eolian 

A    to  A 

A 

E 

11 

lonion,  or  t 
lastian...  f 

C    to  C 

C 

G 

Arzor  and  Keniira.  or  The  Magic  Rose, 
in  three  acts.  English  version  of  Spohr's 
Zemire  und  Azor^  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, April  5,  1831. 

B,  the  name  of  a  pitch.  In  Germany  the  name 
B  is  applied  to  the  tone  B^,  and  B  is  called 
H. 

Ba'Clt,  Johann  Sebastian  (bakh),one  of  the  great- 
est masters  who  have  ever  appeared  in  music. 
B.  1685,  d.  1750.  Bach's  ancestry  for  a  cen- 
tury had  been  musicians,  and  several  of  them 
eminent.     See  chapter  on  Bach. 

Bach,  Wilhelm  Frledmann,  called  also  the 
Halle  Bach,  oldest  and  most  talented  son  of 
John,  born  at  Weimar  1710.  Was  noted  for 
his  originality  as  a  composer  and  improviser, 
but  owing  to  dissipated  habits  he  left  com- 
paratively few  works.     Died  at   Berlin,  1784. 

Bach,  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel,  third  son  of  J.  S., 
born  at  Weimar  1714.  Studied  law,  but  as 
he  had  been  educated  in  music  from  child- 
hood, he  presently  betook  himself  to  it  as  his 
calling,  and  became  kammermusiker  and 
cembalist  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
As  composer,  director,  teacher  and  critic,  his 
influence  was  very  great.  He  belongs  to  the 
transition  period  from  his  father  to  Haydn. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  refinement  and 
elegance  rather  than  power.     Died  1788. 

Bach  Society,  in  London,  devoted  to  the 
study  and  promulgation  of  Bach's  works. 
1849-1870.  Its  library  is  now  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music. 

Bach  CjJeSChellschaft,  a  German  society 
for  publishing  Bach's  works,  of  which  some 
thirty  volumes  are  now  issued.  The  idea 
originated  with  Schumann  and  Hauptmann. 

Bachc,  Francis  Edward  (bak),  born  at  Birming- 
ham, Sept.  14.  1833,  died  there  Aug.  24,  1858. 
A  talented  yonng  composer,  a  student  at 
Leipsic,  who  died  before  his  talent  was  fairly 
developed.  Author  of  several  piano  pieces, 
a  concerto,  etc. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  a  degree  conferred 
complimentarily  by  American  colleges.  At 
Oxford  and  Cambridge(Eng.}  a  candidate  for 
degree  must  pass  certain  written  and  vii-a 
2>oce  examinations  in  harmony ,  counterpoint 
principles  of  orchestration,  etc,  and  present 
a  good  vocal  composition  containing  pure 
five-part  harmony  and  good  fugal  counter- 
point, with  accompaniment  for  strings,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  occupy  from  20  to  40  minutes 
in  the  peiformance.     Fees  about  jC\Z. 

Badinage  (Fr.  bad  -in-iig).     Playfulness. 

Badarzewski,  Thekla,born  at  Warsaw  1738. 
Died  1862.  Immortalized  by  her  composition, 
'•■  Priere  de  la  Vierge^^  "  Maiden's  Prayer." 

Baertanze.  (Ger)  Dance  of  the  Bayardiers  ; 

female  dancers  in  the  East  Indies. 


Bag:atelle  (Fr.  bag-a-tel  ),  a  trifle.  A  name 
applied  to  short  compositions. 

Bagpipe,  a  famous  instrument  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  consists  of  a  combination  of  fixed 
t©nes,or  ^'  drones,""  which  sound  continuously 
when  the  instrument  is  played,  and  a 
"chanter."  The  drones  are  made  by  three 
pipes  with  reeds,  tuned  differently  in  d  fferent 
parts  of  the  country  ;  A  A  A,  G  D  A.  G  D 
G,  etc.  The  chanter  is  an  instrument  akin 
to  the  oboe,  with  a  compass  of  only  nire  notes, 
not  tuned  accurately,  but  approximating  the 
scale  of  the  black  keys  of  the  piano.  The 
wind  is  furnished  by  a  wind- bag  or  sack, 
worked  by  the  left  aim. 

Baker,  B.  F„  born  about  1820.  Author  of 
a  text-book  of  Harmony  and  several  bool*5  of 
psalmody. 

Balfp,  Michael  William,  born  at  Dublin  1808, 
died  1870.  A  prolific  composer  of  songs  and 
operas,  the  best  of  them  being  "  The  Bohe- 
mian Girl,"  *'  Siege  of  Rochelle,"  '"''  The  En- 
chantress," "  Talisman,"  and  '^  Puritan's 
Daughter."  Balfe  was  a  fine  melodist  but  a 
careless  composer. 

Balatka,  Hans,  a  fine  German  musician, 
teacher  and  conductor,  in  Chicago.  Born 
about  18^0. 

Ballad,  from  the  Italian  ballata^  a  dance. 
{  Ballata^  a  dancing  piece  ;  Suonata^  a  sound- 
ing piece  ;  and  Cantata^  a  singing  piece. — 
Grozie,)  In  Italy  the  ballala  was  a  song  to 
be  sung  while  dancing.  A  poem  in  narrative 
form,  adapted  to  be  sung  to  some  ballad  tune. 

Ballade  (Fr.  bal-ljid).  A  ballad.  Capriciously 
applied  by  Chopin  to  four  pieces  of  piano- 
forte music. 

Ballerina  (Ital.  bal-ler-ee'-na).  A  female 
ballet-dancer. 

Ballet  (Fr.  bal-la ).  A  suite  of  elaborate 
dances  for  performance  on  the  stage.  The 
term  B.  is  applied  equally  to  the  music,  to- 
the  dancers,  and  to  the  dances. 

Ballo  in  llaschera  (Ital.  bal'-lo  in  mas- 

ker-a).    "  The  Masked  Ball,'*  opera  by  Verdi, 
1859. 
Band,  a  company  of  instrumental  players.     See 
'■'■  String     band,"      ''  Brass     band,''    ""  Wind 
band,"  '*  Military  band." 

Banjo,  an  American  instrument  of  the  guitar 
kind,  the  body  covered  with  parchment  like 
a  drum-head.  It  has  five  or  six  strings, 
tuned  :  A,  E,  G  sharp,  B,  E,  or  G,  D,  G,  B, 
D,  G,  the  lowest  string  being  in  the  octave 
below  middle  C.  Its  pitch  is  an  octave  lower 
than  its  notation. 

Bar,  a  line  across  the  staff  to  mark  the  measures. 
In  England  often  applied  to  the  measure  itself. 

Barbaja,  Domenico  (bar'-bii-ya),  an  Italian 
opera  manager,  who  introduced  most  of 
Auber's  and  Rossini's  operas  to  the  world  at 
San  Carlo  theatre  in  Naples  and  La  Scala  in 
Milan.     1778-1841. 

Barber  of  Seville,  English  name  of  an 
opera  by  Rossini,  1816.  Also  opera  of  Paisello 

I77S- 
Barcarole    (Ital.    bar'-ka-rol),   a   boat-song, 
A  piece  written   in   the  rocking  movement  of 
a  boatman. 
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Barg^iel,  Woldemar  (vol  -de-mar  bar-geel). 
Step-brother  of  Mme,  Clara  Schuma..n. 
Born  in  Berlin  1828.  A  teacher  and  an  ele- 
gant composer  of  piano  forte  pieces,  chamber - 
music,  etc.  B.  stands  loo  ne.ir  Schumann  f  r 
his  own  talent  to  have  fair  play. 

Baj.*itolie,  a  male  voice  of  medium  range  and 
large  body  of  tone.  Also  the  name  of  the 
smaller  bass  saxhorn,  in  H6. 

Baritone  Clef,  the  bass  clef  applied  to  the 
third  line  of  the  staff. 

Bai'llby,  Joseph,  a  prominent  English  com- 
pnser  of  church  music,  glees,  songs,  etc. 
Born  about  18^7.  For  som<;  reason  omitted 
from  Grove's  Die.  and  Mendel. 

Barnett.  John  F.,  an  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  three  Cantatas,  *'  The  Ancient 
Mariner"  1867,  *' Paradise  and  the  Peri" 
1870,  '■'Raising  of  T.azarus  "  1873,  ''' Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel'"  1874;  also  of  several  con- 
certos, overtures,  quartettes,  etc.  Born  Oct. 
6,  1838. 

Barrel  Org^ail,  of  various  design  and  con- 
struction. Some  are  merely  enlarged  music- 
boxes,  others  small  orchestrions,  in  which  the 
tones  are  produced  by  reeds  or  pipes.  All  are 
controlled  by  means  of  a  barrel^  or  cylinder, 
on  the  surface  of  which  pins  are  set  at  such 
intervals  that  a  revolution  of  the  cylinder 
opens  the.  valves  and  so  produces  the  tones  oi 
a  piece.  By  sliding  the  barrel  a  miiiute  dis- 
tance, another  set  of  pins  come  into  operation, 
and  thereby  the  tune  is  changed.  In  orches- 
trion organs  the  crank  not  only  revolves  the 
cylinder,  but  also  woiks  the  bellows. 

Bartliolcly,  ses  MendJssohn. 

Barytone,  a  strini^ed  instrument  of  the  violin 
family,  having  six  or  seven  catgut  strings 
stretched  over  the  ringerboard,  and  fronr.  nine 
to  twenty-four  metal  strings  which  act  sympa- 
thetically. Has  a  weak  but  pleasing  tone. 
Ha^  given  place  to  the  violoncello. 

BasM  (has),  the  lowest  part  in  harmony.  AUo 
the  lowest  male  vo.ce. 

Basso  Prof  undo  (pro-fun  -dm.  The  low- 
est male  voice,  of  deep  qualty  of  tone. 

Basset  Horn  (Ital.  como  di  bassetto),  a  bass 
clarinet  in  F,  reaching  from  F  below  the  bass 
clef.   Written  for  by  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn. 

Bass  Clarinet,  a  low  clarinet  ranging  up- 
wards from  E  below  middle  C.  A  slow-speak- 
ing, hollow-toned  instrument. 

Bass  Clef,  the  sign  of  the  bass  staff.  Repre- 
sents F  next  below  middle  C. 

Bass  Tuba,  th :  lowest  of  the  saxhorn  family. 
That  in  Kb  reaches  Kb  of  the  16  ft.  octave. 
The  B^  Tuba,  B^  in  the  32  ft.  octave,  three 
octaves  below  middle  C. 

Bassini.  Carlo,  an  Italian  teacher  of  singing, 
living  in  New  York  from  1864  or  thereabouts. 
Died  in  1871, 

Bass  Horn,  see  Serpent. 

Bassoon  (ba-zoon),  Ger.  Fagott^  a  wooden 
double-reed  instrument  of  8  ft.  tone.  Its 
compass  is  from  16  ft.  B5  to  Kb  on  2d  space 
of  treble.  Is  the  natural  bass  of  the  oboes 
and  clarinets,  /.  /.,  the  ''''wood.'' 

Basso  Cantante  (Ital.  kan-tan'-te).  The 
singing  bass,  or  principal  bass  singer,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  basso  buffo^  comic  bass, 
and  the  basso  pro/undo y  or  very  low  bass. 


Basso  ContinUO.  a  bass  running  through  the 
whole  piece,  from  which,  with  figures,  the 
accompaniment  used  to  be  played.  See 
Thorough   Bass. 

Bass   Posaune   (Ger.  buss  po-soun'-r>  .    The 

L^ss  trombone. 
Basten  et  Bastienne,  a  German  operetta 

in  one  act.     Mozart  1768. 

Bass  Viol,  English  name  of  the  violoncello. 

Baton    (Fr  ba-tonh  ).     A  conductor's  stick  .'or 

beating  time. 
Battle  of  Prague,  a  descriptive  sonata  by 

Kotzwara,    1792.     One    of    the    most  famous 

pieces  of  programme  music. 

Battle  Symphony,  English  name  for  Bee- 
thoven's '*  Wellington's  Sieg  oder  die  Schlagt 
bei  Vittona,"  op.  91.     1813. 

Battement  (Fr.  bat-te-mon).  An  old  em- 
bellishment similar  to  the  mordente,  but 
made  with  the  note  below. 

Battishill,  Jonathan,  an  English  composer  of 
songs,  glees,  catches  and  anthems.   1738-1801. 

BauniUach,  Adolph,  a  German  piano  forte 
teacher  and  prolific  arranger  of  piano  pieces, 
living  some  time  in  Boston.  Came  to  Chicago 
about  1863.     Died  1880. 

B  <lur  (Ger.  dur).     B  major. 

Bearings,  the  few  notes  a  tuner  lays  down 
carefully  as  guides.  Usually  the  middle  oc- 
tave. 

Beat.     An  embellishment  of  the  mordent  kind. 

2.  The  conductor's  motion  in  indicating 
the  time. 

3.  The  throbbing  effect  of  dissonance,  pro- 
duced by  the  occasional  interference  ar.d  con- 
sequent extinction  of  a  vibration.  The 
number  of  be.its  per  second  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  rates  of  vibration  in 
the  notes. 

Beel<<*r,  Paul,  a  German  piano  teacher  and 
fine  musician,  resident  in  Chicago  since  J858, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  classical  music. 

Beelier,  Carl  Ferdinand,  orsanist  and  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipsic.  Born  1804, 
died  1877.  Especially  learned  in  musical 
literature. 

Beer  (bar).    Original  name  of  Meyer  Beer. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  (lood  vtg  fan  ba'- 
to-vn).     1770-1827.     See  Part  VIII. 

Belir,  Fr.,  a  German  composer  of  light  pieces. 

Begleiten  (Ger.  beg-li'-tenj.    To  accompany. 

Beggar's  Opera,  a  celebrated  piece,  written 
in  1727  by  Gay.  Its  songs  were  all  written  to 
old  melodies,  or  to  the  most  popular  airs  - 
the  day.     It  had  an  immense  success. 

Bell*  the  expanded  opening  in  which  most  brass 
instruments  terminate.  Also  applied  to  or- 
gan pipes,  as  in  the*' bell  diapason,"  "bell 
gamba,"  in  whii-h  all  the  pipes  end  in  a  bell. 

BelisarlO  (bel-t-siir  -To).     Italian   opera  in  3 

acts  by  Donizetti,  1836. 
BellezKa  (Ital.  bel-lat  -za).    Beauty  of  tone 

and  expression. 
Bellicoso  (Ital.  b§l-lI-k6'-so),    Warlike, 
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Bellini,  Vincenzo  (vin-tchen  -dzo  bel-lee'- 
nee).  Italian  composer  of  operas,  the  best  of 
which  are  "  Sonnambula,*'  "  I  Puritani  "  and 
*' Norma."  His  writing  is  characterized  by 
delicate  and  graceful  melody,  and  great  refine- 
ment. Bellini  died  very  young,  perhaps  before 
his  powers  were  fully  developed  ■  still  he  rep- 
represents  the  simple,  natural  side  of  Italian 
music,  where  the  music  exists  for  itself  alone, 
paying  very  little  attention  to  the  text,  a 
school  which  was  evn  in  his  day  giving  place 
to  the  stionger  style  of  Verdi  and  Wagner. 
1802-1835. 

BellO'%vs,  the  wind  receptacles  of  organs. 

Bells,  musical  instruments  of  metal,  sounding 
by  percussion.  Extremely  ancient.  Bell  metal 
couteists  of  copper  and  tin,  3  to  i. 

Belly,  the  upper   side  of  violins,  that  next  the 

strings. 
Belshazzar,  an  oratorio  by  Handel,  1745. 

2.  Dramatic  piece  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Butterfield, 

1871.     Written  for  amateurs. 
Bemerkbar  (Ger.  be-mark'-bar),  marked  ;  to 

be  played  in  a  prominent  manner. 
Be  mol  (Fr.  be-mol).     B  flat. 
Ben,  Bene  (Ital.  ben,  ba  -ne).     Well. 

Benedict,  Sir  Julius,  born  at  Stuttgart,  Nov. 
27,  1804.  *^  One  of  the  most  eminent  foreign 
musicians  settled  in  England  since  Handel's 
time.''  Author  of  several  operas,  the  ora- 
torios of "  St.  Cecelia  "  and  '^St.  Peter."  One 
of  the  most  eminent  conductors  of  the  present 
time.  Lives  in  London.  Visited  this  country 
with  Jenny  Lind  in  1850. 

BenedictUS  (Lat.)  The  song  of  Zachariah, 
Luke  i. 

Bendel,  Franz,  piano  virtuoso  and  composer  of 
avast  mass  of  piano  music,  among  the  best 
of  which  is  his  "Am  Genfer  See,"  also  his 
op.  8,  45  and  47.  Visited  the  United  States 
and  played  at  2d  Peace  Jubilee  in  1872.  Died 
about  1874, 

Bennett,  William  Sterndale,  Mus.Doc,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  one  of  the  greatest  English  compos- 
ers since  Purcell.  Born  1816.  B.  was  a  great 
friend  of  Mendelssohn's,  whose  style  in- 
fluenced him  very  much.  Composer  of  many 
piano  works,  two  concertos,  1840,  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  cantata  ""The  May  Queen," 
1858,  and  an  oratorio  "  The  Women  of  Sama- 
ria," 1867.  (Given  in  Boston  in  1S74.)  His 
works  are  characterized  by  elegance  and  finish 
rather  than  power.     Died  Feb.  i,  1875. 

Ben  pronunziato(Ital.  pro-noon-tse-a'-to). 

Pronounced  clearly  and  distinctly. 

Berceuse  (Fr.  bair-surs  ),  a  cradle  song. 
Characterized  by  a  rocking  and  monotonous 
accompaniment,  and  great  delicacy, 

BerenS,  Hermann  (ba  -rens),  born  at  Hamburg 
1826.  A  good  pianist  and  a  successful  popu- 
lar composer.  Resides  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
where  he  is  very  active  in  all  departments  of 
musical  work. 

Berber,  Ludwig  (lood-vlg  bair'-ger),  a  fine 
pianist  and  composer  in  Berlin  1777-1838. 
Pupil  of  dementi.  B.  was  teacher  of  Men- 
delssohn, Taubert,  Henselt,  and  Fanny 
Hensel.     A  prolific  writer. 

Ber^e,  William  (bar  -ga),  a  piano-teacher, 
organist,  and  arranger  of  pieces  in  New  York. 


Berg^mann,  Karl,  a 'cellist  and  conductor, 
born  at  Eisenach  in  Saxony,  1821.  Came  to 
America  with  the  *■■  Germania  "  orchestra  in 
1850.  In  1857  he  removed  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  where  he  occupied  a  leading  place 
as  conductor  of  the  "Arion,"  **■  Philharmon- 
icj'  etc.     Died  1877. 

Beriot,  Charles  Auguste  de  (ber'-!o),  a 
celebrated  violinist,  born  in  Belgium  1802. 
Died  1870.  In  1835  he  married  the  famous 
singer  Malibran.  Author  of  many  pleasing 
works  for  piano  and  violin. 

Berlioz,  Hector  (bair  -IToz),  a  great  French 
composer,  critic  and  litterateur.  Born  Dec. 
11,  1803,  died  March  9.  1869.  Composer  of 
many  overtures,  symphonic  poems,  etc.,  of 
the  "programme  *'  order,  in  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  modern  orchestra  are  em- 
ployed with  consummate  mastery  for  the  por- 
trayal of  poetic,  bizarre,  piquant,  or  profound 
sentiment,  Berlioz  seems  like  a  genius  of 
great  power,  in  whom  a  vivid  imagination  is 
not  restrained  by  good  judgment.  As  a  writer 
about  music  he  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
the  present  century.  His  place  as  a  com- 
poser is  not  yet  settled.  Hisgreatest  dramatic 
work,  "The  Damnation  of  Faust'"  1846,  is 
only  just  receiving  its  due  recognition. 

Bertini,  Henri  (bar-teen'-ee),  a  pianist  of 
French  family,  born  at  London  1798.  Settled 
in  Paris  1821.  Died  at  Meylan  1876.  B. 
was  author  of  more  than  200  compositions,  of 
which  his  piano-school  and  '*  Etudes'*  had 
wide  currency.     They  are  now  superseded. 

Bes  (Ger.  bes\  The  note  B  double  flat,  en- 
harmonic with  A  natural. 

Best,  William  T.,  the  eminent  English  virtuoso 
organist,  born  at  Carlisle  J  826.  Since  '55, 
organist  of  St.  George's  Hall  in  Liverpool. 
Composer  of  many  church  services  and  many 
skillful  and  effective  "■  arrangements  "  for  the 
organ;  also  of  a  large  ^' organ  school.''  B. 
has  been  called  ''''  the  Liszt  of  the  organ,"  a 
title  more  complimentary  than  exact. 

Beyer,  Ferd.  (bi'-er)  1803-1863.  A  prolific 
*"  arranger  "  for  the  piano-forte. 

Bianca.  or  the  Bravo's  Bride,  a  grand 

opera  in  4  acts,  by  Balfe.     i860. 

Bianca  E  Faliero  (bee-an'-ka  a  fal-ya'-ro). 
Opera  by  Rossini,  1819.     A  failure. 

Bind,  see  Tie. 

Birniili^hani  Festival,  triennial.  The 
most  important  in  England.  Among  the 
great  works  written  for  it  were  *'  Elijah  "  in 
1846,  *' Eli  "  1855,  ''Naman^'  1864.  Profits 
go  to  hospital  funds.  Last  one  occurred  in 
^  1879. 

Billert,  Karl,  a  German  composer  of  psalms, 
songs,  overtures,  symphonies,  etc.  A  promi- 
nent and  active  musician.     1821  — . 

Bilse,  Benjamin  (bll'-se),  one  of  the  most 
famous  conductors  of  the  present  day.  Born 
1816.  His  famous  orchestra  at  Berlin,  has  jo 
men.     B.  is  also  a  composer  of  dance  music. 

Bird,  H.  D.,  organist  in  Chicago.  Born  about 
1837. 

Bis,  twice  ;  equivalent  to  encore^  "  again." 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  a  popular  English 
composer  of  songs,  stage  pieces,  operas,  one 
oratorio  (never  performed),  etc.      17S6-1855. 
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Blaze  (called  Castil-Blaze),  Fran9ois  (blaz),  a 
French  writer  upon  music  in  "  Le  Mene^trel," 
and  in  books.     1784-1857. 

BlasillStrilllieiltS  (Ger.  from  diasen,  lo 
blow).     Wind  in-itruments.  which  see. 

BlaSSIIiann.  Adolph  J.  M..born  1823  at  Dres- 
den. An  accomplished  musician,  composer 
and  director  at  Dresden. 

BleohillStrunieutH  (blek).  IJrass  instru- 
ments. 

Blow.  John,  Mus.  Doc,  a  voluminous  English 
writer  of  church  music,  odes,  songs,  etc. 
1648-1708.  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  also  he  was  buried. 

Bllinienthal,  Jacob  (blu'-men-lal),  a  fashion- 
able piano  teacher  in  London,  and  composer 
of  light  pieces  and  popular  songs.  Born  at 
Hamburg  1829. 

B  lliol,  the^German  name  of  the  key  of  B  flat 
minor. 

Bocoa  ritlente  (It.  bo'-ka  re-den'-te).  Smil- 
ing mou:h.  Applied  in  singing  to  a  position 
of  mouth  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ductioii  of  a  good  tone. 

Bocclierini,  Luigi  (Iwee'-geebok-er-een'-ee), 
a  highly  gifted  Italian  composer  of  chamber 
music,  of  which  he  left  a  vast  amount,  and  of 
masses,  songs,  cantatas,  concertos,  etc.  An 
extremely  melodious  and  pleasing  writer. 
1740-1805. 

Bochii^a,  Robert  N.  C.  (bok'-sa\,  a  composer 
and  eminent  harpist,  1789-1855.  As  a  com- 
poser, "  too  prolific  for  his  own  fame."  As  a 
man,  "  irregular  and  dissipated  to  the  last 
degree." 

Boge  (bo-je).     A  bow  for  stringed  instruments. 

Bcehni,  Theobald,  a  famous  flute-player  at 
Munich,  and  inventorof  the  flute  which  bears 
his  name.  Born  1802.  Author  of  a  well  known 
set  of  32  studies  for  Flute. 

Boieldeau,  Fran9ois  Adrien  (bwal'-do),  born 
1775  at  Rouen.  B.  made  his  debut  in  Paris 
as  an  opera  composer  with  '"'  Famille  Suisse  " 
in  1797,  which  had  a  run  of  30  nights.  His 
famous  "  Califfe  de  Bagdad  "  was  produced 
in  1798.  '■'' La  Dame  Blanche"  1825.  This 
latter  opera  up  to  June  1875  had  been  per- 
formed 1 ,340  times.  B.  was  the  greatest  mas- 
ter of  French  comic  opera.     He  died  in  1834. 

Bolero  (bo-liir'-o)  A  brisk  Spanish  dance, 
similar  to  the  polacca.  It  is  in  3-4  time,  in 
eighth  notes  with  two  sixteenths  on  the  last 
half  of  the  flrst  beat  of  the  measure. 

BolOJi'Ha  (bd-lnn'-yiO.  The  seat  of  the  earliest 
music  school  in  Italy,  founded  1842. 

Bonihardon,  or  BoniUard,  now  applied  to 

the  lowest  of  the  sax-horns.  (See  Bass-tuba.) 

2.  The   name  of  a  reed  pedal-stop  in    the 

organ,   generally  of  32    ft.,  large    scale,  rich 

tone  and  frequently  on  a  heavy  wind  pressure. 

Bones,  four  pieces  of  the  ribs  of  horses  or  oxen, 
held  in  the  hands  and  struck  together  rhyth- 
mically, like  castanets. 

BoOHey  &  Co..  music  publishers  in  London. 
Established  about  1820. 

Bordese,  Luigi  (Iwee'-gee  bor-da-se),  a  light 
opera  and  song  composer  of  the  present  time. 
Born  in  Naples  in  1815. 


Bordogni,  Marco  (bor-don'-ye),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  singers  and  masters  of  sing- 
ing of  recent  times.  Horn  in  Bergamo  1788. 
died  1856.  Author  of  many  songs,  collection> 
of  studies  for  the  voice,  etc.  For  32  years  from 
1824,  professor  of  singing  in  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire. 

Bourdon  (boor'-don).  Anorg^K.  ^top,  usually 
of  16  ft.  pitch,  consisting  of  stopped  wooden 
pipes,  otherwise  called  "  stopped  diapason." 

Boiiche  Ferniee  (Fr.  boosh  far-ma')-  The 
mouth  closed. 

Bottenini,  Giovanni  (j6-van'-nee  bot-tes-see  - 
nee),  a  celebrated  virtuoso  contrabassist. 
Born  in  Lombirdi  1823.  Author  of  several 
successful  operas,  as  well  as  qua?  tettes,  sym- 
phonies, etc. 

Bourree  (boor-ra).  A  dance  of  French  origin, 
similar  to  the  gavotte,  but  quicker,  having 
only  two  beats  to  the  measure.  Found  in 
suites. 

BO'V%'.  Used  to  set  in  vibration  the  strings  of  the 
violin  family.  Consists  of  a  stick  of  Brazilian 
lance-wood.  From  175  to  250  hairs  are  put  in 
a  violin  bow.  The  present  lorm  was  perfected 
by  Tourte  ne.ir  the  close  of  the  i8th  century. 

Bowing  (bo-inf ).     The  art  of  using  the  bow. 

Boyee,  William,  Mus.  Doc,  an  English  com- 
poser of  church  music,  odes,  oratorios,  a  i*iw 
piece-,  for  the  theatre,  and  a  collection  of 
standard  music  for  the  cathedral.      1710-1779. 

Brat>anl*onne,  La  (bra-ban'-son-ne).  The 
national  air  of  the  Belgians,  dating  from  1830. 

Brace.  A  vertical  line  forconnecting  the  staves 
of  music  performed  simultaneously  in  a  score 

BraliniS,  Johannes  (yo-han'-nes  brams),  one  of 
the  greatest  living  composers.  Was  born  at 
Hamburg,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  a  musici- 
an, and  his  education  commenced  early.  B. 
has  composed  a  large  number  of  works,  all  of 
masterly  workmanship,  and  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  current  throughout  the  musical 
world.  They  consist  of  very  many  songs 
(over  100),  piano  forte  pieces,  quartettes  and 
other  chamber  music,  variations,  and  two 
symphonies  which  have  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  wherever  performed. 

Branle,  an  old  English  dance. 

Brans  Band.  A  band  furnished  with  bras-i 
instruments  of  the  sax-horn  family.  The 
proper  appointment  of  such  a  band  requires  : 
Band  of  Eight.  —  i  E<^  Cornet,  2  B^  Cor- 
nets, 2  E(^  Altos,  I  B3  Tenor,  i  B3  Baritone, 
I  ^b  Bass. 

Band  of  Twelve. — 2  E/?  Cornets,  2  B/' 
Cornets,  3  ¥.6  Aitos,  2  Vib  Tenors,  1  B^  Bari- 
tone, I  B5  Bass.  I  Kb  Bass. 

Band  of  Sixteen. — 3  E^  Cornets,  3  Bb 
Cornets,  3  E<^  Altos,  2  ^b  Tenors,  1  B^  Bari- 
tone, I  B^  Bass,  3  Ei5  Basses. 

The  addition  of  oboes  and  clarinets  trans- 
forms a  "brass"  band  into  a  Military  band, 
which  see. 

Brassin,  Louis  (bras-^ahn),  one  of  the  most 
noted  piano  virtuosos  of  the  present  time. 
Was  born  in  Brussels  in  1840.  Was  a  student 
at  Leipsic,  and  later  teacher  of  piano  at 
Stern's  conservatory  in  Berlin .  B.  is  a 
talented  composer,  and  an  exceedingly  good 
interpreter  of  music,  both  old  and  new. 

Bratsch.  The  German  name  for  the  viola,  or 
ten-^r  viol. 
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Bravura  (Ital.  bra-voo'-ra).  Courage  ;  brav- 
ery. A  style  of  music  in  which  effect  is 
sought  for. 

Breit  (Ger.  brlt).     Broad. 

Breitkopf  Si  Hartel,  a  Leipsic  firm  of 
music  publishers,  whiLh  on  Jan.  27,  1869, 
celebrated  its  150th  anniversary,  the  business 
having  'iosccnded  from  fathtr  to  sun. 

Brendel^  Dr.  Karl  Franz,  musical  critic  and 
lecturei  on  the  history  of  music  in  the  Con- 
servatory i't  Leip-ic  ;  succeeded  Schumann  as 
editor  of  the  '*  Neu  Zeitschrift  fur  Music." 
1811-1858. 

Breve,  a  note  <  qual  to  two  whole-notes  (semi- 
breves)  ;  not  now  used  except  in  church  music. 

Bridge,  the  wooden  contrivance  used  to  sup- 
port strings  ot  stringed  instruments,  and  to 
communicate  their  vibrations  to  the  sounding- 
board. 

Brio  (Ital.  bree  -6J.     Sp'rit  ;  vigor;  force. 

Brilliante  (Ital.  and  Fr.)     Brilliantly. 

BristOW,  Geo.  F..  director  and  music  teacher 
in  New  York.  Born  1825.  Author  of  two 
symphonies,  an  opera,  etc. 

Brin<li»»i  (Ital.  l)rin'-dec-see,  far  brindisi^  to 
drink  a  health).     A  drinking  song. 

BriSSOll,  Frar9ji-,a  French  composer  of  piano 
pieces. 

Broken  Chords,  chords  the  tones  of  which 
are  sounded  separately  instead  of  simul- 
taneously. 

Broiisart.  Hans  von,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
a  pupil  of  Kullak  and  Liszt,  and  music  direc- 
tor at  Hanover.  Born  1828  in  Konigsburg. 
A  talented  composer,  his  concerto  in  F  sharp 
minor  h-i.ving  been  much  played  by  Bulow. 

Brnoh.  Max  (brukh\  one  of  the  most  eminent 
living  German  composers,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  large  vocal  works,  such  as  his 
"  Loreley,"  '*  Frithjof,''  '()dysseus,'''  "•  Flight 
of  the  Holy  Family,"  '*  The  Lay  of  the  Bell," 
etc.  To  this  must  be  added  his  two  violin 
concer  os,  a  symphony,  etc  Bruch  is  a  mas- 
ter uf  the  orchestra,  an  earnest  and  serious 
composer,  highly  gifted  in  melody  no  less 
than  harmony,  and  withal  a  genius. 

Buck,  Dudley,  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.  1838. 
His  studies  in  composition  were  mainly  made 
with  Julius  Riclz  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden, 
where  also  he  was  an  organ  puril  of  Schneider. 
His  first  *'  Motette  Collection  "  was  published 
in  1867,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  American 
church  music.  His  second  in  1871.  Buck 
has  also  written  very  much  church  music  for 
Episcopal  choirs,  and  ihree  important  cho  al 
works:  ''"Don  Munio,''"  the  '"'46th  Psalm,''' 
and  last  '■"  Scenes  from  the  Golden  Legend,'* 
which  gained  the  $r,ooo  prize  at  Cincinnati 
in  1880.  He  has  abo  written  several  chamber 
compositions,  overtures  and  two  symphonies. 
Buck  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  American  composers.  In  1871 
he  became  organist  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 
In  1875  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he 
still  resides. 

Buffo  (Ital.  boof-o).     Comic. 

Buelo^v,  Hans  Gu'do  von  (bii'-lo),  the  great 
pianist,  born  at  Dresden,  1830.  Became  pupil 
of  Liszt  in  185 1.  Made  his  first  concert  jour- 
ney in  1853.  Since  then  resident  in  Berlin, 
Dresden,  etc.  Visited  America  in  1876. 
Biilow  is  one  of  the  most  learned  musicians 


of  the  present  day,  a  great  conductor,  and  a 
pianist  with  i.o  superior  (except  perhaps 
Liszt).  B.  has  a  pro  'igious  memory,  know- 
ing by  heart  almost  the  entire  classical  litera- 
ture of  music.  He  is  also  a  composer  of 
important  works. 
Burden,  a  chorus  or  refrain  in  old  songs. 

Burgniueller,  Norbert,  born  at  Dusseldorf, 
18 10.  Died  in  1836.  He  left  a  symphony  and 
several  other  works  of  decided  value  and 
promise. 

Burla.  Burlescaor  Burlesque,  a  musi- 
cal joke. 
Burletta  (Ital.  bur-let  -ta).     A  musical  farce. 

Burney,  Charles,  Mus.  Doc,  1726-1814.  A 
cultivated  and  genial  Englishman,  best  known 
by  his  *'  History  of  Music,"  1776-1789  Wrote 
before  modern  music  was  developed  ;  it  is  nt? 
wonder,  therefore,  that  his  erudite  work  con 
tains  little  of  present  value. 

Burro^VS,  John  F.,  born  in  London  1787-1852. 
Best  known  by  his  piano-forte  and  thorough 
bass  "Primers."  two  of  the  most  successful 
and  worst  text-books  ever  made. 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc,  a  laborious  Eng- 
lish composer  and  writer  of  works  about 
music,  now  forgotten.      1755-1838, 

Butterfield,  J.  A.,  born  in  England.  1837. 
Author  of  popular  songs  and  several  dramatic 
pieces, '''  Belshazzar ''  1871,'^  Ruth  "  1875,  ''A 
Race  for  a  Wife"  1879. 

Buxteliude,  Dietrich,  a  celebrated  organist 
and  composer,  whose  playing  Bach  went  to 
Lubeck  to  hear.     1637-1707. 

Byrd.  William,  a  prolific  English  composer  and 
publisher.     1538-1623. 

C,  the  key  note  of  the  natural  scale.  It  is  the 
Ionic  scale  of  the  church  modes.  The  name 
of  a  certain  pitch  (see  "  Pitch '''').  The  sign 
of  common  time,  4-4. 

Cabinet  Orffan,  a  reed  organ.  (This  name 
is  owiied  by  the  Mason  &  tfamlin  Organ  Co., 
who  were  the  first  to  use  it.) 

Cabinet  Piano,  a  small  upright  piano.  The 
large  upright  pianos  are  sometimes  called 
'■''  cabinet  grand.'''' 

Cabaletta  (Sp.  ka  bal-et  til).  A  lively  melody 
in  triplet  time  and  rondo  form, 

Cadenoe  (from  cado^  to  fall).  The  close  of  a 
strain  or  piece  of  music.  Cadences  are  "•  per- 
fect," "imperfect,"  ''half"  and  "  plagal." 
See  Lesson  iii. 

2.  Also  the  name  of  an  old  embellishment 
resembling  the  mordenle. 

Cadenza  (Ital.  kii-drnt'-za\  A  more  or  less 
elaborate  bravoura  passage,  introduced  by  a 
performer  just  before  the  close  of  a  pitce.  In 
concertos,  cadenzas  are  sometimes  extended 
to  several  pages. 

C3eeilia(se-sTl  -ta).  A  German  musical  periodi- 
cal founded  by  Gottfried  Weber.  1824-1848. 
(See  Cecilia^  St.) 

Ca  Ira  (sa  ee-ra).  The  earliest  of  French  revo- 
lutionary songs. 

Calando  (Ilal.  from  calare^  to  descend).  With 
decreasing  force. 

Caldara*  Antonio  (kai-da'-ra),  born  at  Venice 
1678.  Died  1768  (or  1736,  date  disputed). 
Wrote  69  operas  and  oratorios. 
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Calilfe   Ue    Bagdad  (Fr.)     Comic  opera  in 

one  act.  Lib.  by  Saint -Juit.  Music  by 
Boieltlicu,  1800. 

Call<*Ott.  John  W.,  Mus,  Doc,  an  English 
compo-er  of  glees,  anthems,  etc.,  and  a  musi- 
cal giamm.ir.    1766-1821 

CaluiatO  (Ital.  kal-mii'-to).    Calmed  ;  quieted. 

Calore  (Ital.  kaI-6  -re).     Heat  ;  warmth. 

Camera  (Ital.  kam  -er-S).    Chamber,  or  room. 

Applied  to  compositions  (sonata  di  camera) 

to  distinguish  them  as  secular. 
Canipanilli,     Italo     (kam-pan-ee -nee),     the 

great  tenor,  born  at  Parma  in  1846.  Studied 
at  Parma  and  Milan.  Debut  in  leading  char- 
acter-, in  1870.  Knows  the  tenor  roles  of  more 
than  eighty  operas. 

Canipaiiella  (Ital.  kam  pan-el  -la),  a  small 
bell.     A  piece  of  music  suggesting  little  bells. 

Canon  (Grk.)  A  musical  form  in  which  a 
second  voice  exactly  repeats  the  melody  of 
another  (called  ihe  antecedent)  at  any  pitch. 
Canons  are  in  unison  (antecedent  and  conse- 
quent at  the  same  pitch)  in  the  octave, 
second,  third,  fourth,  etc.  Also  in  contrary 
fnotion^  where  the  consequent  repeats  the 
antecedent  backwards,  and  inverted  (the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  antecedent  reversed), 

Cantabile  (Ital,  kan-ta'-bil-e,  from  cantare^ 
losing).     In  singing  style. 

Cantata  (Ital.  kan-ta  -ta),  sung.  A  composi- 
tion for  voices  with  or  without  orchestra. 
Sung  without  action. 

Cantate  Ooinino  (Lat.  kan-ta'te  dom - 
in-o).     *'  O  sing  unto  the  Lord,"  Ps.  98, 

Cantilena  (Ital.    kan- tl-lii -na).     A    short, 

song-like   piece  for  voice  or  instrument.     A 

ballad. 
Canto  (Ital.  kan'to),  song.    The  melody.    Bel 

Canto,  beautiful  song. 
Cantor  (Lat.)     Precentor.     The  director  of  a 

choir. 
CantuS  Fermus  (Lat.)     The  fixed  melody. 

A  subject  to  which  counterpoint  is  to  be  added. 

Canzona  (Ital.    kan-z6'-na).     A    song   in    a 

particular  Italian  style. 
Canzonetta   (Ital.  kan-z6-net'-ta).     A    little 

canzona.     A  light  and  airy  little  ^ong. 
Capella  (Ital.  ka-pel'-Ia),     A  chapel. 
Capelle  (Ger.  ka-pel'-?^).     See  Kapell. 
CapellnK'iMter    (Ger.    mis'-ter).     See    Ka- 

pcUcmcister. 
Capo  (Ital.  kS  -po).     The  head  or  beginning. 

Capo  tasto,  or   Capo  dastro  (Ital.)    A 

small  piece  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  guitar 
to  shorten  all  the  strings  in  order  to  facilitate 
playing  in  difficult  keys. 
Caprrccio  (Ital,  ka-prit'-zio),  or  Caprice 
(Fr.  ka-pres).  A  freak,  whim  or  fancy.  A 
composition  irregular  in  form. 

CaprieeiOHO    (Ital.    ka-prit-zio -so).     Capri- 
ciously, 

Capullettj  ed  Wonteeohi  (Ital.  ka-pool- 

let -tee  ed  mon-tak'-keet.  ''''The  Capulets 
and  the  Montai^ues.*'  Italian  opera  in  3  acts, 
from  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by 
Bellini.  Venice,  March  12,  1830.  A  fourth 
act  was  added  by  Vaccai. 


Carafa,  Michele  (kii-ra'-fa),  a  popular  Italian 
opera  and  piano-forte  composer.  Born  at 
Naples  1785.  Made  profes  or  of  composition 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  182?.  Died  1876. 
Careas*4i.  Matteo  (kar-kas'-seei,  an  eminent 
guitar  virtuoso.  Born  about  1792.  Ined  in 
Paris  1853. 
Carillon  (kar-il' -lun),  a  chime  of  bells.    A  set 

of  bells  so  arranged  as  to  be  played  upon. 
Carissinii.    Giacomo  (jak-o'-mo  kiir-ees  -sl- 
meel,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer  of  church 
music  and  oratorios,  in  which  he  greatly  im- 
proved   recitative  and  acconipanin  ents,   and 
left  many  works  deserving  to  be  better  known 
than    they   are  at    present.     Born    at    Rome 
1604.     Died  1674. 
Carlberg,  Gotthold    tgot'-hold    karl  -biirg),  a 
German  teacher,  conductor,  editor  and  com- 
poser,   residing    in    New  York.      Born  about 
1837.     A    sharp   and    rather  sarcastic    writer 
in  excellent  English. 
Carnaby.  John,  Mus.  Doc.  an  English  com- 
poser of  vocal  music.      1772-1839. 
Carnaval  (Ital.)  carnival.     The  title  of  a  set 

of  fantastic  pieces  of  Schumann,  op.  g. 
Carnaval  di   Venice,   a    popular  Venitian 
a:r,  to  which   grotesques  variations  have  been 
written  by  Paganim  and  many  others. 
i'arter.  Henry,  an    English  organist  living  in 

New  York.     Born  perhaps  about  1840. 
Carter,     Thomas,     an     English     composer     of 

operas,  a  singer  and  pianist.     1735-1804. 
Cary,    Annie    Louise,    a    celebrated    contralto 

singer,  born  in  Maine  in  1846. 
Catalan!,    Angelica    (iin-gel'-e-ka    kat-ii-la*- 
nee  I,  a  great    singer   born   1779.      Died   1849. 
She  had  a  soprano  voice  of  g'cat  tompass, 
purity  and  power,  and  prodigious  execution. 
Catell,  a  round  for  three   or    more  voices,  the 
singing  of  which   was  extremely   fashionable 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Catel.  Charles  Simon  (kii-tel  ),  born  1773,  died 
1830.  A  French  theorist,  teacher  of  harmony, 
and  composer  of  military  music   and  operas. 
Best  known  by  hi-^  treatise  on  Harmony. 
^'atffUt,  the  name  given  to  the  material  for  cer- 
tain strings.    It  is  derived  from  the  intestines 
of  the  sheep  ;  never  from  the  cat. 
Cathedral   Iffuisic,   music  composed  for  the 

English  cathedrals. 
Cavailie  (kav  -al-le),  a  family  of  distinguished 
organ-ijuilders  in  the  South  of  France.  The 
present  refiresentative  of  th-;  name  is  Ca- 
vaille-Coll,  the  distinguished  Parisian  organ- 
builder. 
Ceeilia,  St.,  a  young  Roman  lady  of  noble 
birth,  a  Christian  and  a  martyr  of  the  second 
century.  She  has  beei.  long  regarded  as  the 
patron  saint  of  music  and  mu-icians,  although 
there  is  no  authentic  e\idenre  of  her  having 
had  any  musical  accomplishment  whatever. 
Celeste  (Fr.  se-lest  ).  An  organ  stop  or  tremu- 
lous e  T^ct.  produced  by  a  set  of  reeds  or  pipes 
slightly  lower  than  the  true  pitch. 
Celtic  Music  was  entirely  melodic  in  charac- 
ter, no  harmon>  being  employed,  except  per- 
haps a  drone  (as  in  the  bag-pipe).  The  scale 
consisted  of  five  tones:  ftlajor,  C  d  e  g  a; 
minor,  A  c  e  d  g,  and  D  e  g  a  c.  Several  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies,  especially 
those  in  the  minor  keys,  are  of  Celtic  origin. 
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CeniUaloihal.  chem -bal-o).  A  dulcimer.  The 
addition  of  keys  made  it  Claviercembalo, 
which  see. 

Ceillbal  iV  Amove,  ''cymbal  of  love,"  an 
old  form  of  the  Clavichord,  which  see. 

Ceiiereiitola.  La  (Ital.  chen-er-an  -td-la). 
An  opera  cm  the  story  of  Cinderella  bv  Ros- 
sini, libretto  by  Feretti.  Produced  in  Rome, 
1817. 

ChacOline  (Ital.  Chiaconna).  An  obselete 
dance,  probably  of  Spp.nish  origin.  It  is  in 
3-4  time,  mo  lerately  slow,  and  in  form  of 
variations.  Bach's  Ch  conne  from  his  4th 
sonata  for  violin  solo  is  a  very  celebrated  ex 


ample. 


\ 


Chamber  llusie,  is  the  naMe  applied  to  all 
th  it  class  of  mviMC  specially  fitted  for  perform- 
'  an  e  in  a  room,  rather  than  i^i  a  large  hall  or 

church.  The  '*  chamber"  quality  refers 
chiefly  to  the  serious  and  elevated  character 
of  the  thought,  and  the  consequent  difiiculty 
of  finding  a  congenial  audience. 

Chanson  tFr.  shang-song  ).  A  little  poem  or 
son;:;. 

Chaiisoiiette    (Fr.    shan-son-et  ).     A    little 

chansonne. 
Change,  any  order  in  which  the  bells  of  a  chime 

are  struck.     2.  A  change  of  key. 

Chant,  a  musical  utterance  in  definite  pitch, 
the  rhythm  of  which  is  entirely  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  words. 

Chant.  Sinjle,  a  chant,  the  music  of  which  con- 
sists I  f  but  a  single  couplet.  Each  phrase 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  chanting  note  and  a 
cadence. 

Chant,  Double,  a  chant  consisting  of  two  coup- 
lets. 

Chapelle  (Fr.  shap-ein,  the  chapel.  Origin- 
ally the  musicians  of  a  chapel  ;  afterwards 
extended  to  include  the  choir  and  orchestra 
of  a  church,  chapel  or  palace.     See  Capell. 

Chappell.  William,  a  learned  English  musi- 
cian, born  in  1809  in  London.  Author  of 
^'  Popular  Music  in  the  Olden  Time,''  etc. 

Charaeter  of  Keys,  a  suppose!  difference 
in  the  emotional  effect  of  keys,  which,  if  it 
r-^ally  exists,  is  probably  due  to  absolute 
pitch,  C  was  pure,  simple  ;  D  maj.,  the  tone 
of  triumph  ;  E  maj.,  joy,  etc. 

Charaoteristic-   Tones,    the    fourth    and 

seventh  of  the  key,  because  these  tones  de- 
termine the  tonic. 

Chasse  iFr.  shast,  the  chase,  hunt.  Applied 
to  music  imitative  of  the  spirit  or  actual 
sounds  of  the  hunt. 

Chef  (Fr.  shef),  chief.  As  Chef  d^  att ague, 
leader  of  the  rst  violins  in  an  orchestra. 

Cherubiiii,  Maria  C.  Z.  S.  (ker  -u-been'-ee\ 
an  Italian  composer  born  at  Florence  1760. 
In  1822  he  became  Director  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. Died  1842.  C.  was  a  prolific  and 
talented  composer  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment, but  is  best  known  by  his  treatise  on 
'*  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,''*  now  superseded, 
and  his  favorite  opera,  '*  The  Water-Carrier.'" 

ChiekerinfSi:  &  Hons,  an  eminent  firm  of 
piano-makers,  established  in  Boston,  Mass., 
by  Jonas  Chickeriner  1823. 


Chiming.  A  bell  is  said  to  be  chimed  when 
she  is  swung  through  the  smallest  part  ot  a 
circle  po•^-ible  so  as  to  make  the  clapper 
strike.     Ringing  tunes. 

Chiroplast  iki  -ro-plastl.  An  apparatus  in- 
v>jnted  by  Logier  in  1814,  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  acqui-^itIon  of  a  cjnect  position  of 
the  hands  at  the  piano-forte.  The  C,  con- 
sisted in  effect  of  a  wrist-guide  in  two  paral- 
.  lei  bars,  between  which  the  wrist  was  moved, 
and  finger-guides  in  thin  plates  of  metal,  con- 
fining each  finger  to  the  vertical  plane  o\er 
the  particular  key  which  that  finger  was  to 
strike.  Bohrer's  "  hai  d-guide  ■"  accomplishes 
a  much  better  purpose. 

Chlailni.  Ernst  F.  F.  (klad-nee),  a  German 
philosopher,  1756-1827.  One  of  the  first  in- 
vestigttors  of  sound,  and  the  father  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  acoustics. 

Chopin,  Francois  Frederic  (shd'-pan),  born  in 
Poland  March  i,  1809.  Died  1849.  ^^^  Chap- 
ters on  Chopin. 

Chorus,  a  body  of  singers.  A  composition  to 
be  sung  by  all  th  .*  singers. 

Chorale  (kor-al  l.  A  sacred  song  in  slow  and 
sustained  tones. 

Choral  Fantasia  fko-ral  fan'-ta-sia).  A 
compositi'ii  of  Beethoven's,  op.  80,  for  piano 
solo,  orchestra,  ^olo  quartette  and  chorus. 
1808. 

Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven's  9th  sym- 
phony, in  the  finale  of  which  a  chorus  is  in- 
troduced.    1824. 

Chorallnieh  (Ger.  ko  -ral-br:kh^.  A  book  of 
chorals. 

Chorister,  a  choir  singer,  or  leader. 

Chord,  a  harmonic  combination  of  tones,  all 
related  to  the  chief  tone  called  the  root.  In 
consonant  chords  the  root  is  the  gre  iiest  com- 
mon measure  of  the  series  of  vibrations  com- 
posing the  chords.  Dissonant  chords  have 
one  or  more  intruding  tones  not  related  to  the 
root  These  afterwards  retire  in  favor  of 
(resolve  into) the  consonant  tone  or  tones  they 
displaced. 

Choir,  a  body  of  singers.  The  part  of  a  cathe- 
dral set  apart  for  the  performance  of  ordinal  y 
daily  service. 

Chorley,  Henry  F.  (kor'-ly),  an  English  jour- 
nalist, authorand  art-critic.  1808-1872.  From 
1830  to  1868  he  was  associated  with  the 
"Athenaeum."  Author  of  numerous  sketches, 
vacation  letters,  novels,  etc.,  and  libretti. 

Choron,  Alexander  E.  (ko'-ron),  a  French 
teacher  of  music,  especially  singing,  and 
author  of  numerous  articles,  prefaces,  etc. 
1771-1834. 

Christus.  an  oratorio  projected  by  MendeU- 
sohn  to  form  a  trilogy  with  "  Elijah  "  and 
''  St.  Paul.''  He  finished  only  8  numbers  of 
it. 

Christ ns  am  Oelherse.  Christ  on  the 
Mou.it  of  Olives.     Oratorio  by  Beethoven. 

Chromatic,  literally  colored.  The  name  given 
to  tones  intermediate  between  the  tones  of  a 
key.  Also  applied  to  tones  written  with  ac- 
cidental sharps  or  flats. 

Chromatic  Scale,  a  scale  composed  of 
twelve  equally  separated  tones  in  an  octave. 
The  scale  produced  by  the  keys  of  a  piano- 
forte struck  consecutively  from  left  to  right, 
or  the  reverse. 
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Chromatic  l>iesis  (di-ee  -sis).  A  Greek 
interval  equal  to  27-26. 

Chroniatir  Fug^UC  a  fugue  with  a  chro- 
matic subject. 

Cliwatal,  Franz  Xaver,  a  prolific  Bohemian 
compober  of  quartettes,  symphonies,  i.istruc- 
tion  books,  etc.     Born  1808. 

I'hrys^anrter,  Frjedrich,  the  il'ustrious  Han- 
del scholar  and  editor  of  his  works.  B.  1826 
at  Liibthee. 

Church.  John,  a  large  music  publisher  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    B.  about  1830. 

Ciaconna  (Ital.  tcha-kon  -nai.     A  chaconne. 

Cimor4»sa.  Domenica  iche-mo-ro  -zah ),  an 
Italian  musician  and  composer  of  some  90 
operas,  the  best  of  which  is  the  //  Matrimonio 
Segreto.     1 749- 1 80 1 . 

Cinque  (Fr.  singk).     Five. 

Cis  (Ger.  tsiss).     C  sharp. 

Cittern,  or  Cithera.  an  instrument  some- 
what resen'.bling  the  guitar.  Of  the  greatest 
antiquity.  Mentioned  by  Homer.  Has  wire 
strings,  and  is  played  with  a  plectrum. 

Clapiwson,  Antoine  Louis,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, born  1808.  Composer  of  16  operas.  D. 
i8t6. 

<'la<iue  (Fr.  klak)  An  organized  body  of  hired 
persons  distributed  through  a  theater  to 
create  applause. 

Clari,  Giovanni  (j6-van'-nee  kliir'-ee),  an 
Italian  composer  of  church  music.   1669-1746. 

Ciariliet,  a  mu--ical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
small  conical  tube  of  wood  about  24  inches 
long,  with  a  trumpet-shaped  bell.  The  tone 
is  produced  by  a  vihratlny  reeil  in  the  mouth- 
piece. It  has  a  reedy  quality,  and  about  three 
octaves  compass.  Much  used  in  orchestral 
scores  and  military  mu^ic. 

Clarke,  John,  Mus.  Doc,  an  English  composer 
of  church  music,  songs,  etc.      1770-1836. 

Classical,  a  term  used  somewhat  vaguely  in 
music.     See  Chapter  XXV^I. 

Clavecin  (klav  -e-sin).  The  French  name  for 
harpsichord. 

Clavicembalo  (klav  -I-tchem-ba  -16).  Ital- 
ian name  for  a  harpsichord. 

Clavichord,  or  Clavier  (klav'-I-kord,  or 
klav-eer).  A  keyed  instrument,  shaped  like 
a  square  piano-forte.  Strung  with  brass  wire, 
vibrated  by  means  of  "tangents,"  instead  of 
hanimers. 

Clef  (kief),  a  key.  A  character  written  at  the 
beginning  of  a  staff  to  determine  the  pitch. 
The  C  clef  represented  middle  C.  The  G 
clef  represents  the  G  next  above  middle  C, 
and  is  now  always  written  on  the  second  line. 
The  F  clef,  on  the  fourth  line,  represents  F 
next  below  middle  C. 

Clententi,  Muzio  (mud  -zio  klem-en'-tee), 
An  Italian  pianist  and  composer.  Born  at 
Rome  1752.  Died  in  England  1832.  Clementi 
was  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  his  day, 
and  the  author  of  a  set  of  studies,  '"  The 
Gradus^''^  etc.,  stdl  indispensable  to  the  vir- 
tuoso. Hf  was  author  of  many  sonatas  and 
other  pieces,  and  his  sonatas  were  highly 
prized  by  Beethoven.  Clementi  lived  through 
the  most  memorable  period  in  music. 
"At  his  birth  Handel  was  alive  ;  at  his  de  ith 
Beethoven,  Schubert    and  Weber  were    bu- 


ried.''' His  writings  are  characterized  by  great 
fie3tine:>s,  clearness  and  individuality. 

Cleincnza  di  Tito,  La  (klem-en'-za  dee 
tee  -to).  ''  The  Clemency  of  Titus,"  Mo- 
zart's 23d  and  last  opera.     1791. 

Climax,  the  summit.  A  point  of  culmination, 
in  power  or  interest. 

Col  (Ital.  kol),  with,  or  at  the  same  time  with. 
As  coila  par^e^  with  the  part;  co//a  voce^ 
with  the  voice. 

Coloratur  (Ital.  kol-or-a-tiir  ),  coloration. 
Runs  or  embellishments  introduced  in  sing- 
ing. 

Combination  Tones,   tones  produced  by 

the  coincident  vibrations  of  two  tones  sound- 
ing together.  Thus  e'  and  g'  sounded  to- 
gether on  a  reed  organ,  produce  middle  C  for 
a  combination  tone,  which  may  be  plainly 
heard. 

Combination  Pedals,  pedals  serving  to 
draw  or  retire  organ-stops,  and  thus  change 
the  ''combination.'' 

Come  (Ital.  ko'-me),  how,  as.  Come  sopra,, 
as  above,  etc. 

Comes  (Lat.  ko'-mees),  the  companion.  The 
"answer"  in  fugue.  A  name  given  to  the 
subject  when  it  answers  in  another  voice. 

Comic  Songs,  songs  with  ludicrous  words. 

Coinettant,  Oscar  (kom-met-tan),  a  French 
composer,  pianist  and  musical  critic  on  Le 
Steele.  B.  1819.  C.  is  an  easy  and  humorous 
writ  r  and  a  great  traveler.  Author  of  a  few- 
piano  pieces  and  several  books  on  musical  or 
semi-musical  subjects. 

Comma,  a  minute  interval,  represented  by  the 
ratio  80-81.  Thus,  e,  g.^  if  E  be  tuned  four 
perfect  fifths  above  8-foot  C,  it  will  be  exac  ly 
a  comma  sharper  than  the  same  E  tuned  two 
octaves  and  a  major  third  above  the  same  C. 

Common  Time,  or  4-4,  a  measure  consisting 
of  four  units,  each  written  a  quarter  note. 
Primary  accent  on  *'' one  ;"  secondary  accent 
on  '■''  three.'' 

Commodo  (Ital.  kom-mo'-do).  Easily;  com- 
fortably. 

Communion  Service,  a  set  of  anthems  for 
P.  E.  church  service. 

Complementery    InterA'al,  that  wh'ch 

added  to  any  interval  completes  the  octave. 
Inversion,  is  the  change  from  an  interval  to 
its  complement.  Comp'ements  follow  accord- 
ing to  the  two  rows  of  figures  here  given,  the 
sum  of  the  names  of  any  interval  and  its 
complement  being  nine  : 

12345678 

87654321 

Perfect  intervals  have  perfect   complements. 

All  others   go  by  contraries.     Major,  minor; 

augmented,  diminished. 

Compound  Intervals,  intervals  greater 
than  an  octave. 

Compound  Stops,  a  name  given  to  organ 
stops  having  several  pipes  to  each  key.  ^ee 
Mixture. 

Compound  Time,  a  measure  composed  of 
two  or  more  simple  triple  measures.  6—3X2, 
9=7X3,  12=  :{Xi.  See  "Rhythm  "  in  '*  Ma- 
son s  Technics.' 

Composition,  a  musical  work.  The  art  of 
composing  music. 
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Con  (Ital.  kon),  with.     Coil  Brio,  with  spirit. 

Concert,  a  musical  entertainment  deriving  its 
name  from  the  concert  of  the  musicians. 

ConoertO  (Ital.  kon-tshar  -to).  Ger.  Concert^ 
kon-sairt).  A  solo  piece  for  some  instrument, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Classical 
concertos  are  written  in  sonata  form. 

Concertante  (Ital.)     In  style  of  a  concerto. 

Concertina  (kon-sur-tee'-na).  A  portable 
instrunieiit  of  t.,e  accordion  family.  Is  hex- 
agonal in  shai-e,  a  key-board  at  each  end, 
and  an  exp-insible  bellows  between  fhe  two. 
Compass  of  three  octaves,'  capable  of  great 
variety  of  effect. 

Concerted  llusic,  music  irt  which  several 
instruments  take  impo.tant  parts. 

Concert  lleistcr  (Ger.  kon-sart  mis  -ter). 
The  leader  of  the  first  violins  in  an  orchestra. 

Concert  Spirituelie  (Fr.  kon  sair  splr-it- 
oo-ell  ).  Sacred  concerts.  A  famous  institu- 
tion in  France,  consisting  of  '"  sacred  "  con- 
certs on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  opera  house. 
From  1725  10  1791. 

Concert  Pitch,  the  pitch  usual  at  concerts— 
slightly  higher  than  the  ordinary  pitch.  See 
**  diapason.'' 

Concone,  Guiseppe  'gwe-sep'-pe  kon-ko'-ne), 
a  well-known  Italian  c  mposcr  of  songs  and 
exercises;  best  known  by  the^e  and  his  due  s. 
iJo  n  ar  'I'uri  .,  1810.     D.  1861. 

C03lC0r<l,  see  consonance. 

COPlrtuctor,  director  of  a  concert.  It  is  the 
CO  iductor's  duty  to  study  the  score,  correct 
the  parts  and  see  that  they  are  clearly 
m  irked,  b  at  time  ior  the  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus at  rehearsal  and  performance^  and  gen- 
erally be  responsible  for  the  due  interpretaiiou 
of  the  composer's  intentions. 

Consecutive  Fifths,  parallel  progression 
of  two  voices  at  the  interval  of  a  fifth.  Uni- 
versally forbidden,  except  an  imperfect  fifth 
following  a  peifci. 

Consecutive  Octaves,  parallel  motion  of 
two  voices  at  the  interval  of  an  octave.  Ad- 
missible when  intended  for  strengthening  a 
melodic  phrase.  The  doublings  which  occur 
in  the  performance  of  a  full  score  are  unob- 
jectionable if  the  four-part  harmony  is  i)ure. 

Consequent,  the  m  re  or  les>  exact  imitation 
ot  an  antecedent.  The  second  or  concliidinii 
section  in  a  pcr.od.  (See  Lessons  .\,  xi  and 
xii.) 

COJl  Sordini  (Ital.  kon  sor-dee'-nee).  With 
mutes.     See  Sordino. 

Conservatory,  an  institution  for  preserving 
and  fosti-ring  musical  culture.  The  principal 
conservatories  in  Europe  are  those  at  Leipsic, 
Stuttgart,  Frank  fort-on-the-Maine,  Paris, 
Berlin,  ete. 

Consonance,  the  agreeable  relation  of 
sounds.  Consonance  depends  in  the  fre- 
quency of  cuincideiic  vibrations  in  the  conso- 
nant tones.  The  most  perfect  consonances 
are  the  octave  2-1,  the  fifth  3-2,  the  fourth 
4-3,  the  ma],  third  5-4,  the  minor  third  6-5, 
etc. 

Contra  Bass,  the  double  bass,  the  largest  of 
the  violin  family.  Also  the  name  of  a  16  f.. 
organ  st'->p  of  metal  pipes. 


Contra  I>ance,  country  dance.  An  English 
dance,  in  2-4  or  6-8  time,  consisting  uni- 
form.y  of  eight  measure  phrases.  Derives 
its  name  from  the  dancers  being  arranged 
over  against  one  another  (contre).  A  series 
of  five  or  SIX  c^ntredancesform  a  Quadrille. 

I'ontra  FagOtt  (Ger.)     The  double  bassoon. 

Contralto  (Ital.)  The  lowest  female  voice, 
distinguished  by  depth  and  fullness  of  the 
chest  registers.  The  head  regiate.  is  com- 
m  jnly  difficult  of  use. 

Contrary  Iflotion.a  contrapunt  il  term  sig- 
nifying the  movement  ot  two  voices  lu  oppo- 
site directions,  up  and  down. 

Cor,  or  Corno  (Ital.  kor  -no).     A  hirn. 

Cor  .-^n^flais  l  Fr.  kor  an-gla\  English  horn, 
a  tenor  oboe.  It  has  a  wailing  and  melancnoly 
tone. 

Corda  (Ital.  kor-da),  a  string,  or  chord.  l*na 
4'orda,  one  string  ;  /.  f.,  with  the  soft  pedal, 

Corelli,  Arcangelo  (ar-kan'-gel-o  kor-ell  -ee), 
an  Italian  violinist  and  composer  born  1653, 
died  1713.  Auth'T  of  many  pleasing  and 
mel  dious  pieces  fur  violin  and  string  quar- 
tettes. 

Cornet,  a  brass  instrument  of  the  sax-horn 
family,  wi  h  three  valves.  Also  an  organ 
stop  of  the  '"■  mixture  "  family,  which  see. 

C  'oro  (Ital.  ko'-roj.     A  chorus. 

Co.si  Fan  T;itti  (ko'-see  fan  toot'-ee).  An 
opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Da  Ponte, 
music  by  Mozart.      1790. 

Costa,  Sir  Michael  (mik'  ell  kos-ta),  the  cele- 
brated English  conductor,  b  ^rn  at  Na.»les  in 
1810.  The  compo.^er  of  a  number  of  opera-'. 
Costa  became  director  of  the  Italian  oper  i  in 
London  in  1833.  Author  of  two  oratorios, 
'*  Eli  "  and  "  iNaaman,''  etc.,  etc. 

Cotillon  (Fr.  ko-til'-yon;.     A  country  dance. 

Cottage  Piano,  an  upright  piano-forte. 

Counterpoint,  the  ^'  art  of  combining  melo- 
dies," or  of  composing  one  or  moie  independ- 
ent melodies  capable  of  serving  as  accom- 
paniment to  a  given  subject  called  the  cantus 
Jer}nus.  See  Less  in  v  i.ouble  counterpoint 
is  one  which  may  be  inverted  in  the  octave, 
tenth,  twelfth,  etc..  without  giving'  ri^e  to 
faulty  progressions.  1  he  interval  of  the  in- 
version gives  the  name  to  ihecounterp  Jint.  as 
'■  of  the  octave,''  '  of  the  loth.*'  "  the  i2lh,'' 
etc.  The  bc-it  practical  treatises  on  C  are 
those  of  Richter,  Lobe,  and  Dr.  Bridges. 

Counter  suhject.  the  principal  counterpoint 
to  the '*  subject  "  in  fugue.  Each  voice  on 
Lompletiiig  the  subject  takes  up  the  counter- 
siibject,  while  the  answering  voice  take>  the 
subject  (or  a.iswcr). 

Couperin',  Francois,  called  *'  Le  Grande,''  a 
French  ^,omp  ser  of  clavecin  music,  who  exer- 
cised important  influence  on  his  successurs. 
1668-1733. 

Coupler,  a  mechanical  device  for  connecting 
the  keys  of  t*o  key-boards  on  an  organ  so 
lhj.t  they  may  be  played  as  one  The  usuai 
couplers  are  "swell  to  greai,  '  ''choir  tu 
great  '  (pl.tyed  from  **grcat  "t.  '*  sw  11  to 
choir''  (played  from  '""choir'),  'swell,'' 
"great,''  and  "choir  to  pedals''  (played 
from  pedals).  There  are  also  super-octave 
and  sub-octave  couplers  acting  on  another 
octave  of  the  attached  key-board. 
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<Jourante  (Fr.  koor-ant  ,  from  courir^Xo  run). 
A  dance  of  French  origin  in  3-2  time,  quick 
movement. 

2,  The  Italian  courante  is  more  rapid,  in 
running  passages  allegro  or  allegro  assai  in 
3-8  or  3-4  time.  The  second  movement  in  a 
suite* 

Covent  <*arden   Theater,   in   London, 

opened  Dec.  7.  1732.  Several  time^  burnt 
and  re-built.  One  of  the  two  principal  opera 
houses  in  London. 
COAVen,  Frederic  Hymen,  born  at  Jamaica  Jan. 
29,  1852.  Author  of  several  operas  and  many 
popular  songs.     Lives  in  London. 

Cox  and  Box,  a  musical  farce  by  Sir  A.  Sul- 
livan. 

Covered  Fifths,  an  impled  parallelism  by 
fifths,  produced  by  the  proi^re-isio  1  of  two 
voices  to  a  perfect  fifth  by  similar  motion. 

Craeovieiine  (Fr.  krak-6  -vee-yan).  The 
nati  .nal  dance  of  the  Polish  p-asantry  around 
Cracow.  It  has  a  rather  sad  melody  in  2-4 
time,  and  is  accompanied  by  singing. 

Cramer.  J.  B.-.(kra.'-mer),  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  modern  pianj-forte  school, 
born  at  Mannheim  Feb.  24,  1771.  Lived 
mainly  in  London.  Died  in  1858.  A  prolific 
composer  of  sonatas,  concertos,  etc.  Known 
now  mainly  by  his  famous  "■  studies,''  though 
these  are  losing  ground. 

Cramer,  Henri,  a  talented  composer  of  light 
pieces,  opera  i :  potpourris,  etc..  for  the  piano- 
forte. Born  1818.  Has  resided  chiefly  at 
Frankfort-on-thc-Maine  and  Paris. 

Creation,  The,  an  oratorio  by  Haydn.  Pro- 
duced 1798.  An  extremely  elegant  and 
melodious  work,  but  neither  ''sacred'*  nor 
**  Miblime." 

Credo  (Lat.  kre'-do),  ''  I  believe."  The  creed. 
One  of  the  movements  in  a  mass, 

Cremona,  a  town  in  Lombardy  famous  for  its 
violin-makers,  the  Ainati,  which  see;  also 
btradivari  and  Guarnertus. 

2.  Sometimes  applied  to  an  organ  stop  as  a 
corruption  of  ""krum  horn  " 

Creseen<lo  (Ital,  kr^s-shen'-dO).  Increasing 
(/.    e  ,   ia    loudness).     Indicat^.d   by   Cres.   or 


Cristofori  (kris-to'-fry-reet.  a  harpsichord 
maker  at  Padua,  the  inventor  of  the  piano- 
forte.    B.  1651,  d.  1731. 

Croft,  William,  Mus.Doc.,an  English  composer 
and  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  1677-1727. 
Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Distinguished 
for  his  anthems. 

Crooks,  short  pieces  of  tubine:  for  insertion 
between  the  mouthpiece  and  body  of  :i  horn, 
to  lower  the  pitch  by  lengthening  the  tube. 

Croisez,  Pierre  (pee-ar' krois-sa  ),  a  French 
composer  of  parlor  pieces,  lessons,  etc.  B. 
1814. 

CrOteh,  William,  Mus.  Doc,  English  com- 
poser, principally  of  church  music  and  occa- 
sional "  odes."  Also  of  an  oratorio,  "  Pales- 
tine."    1775-1847. 

Crotehet,   old    English   name  of  the  quarter    ■ 

note.  I 

Croi.vn  Oiamonds,  opera  of  Auber,  1841.        | 


Cruvelli,  Jeanne,  a  celebrated  dramatic  so- 
prano, who  le  debut  took  place  at  Venice  1847. 

Crwth  (krooth).  A  Welsh  instrument  of  the 
vi  >l:n  family,  22V2  inches  long,  loj;^  to  9  inches 
wide,  and  2  inches  high.  Very  ancient.  Played 
as  late  as  1800. 

Csardas  (tschar'-das).  A  national  dance  of 
Hungary,  in  two  movements,  an  andante  and 
allegro.  Liszt's  H  ungarian  Rhapsodies  are 
founded  on  old  csardas. 

Curseh^^ian,  Karl  F.,  born  at  Berlin,  June  21, 
1805.      Died  1841.     A  popular  song-writer. 

Curwen,  Rev.  John,  the  great  educator  and 
apostle  of  the  'J'onic  Sol-Fa  method  of  sing- 
ing. Was  born  at  Heckmondwike  in  York- 
shire, Nov.  14,  1816.  He  was  educaie  I  tor 
the  mini-try,  but  in  1844  ^"'"^  attention  w.is 
attracted  by  Miss  Glover's  s  hool  at  Norwich, 
and  he  set  about  elaboiating  th  •  ty-steni  of  the 
,  Tonic  Snl-F\i  (which  see).      Its  success  was 

wondertul,  and  in  1862  he  established  the 
T.  S.-F.  College  for  the  education  of  tea'  hers. 
Mr.  Curwen's  labor-,  had  the  effect  of  int-o- 
ducing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  singers  in 
England  to  the  oratorios  and  cantatas  of  Men- 
deUsohn,  H  tndel  and  Bach,  who  otherwise 
would  never  hav  ■  known  them.  He  was  es- 
sentially an  organizer  and  teacher.  Died  May 
30,  1880,  m  London. 

4'zar  nnd  Zimmerman,  Czar  and  Carpen- 

'       ler,  opera  of  Lortzmg,  founded  on  the  story 

of  l^eier  the  Gieat.      1854. 
i'ymbals,  a  Turkish  instrument  of  percussion, 

consisting  of  two   thin  circular  me:al  plates. 

Cyelio  F^orni><,  such  as  the  suite,  sonata,  can- 
tata, etc.     See  Lessons  xvi  and  xxvi. 

Cyther,  s-e  Zither. 

Czerny,  Karl  Itchar'-ni),  an  excellent  piano- 
forte teacher  and  composer  at  Vienna.  1791- 
1857.  Among  his  pupils  were  Beethoven's 
nephew  and  Franz  Liszl.  He  was  modest  and 
simple  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  gentle  in 
manners  C.  compos.ed  an  immense  amount, 
little  of  which  has  aitistic  viliie.  His  once 
famous  '*  -tudies ''  are  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse.  They  do  not  prei  are  for  the  roman- 
tic school  of  piano-forte  music,  nor  even  for 
Beethoven. 

I>,  key  of,  consists  of  the  tones  D,  E,  F  sharp,  G, 
A,  B,  C  sharp,  D. 

Da  (Ital.  da,  also  compounded  with  the  article 
(/(7/,  tinlla)^  from,  from  the,  through,  etc.  Oa 
Capo,  from  the  beginning. 

-Da  i'apo  al  Fine  (da  ka'-po  a!  fe'-ne), 
from  the  beginning,  en  Jing  at  the  word  Fine. 

Daetyl  idak'-iil).  A  poetic  foot  ( — --^  — ), 
Ex.  :  I'righlest  and  |  best  of  the  |  sons  of  the 
1  morning  -^  |  . 

Daotylion  (dak-tll'-Ion).  An  apparatus  de- 
signed fjr  strengtheni  g  tlie  finijers  in  piano 
practice,  invented  by  Henri  Hcnz,  but  now 
disused.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  bar  paral- 
lel with  the  keys,  and  from  this  were  sus- 
pend, by  elastic  bands,  rings  through  which 
the  fingers  were  passed,  so  that  in  (jrcssing  the 
keys  increased  force  had  to  be  employed  in 
order  to  overcome  the  pull  of  the  elastic  cords. 

Dal  Segno  (Ital.  dal  siin  -yo).  Fr^m  the 
sign  ;  /.  t'.,  return  to  the  sign  ^^  and  repeat 
as  far  as  the  word  Fine.  #^ 
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i>aine  Blanche,  La  (dam  blansh),  The  White 
Lady.  Opera  comique  in  3  acts  by  Boiel  ieau, 
the  hbrettu  by  Scribe,  founded  on  Scott's 
*'  Monastery/'  1825.  Played  the  loooth  time 
Dec.  16,  1862. 

I^aill|K  to  extinguish  a  vibration  by  pressing 
upon  the  string. 

OailiperS,  cushions  of  felt  resting  on  the 
strings  of  the  piano-forte  in  order  to  prevent 
vibration.  When  a  key  is  pres-ed  the  corre- 
sponding damper  rises  ;  when  the  key  returns 
to  its  place  the  damper  falls  on  the  string  and 
extinguishes  the  tone. 

I>aillper  Pedal,  or  simply  Pedal  or  Ped.,  a 
mechanis'n  in  the  piano-lorte,  commonly  but 
improperly  known  as  "  loud  pedal,"  which 
raises  all  the  dampers  at  once,  thus  allowing 
the  vibrations  of  the  strings  to  continue  until 
gradually  extinguished  by  the  resistance  of 
the  particles. 

Daiiee  llumic,  music  to  dance  by.  or  to  sug- 
gest dancing.  All  musical  forms,  except  reci- 
tative, had  their  origin  in  dances  or  songs. 

Dannreutlier.  Edward  (dan-roith  -er).  born 
at  Strassbourg  Nov.  4.  1844.  When  5  years 
old  moved  to  Cincinnati,  O.  Began  his  studies 
under  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritier,  and  continued  them 
brilliantly  at  Leipsic,  where  he  held  all  the 
scholarships.  Settled  in  London  in '64,  where 
he  "  holds  a  high  position  as  piano-forte 
player,  teacher,  litterateur,  lecturer,  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  progress  in  music."  D. 
translated  Wagner's  "  Music  of  the  Future." 

Oavid,  Felicien  ^da  -veed),  one  of  the  most 
prominent  b'rench  composers.  Born  at  Ca- 
denet  in  1810.  Died  Aug.  29,  1876.  David 
was  laborious  rather  than  gilted.  His  most 
successful  work  was  his  ''  Desert  "  1844,  an 
"  ode-symphony,*"  a  descriptive  piece  in  three 
parts,  partly  vocal  and  partly  instrumental. 
His  other  sreatest  works  are  "  Lalla  Rookh  '*'* 
and  a  popular  comic  opera,  "  La  Perle  du 
Brasil"  1851. 

David.  Ferdinand,  the  celebrated  vioHn  ^eacher 
at  Leipsic.  Was  born  Jan.  19,  1810,  and  died 
1873  D.  was  a  great  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  was  by  him  appointed  concertmeister  of 
the  G'-wandhaus  orchestra  in  1836,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  As  a  teacher  David 
was  strict  but  in^piring.  Among  his  pupils 
are  nearly  all  the  prominent  violinists  of  the 
present  day,  foremost  of  them,  of  course,  be- 
ing Joachim  and  Wilhelmj.  As  a  virtuoso  he 
was  one  of  the  most  solid,  and  as  a  leader  he 
had  the  rare  quality  of  holding  together  and 
animating  the  orchestra.  D.  edited  with  ad- 
ditional marks  of  expression  and  traditional 
nuances  almost  the  entire  classical  reper- 
tory for  the  violin  (Edition  Peters).  *'"  He 
was  paiticularly  fond  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
was  eminently  well-read,  full  of  manifold 
knowledge  and  experience." 

Davidde  Penitante,  II,  a  cantata  for  three 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Mozart, 
1785; 
l>avidsbuendler  (da'-vlds  bind-ler).  An 
imaginary  association  of  Schumann  and  his 
friends,  banded  together  against  pedantry, 
"■  old-fogyism ''  and  stupidity  in  music. 
Day,  Alfred,  M.  D.,  author  of  an  important 
theory  of  Harmony,  proposing  considerable 
changes  in  its  terminology,  some  of  which 
have  since  been  accepted.  London.  1810- 
1849. 


De  (Fr.  du),  ord',  of. 

Deborah,  an  oratorio  of  Handel's.  1733.  No 
less  than  14  of  its  airs  and  choruses  are  trans- 
ferred Irom  other  works  of  Handel. 

Debutant  (Fr.  da  -bU-tahn).  One  who  makes 
a  first  appearance. 

Debut  (  Fr.  da  -bu).     A  first  appearance. 

Deeani  (Lat.  de-ka  -n^el.  Used  in  antiphons 
to  designate  the  singers  on  the  Dean's  side 
of  the  choir,  which  in  a  cathedral  is  the  south 
side. 

Deeiso  or  l>eci^aiiiente  (Ital.  de-see'-s6 
orde-see  -sa-inen  -tel.  Determined  ;  decided. 

Deelaniando  (Ital.  dek-la-man -do).  In 
declamatory  style. 

DeelaniatiOll,  the  delivery  of  text  with  suit- 
able emphasis  and  intelligence. 

Deeresoeildo  (Ital.  da-kre-^han  -do).  De- 
creasing;   with    gradually  diminishing  force. 


Degrees,  of  the  Staff,  eleven  in  number, 
viz.:  the  five  lines  and  six  app.riaining  spaces. 

Degrees  in  ]flusic,  are  two.  Bachelor  and 
Doctor.  The  former  is  conierred  only  on  ex- 
amination and  proof  of  fitness.  (See  Bache- 
lor.) Doctor  is  also  conferred  on  examination 
at  (Jxford  and  Cambridge,  but  in  this  country 
as  an  honorary  distinction. 

Dehn,  Siegfried  Wilhelm  (dan),  a  teacher  of 
harmony,  musical  writer,  and  edit'  r  of  many 
of  Bach's  works.  Born  at  Altona  1796.  Died 
at  Berlin  1858. 

Deliberato  (da-lee'-ba-ra  -to).  Deliberately. 

Delionx,  Charles  (del'-t-ooj.  A  French  pian- 
ist and  composer. 

Delieato  or  Con  delicatezza  (del-I-ka'- 

to  or  del  -i-ka-ted  -zai.  Delicately,  or  with 
delicacy. 

Denii-semi-quaver,  a  thirty-second  note. 

Deppe,  Ludwig  (lood'-vig  dep -pe),  a  distin- 
guished conductor  and  teacher  of  music,  and 
especially  of  the  piano-forte,  concerning  which 
he  holds  many  new  theories,  or,  as  his  ene- 
mies think  them,  "  hobbies."  Born  Nov.  7, 
1828. 

DestGer.)     D  flat. 

Destra  (Ital.),  right.    Hano  destra,  the 

right  hand. 

Dettingen  Te  Deum  (det'-Tn-gen),  writ- 
ten by  Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  at 
Dettingen,  1743. 

Deus  llisereatur,  '*  God  be  merciful  unto 
us,"  Psalm  Ixvii. 

Deux  Journees.  Les,  comedy  lyric  in  3  acts. 
Music  by  Cherubini.  1800.  Known  in  Ger- 
many as  "  Der  Wassertrager,*"  and  in  Knglish 
"■  The  Water-Carrier."  Beethoven  thought 
the  book  of  this  opera  the  best  in  existence. 

Devrient,  Edliard  Phillip,  a  distinguished 
baritone-singer  and  musician,  and  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  Mendelssohn.  Born  at  Berlin 
1801. 

Devil's  Opera,  in  two  acts.  Music  by  G.  A. 
Macfarren.     1838. 

Diabelli.  Anton  (dee'-a-bel'-II),  head  of  the 
firm  Diabelli  &  Co.,  music  publishers  in 
Vienna,  and  composer  of  piano-forte  and 
church  music.  Born  at  Salzburg  Sep.  6,1781. 
Died  1858. 
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l>ianiant<*4  de  la  t'ouroiiiie.  Les,  '*The 

Crown    Uiam  'nds,""   comic    opera    in  3  acts. 
Words  by  bCiibe,  music  by  Auber.     1841. 

l^iapai^OU  (di-a-pa'-son).  Originally  meant 
through  an  octave.  In  French  it  means 
''standard  of  pitch/'  In  English,  the  name 
of  the  most  important  stop  in  an  organ.  (See 
Organ.) 

Oiatoiiio,  '*  through  the  tones,"  /.  ^.,  through 
the  tones  proper  to  the  key  without  employ- 
ing chromatics.  Applied  to  scales  and  to 
melodies  and  harmonies. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  an  English  actor,  singer,  and 
prolific  composer  of  popular  stage  pieces, 
among  which  are  Fome  60  operas,  etc.  1745- 
.1814. 

Dictionaries  of  llusic.  The  best  are  the 
large  German  Conversations  -Lexicon  of 
Mendell(ti  vols.)  ;  '"'Biographic  Ufiiverselie 
des  Musiciens^"'  by  J.  L.  Fetis  (8  vols.  8vo.), 
and- Grove's  *' Dictionary  of  Musicians''  (2 
vols,  large  8  vo.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1879-80), 
to  which  the  present  summary  is  largely  in- 
debted. 

I>iesis,  a  very  small  interval,  about  an  eighth 
of  a  tone.  Its  ratio  is  125-128.  It  occurs  be- 
tween two  tones,  on-  of  which  is  tuned  a  per- 
fect octave  to  a  given  bass,  and  the  other 
three  perfc.t  major  thirds  above  the  same  bass. 

Dies  \vse  (di  -ees  i-ree).  "Day  of  Wrath,*' 
acelebrated  old  Latin  hymn,  which  is  thesec- 
ond  number  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead. 

Dilettante  (Ttal.  deel-a-tant-a,  from_^f//- 
tarey  to  love).  One  who  feels  an  especial  in- 
terest in  an  art  without  making  it  his  principal 
business.  Also  used  in  an  unfavorable  sense, 
of  one  who  pretends  to  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  an  art  which  he  has  never  learned. 

Diminished  Intervals,  those  derived  from 
minor  or  perfect  intervals  by  chromatic  dim- 
inution ;  e.  g.y  perfect  fifth,  C  G  ;  diminished 
fifth,  CG^. 

Diminution,  a  term  used  in  counterpoint  to 
denote  the  repetition  of  a  subject  in  notes  of 
less  value,  as  halves  by  quarters^  etc. 

Diminuendo  (Ital.  dlm-in-oo-en'-do).  Di- 
minishing in  power. 

Dinorah  (dee  -no-ra).  The  Italian  title  of 
Meyerbeer's  opera,  otherwise  known  as  "  Le 
Pardon  de  Plcermel,'''  m  3  acts.     1859. 

Direct,  a  mark  formerly  used  at  the  end  of  a 

page  in  music  to  warn  the  player  of  the  first 

note  over  the  leaf. 
Direct  Iflotion,  motion  of  parts  in  harmony 

in  similar  direction. 
DiS  (Ger.)  D  sharp. 
Discant,  originally  the  counterpoint  sung  with 

a  plain  song.     Thence  the  upper  voice  in  part 

music.      In  earlier  English,  air. 

Discord,  the  inharmonious  relation  of  sounds. 
D.  depends  on  the  want  of  common  measure 
between  the  two  sets  of  vibrations  producing 
the  discord.  D.  and  dissonance  are  often 
used  as  synonymous,  but  not  properly.  The 
latter  is  a  discord  properly  introduced  and  re- 
solved. 

Dissonance,  a  discord.  A  combination  of 
notes  which  on  sounding  together  produce 
beats.     (See  Discord.) 


Dissoluto  Pnnito,  II  Ossia  il  Don  Giovan- 
ni. Full  title  ol  Mozart's  famous  opera  now 
known  by  the  last  part  of  its  name.  See  Don 
Giovanni. 

Dittersdorf,  Karl  Ditters  von,  a  distin- 
guished violinist  and  prolific  composer  of 
operas,  popular  in  their  day,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Gltick  and  Haydn.  Born  at  Vienna, 
1739.     Died  1799. 

Divertimento  (Ital.  dee-var-tee-men'-to), 
Divertisement.  A  name  given  by  Mozart  to 
22  suits  of  pieces,  ranging  from  4  to  10  move- 
ments each,  for  strings,  wind  and  strings,  and 
various  chamber  combinations. 

Divertissement  (Fr.)  The  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. Applied  to  a  kind  of  short  ballet  ; 
also  to  potpourris, 

Divise  (Fr.  de-vee  -sa).  Divided.  Used  in 
scores  where  the  ist  violins  or  soprani  are  di- 
vided into  an  upper  and  lower  part. 

D  Major,  a  key  containing  the  tones  D,  E,  F 
sharp,  G,  A,  B,  C  sharp,  D. 

D  Minor,  a  key  containing  the  tones  D,  E,  F» 
G,  A.  B(5,  C  sharp,  D.  The  relative  minor  of 
F  major. 

Do  (do).  The  syllable  applied  to  the  first  tone 
of  the  scale  in  sol-faing. 

Doctor  of  Music,  the  highest  honorary  de- 
gree in  music.  The  candidate  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  must  pass  an  examination  in  Har- 
mony, Eight-part  Counterpoiut,  canon  and 
imitation  in  eight-parts,  F'ugue,  Form.  In- 
strumentation, Musical  History,  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  scores  of  the  standard  works 
of  the  great  composers,  and  so  much  of  the 
science  of  Acoustics  as  relates  to  the  theory 
of  Harmonv.  An  "■  Exercise"  is  lequired  in 
aHvance.  which  may  be  sacred  or  secular,  in- 
good  eight-part  fugal  counterpoint,  with  ac- 
companiments for  full  orchestra,  of  such  length 
as  to  occupy  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  perform- 
ance. After  passing  the  previous  examination 
the  candidate  must  have  his  composition  pub- 
licly performed  with  orchestra  and  chorus  in. 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  his  own  expense,  and 
deposit  the  MS  full  score  in  the  library  of  the 
Music  School,  The  fees  amount  to  about  ^20. 

Dohler,  Theodor  (duh'-Ier),  of  a  Jewish  fami- 
ly, born  at  Naples  1814.  Died  at  Florence 
1856.  An  accomplished  pianist  and  composer 
of  salon  music. 

Doi^e  (Fr.  doig  -ta,  doigter.,  to  finger l. 
Fingered  ;  /.  ^  ,  the  proper  finger-applicationi 
marked. 

Dorinff,  Karl  Heinrich  (dii'-ring),  an  eminent 
composer  and  pianist  of  the  present  time. 
Born  1834  at  Dresden.  D.  is  author  of  pieces 
in  various  departments  ;  piano  pieces,  masses^ 
songs,  and  anicles  about  music. 

Dolby,  see  Sainton-Dolby. 

Dolce  (Ital.  del -che).  Sweetly.  Also  the  name 
of  an  extremely  soft  8  ft.  string-toned  organ 
stop. 

DolcissiniO  (Ital.  dol-chees'-I-mo).  Superla- 
tive of  the  preceding. 

Dolente  (Ital.  do-len'-ta.  also  doUntaviente„ 
doUntissimo,  con  dolore^  con  duolo^  all  ol 
which  mean  substantially  the  same  thing*. 
In  a  plaintive,  sorrowful  style  ;  with  sadness. 

DolorOSO  (Ital.  do-lor-0  -so).     Grievingly. 
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Doni  ♦*llo5r  (lom).  The  cho'rof  the  dom  or 
ca.hedral  church.  The  three  celebrated  evan- 
gelical choirs  of  this  name  in  Germany,  are 
those  of  Berlin,  Hanover  and  Schwerin. 

Uoniiliailt  (dom'-in-ant).  Ruler.  The  name 
now  given  to  the  fifth  tone  of  the  key,  count- 
ing upwards  from  the  tonic.  'I'he  U.  is  the 
key  next  in  importance  after  that  of  the  tonic, 
and  is  the  one  into  which  modulation  is  first 
made. 

Domino  Xoir.  Le  (dom-in-o  nwar).  The 
Black  Domino.  Opera  comique  in  3  acts. 
Words  by  Scribe.     IVlusic  by  Auber.     1837. 

Donizetti,  Gsetano  (ga-ta  -n5  don-I-zef-tl), 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  com- 
posers of  light  operas.  Born  at  Bergamo  1798. 
Died  1848.  D.  was  a  composer  highly  gifted 
with  melody  and  with  sparkling  sentiment,  as 
well  as  with  a  certain  amount  of  dramatic 
ability.  His  success  was  early  and  decided, 
and  lasted  all  his  life.  His  principal  operas 
were  "Anna  Bolena  "  1830,  "  Elisir  d'  Amor  " 
1832,  "  Lucrezia  Borgia  "  1834,  "  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor"  1835,  "  Belisario  "  1836,"  Po- 
liuto"  1838,  "  La  FiUe  du  Regiment,"  1840, 
"La  Favorita,"  "Linda  de  Chamounix " 
1842,  *'  Don  Pasquale  '^  1843. 

Don  C!arlOS.  i.  Opera  seria  in  3  acts,  by 
Co^ta,  1844. 

2.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts,  by  Verdi,  1867. 

Don  <Jiovanni  (don  jo-van'-ee,  in  German, 
"Don  Juan").  Opera  buffa  in  2  acts  by 
Mozart.  Produce!  at  Prague  Oct.  29,  1787. 
(The  overture  written  the  night  before.) 

Don  Pasquale  (pas-kwal  -a).  Opera  buffa 
111  3  acts,  by  Donizetti,  1843. 

I>OJl  i^ulxote  (ke-ho'-ta).  Comic  opera  in 
2  acts,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren,  1846. 

Donna  «lel  Ijago.  La  (la  -go).  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  Opera  in  2  acts.  Music  by  Ros- 
sini, 1S19. 

Doi»l>el  Sohlag  (Ger  )     A  Turn,  which  see. 

Doppio  (Ital.)  Djuble;  e.  g.,  do/>pio  movi- 
inentOy  at  double  the  movement — twice  as 
fast ;  cioppio pedale^  with  pedals  doubled. 

Doppel  Flote(Ger.  dop-pelflut  -a).  Double 
flute.  An  organ  stop  composed  of  wooden 
stopped  pipes  wiih  two  mouths. 

Doric  Mode,  or  Dorian,  a  church  mode 
from  D  to  D  in  naturals.  Many  old  German 
chords  are  written  in  this  key,  as  "  Vater 
unser,"  "  Wir  glauben  all,"  etc. 

Dorn,  Heinrich  (Ludwig  Edmund),  a  mu--ician 
of  the  present  in  Germany.  Born  at  Konigs- 
berg,  Prussia,  Nov.  18,  1804.  Dorn  is  one  of 
the  first  conductors  of  his  day,  a  melodious 
convposer  of  operas  (10  in  nuniber),  many 
symphonies,  overtures,  piano-forte  pieces,  etc. 

Dot,  a  point  placed  after  a  note  to  indicate  that 
its  length  is  to  be  increased  one  half.  A  sec- 
ond dot  adds  ha  f*as  much  as  the  first. 

Double  Dot,  two  dots  after  a  note,  adding 
three-fourths  to  its  value. 

Double  Bar,  two  lines,  or  one  heavy  liiie, 
across  the  staff  to  indicate  the  end  of  a  strain, 
or  of  line  of  text  in  church  music.  The 
double  bar  does  not  properly  have  any  refer- 
ence to  measure. 

Double  (Fr.)  A  turn.  Also  an  old  name  for 
variation. 


Double  Bass,  the  violon,  the  largest  of  the 
violin  family. 

Double  Chorus,  a  chorus  for  two  choirs  and 
eight-parts  ;  as,  e.  g.^  in  Handel's  "  I-rael  in 
Egypt." 

Double  Concerto,  a  concerto  for  two  in- 
struments at  once. 

Double  Flat,  bb,  two  flats  before  the  same 
note,  representing  a  depiession  equal  to  two 
Semi-tones,  \ibb  being  the  same  on  the  piano 
as  A  natural. 

Double  Fugue,  a  fugue  on  two  different 
subjects  which  are  afterwards  combined  and 
worked  together. 

Double  Mouthed,  an  organ  pipe  having  two 
mouths,  iu  front  and  rear. 

Double  Tonguing,  a  method  of  articulating 
applicable  to  flutes  and  cornets.  Effective  in 
staccato  passages,  but  requires  long  practice. 

Double  Sharp,  .r,  a  character  representing 
a  chromatic  elevation  equal  to  two  semi-tones. 

Dowland,  John,  Mus.  Bac.,an  English  com- 
poser and  musician,  author  of  many  books  of 
songs  and  airs.     1562-1626. 

Down  Beat,  the  downward  motion  of  the 
hand  in  beating  time,  marking  the  beginning 
of  the  measure. 

Dragonetti,  Domenico  (do-men  -ee-ko  drag- 
on-net-tee), one  of  the  greatest  known  per- 
formers upon  the  double  bass.  Born  at  Venice 
'f  '755.  A  friend  of  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Sechter.  the  theorist,  etc.  D.,  at  th;  age  of 
go,  headed  the  double  basses  at  the  Beethoven 
iestival  at  Bonn,  in  1845.  Died  in  London, 
1846. 

I>rania,  a  play  for  the  stage. 

Draniniatico  (It.)  In  dramatic  style  ;  i.e., 
with  forcible  and  effective  expression. 

Drei  (Ger.  dri).     Three. 

Dressel,  Otto  (dra  -sel),  a  refined  and  elegant 
pianist  and  highly  cultivated  and  poetical 
musician,  born  at  Andernach-on-the-Rhine 
in  1826.  He  made  his  higher  studies  with 
Fr.  Hiller  in  Cologne,  and  Mendelssohn  at 
Leipsic.  Came  to  Boston  1852,  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided,  and  where  his  influence 
has  been  highly  important.  Has  composed 
much  piano-forte  music,  as  well  as  songs, 
chamber  quartettes,  etc. 

Dreyschopk.  .^lex.mder  (dri'-shok),  born  at 
Zachi,  in  Bohemia,  Oct.  15,  1818.  Died  in 
Venice  1869.  Dreyschock  was  an  extremely 
correct  and  remarkably  brilliant  virtuoso 
pianist.  He  traveled  througtiout  Europe, 
giving  concerts  with  great  success,  for  about 
twenty  ye.irs,  after  which  he  settled  at 
Prague  as  a  teacher.  Among  his  American 
pupils  were  Nathan  Richardson  (about  five 
years),  and  Wm.  Mason  (one  year). 

DroiteiFr.  drwat).    Right.  Afain  droi'fe,  right 

hand. 
Drone,  the    name   given    to   the   three   lowest 

pipes  of  the  bag-pipe,  which  sound  continu- 
ally while  the  instrument  is  being  played. 
They  usually  give  two  octaves  of  the  key-note 
D,  and  the  fifth  A. 

Drouet.  Louis  F.  P.  (droo-a),  one  of  the  n'.ost 
famous  flute-players  and  composers  for  the 
flute.     Born  at  Amsterdam  1792.     Died  1873. 
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l>runi.  Drums  are  of  several  kinds  ;  (i)  a  single 
skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel  open  at  bottom,  as 
the  Tambourine,  Egyptian  drum.  etc.  ;  (2)  a 
single  skin  on  a  closed  vessel,  as  Kettledrum  ; 
(3)  two  skins,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  side-drum,  snare-drum,  etc. 

1>  t^tring,  the  third  open  string  on  the  violins, 
the  second  on  tenors,  violoncellos,  and  three- 
stringed  double  basses,  and  fourth  on  the 
guitar. 

l>uet  (du-et').  A  piece  of  music  for  two  per- 
formers. 

l>uettO  (Ital.  du-et'-to).     A  duet. 

I>uettino  (Ital.  du-et-ee'-no).     A  little  duet. 

J>ulciana  (dul-si-an  -a).  An  organ  stop  of  a 
sweet,  string-like  quality  of  tone.  In  the 
great  or  choir  organ  for  accompanying  solos 
in  the  swell. 

Dulcimer,  a  trapeze-shaped  instrument  of 
about  three  feet  in  greatest  width,  strung  with 
fine  brass  or  iron  wires,  from  three  to  five  wires 
to  each  note.  Its  compass  was  3^  octaves, 
and  it  was  played  by  means  of  small  hammers 
held  one  in  each  hand.  The  D.  is  the  proto- 
type of  the  piano-forte, 

I>ulokeili,  Madame  Louise  (dul'-k§n),  a  great 
piano-forte  player,  sister  of  Ferdinand  David, 
born  at  Hamburg,  March  20,  181 1. "  Was  pupil 
of  Grund,  Married  in  1828,  and  removed  to 
London,  where  she  resided  the  rest  of  her 
life.  She  was '''' an  executive  pianist  of  the 
first  order,  with  remarkable  brilliancy  of 
finger,  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  wo- 
man, and  a  very  successful  teacher.'  Queen 
Victoria  was  one  of  her  pupils.  Died  April 
12,  1850. 

Oulclteil,  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  London  about  1837.  Taken  by  Men- 
delssohn to  Leipsic  at  an  early  age,  where  he 
was  educated  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Mendelssohn  and  his  uncle,  Fer. 
David.  Dulcken  is  a  good  pianist,  a  superior 
accompanist,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  remark- 
ably talented  composer  and  arranger. 

]>UO  (Ital.  du  -o).     Two,  hence  a  duet. 

I>uo  <'oncertaiite  (kon-tsher-tan'-te).  A 
duo  in  which  each  part  is  alternately  princl- 
p_il  and  subordinate. 

DupOllt,  Auguste  (da-pont  ),  a  prominent  Bel- 

tian  piano  virtuoso  and  composer.  Horn  1828. 
ince  1853  professor  of  piano  in  the  Brussels 
Conservatorium.  Author  of  string  quartette^, 
piano  trios  and  sonatas,  Etudes,  salon  pieces, 
etc. 
Duprez,  Gilbert  (du-pra'),  a  famous  tenor  in 
Paris,  1825-1849,  and  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Conservatoire,  1842-1850.      Born  1806. 

Durehfiielirung    (Ger.     diirk  -fee-  rung). 

Carrying  out,  or  elaboration  of  motives,    bee 

Lesson  xv. 
l>Ur  (Ger.  dur).     Hard.     German  name  of  the 

major  mode. 
Dussek,    J.    L.,    one    (_)f    the    most    renowned 

pianists  and  compQ>ers  of  the  latter   part   of 

the  18th  century.    Born  at  Czjslau  1761.   Died 

1812.     Author  of  many  elegant  pieces  for  the 

piano, 
Oux  (Lat.  diiks).     The  subject  in  fugue. 
Ouvernoy,  Charles,   a    French  composer  and 

elementary  teacher  in  the  Conservatoire.     B. 

1820. 


Duvernoy,  J.  B.,  a  well  known  music  teacher 
and  piano  composer  in  Paris,  author  of  many 
studies,  an  elementary  school,  etc. 

DycheS.  Rev.  John  B.,  Mus.  Doc.  (diks  ,  1823- 
1B76.  Author  of  several  services  and  hymn 
tunes.     Vicar  of  St.  Oswald,  Durham,  Eng. 

I>^vig;1lt,  John  S.,  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  in  fact  for  many  years  the  leading  musi- 
cal critic  of  America,  was  born  in  1820. 
Graduated  at  Harvard.  Was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  '*  Brook  Farm  "  community,  and 
in  1852  founded  \\\^yournal  0/ Music'wi  Bos- 
ton, which  he  still  edits,  and  which  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  single  agent  in 
awakening  a  love  of  music  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Dwight  is  a  highly  cultivated  gentleman, 
and  was  educated  for  the  pulpit  ;  has  also 
evinced  the  possession  of  decided  poetic 
ability. 

l>ynaillic,  relating  to  force,  or  power.  The 
dynamic  degrees  range  from  pp.,  the  softest 
possible,  to  ff.,  or  as  loud  as  possible. 

K  (Ital.  a),  or,  before  a  vowel,  Ed,  and.  Also  the 
name  of  a  pitch,  which  see. 

Ear  for  Music,  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
remember  modulated  successions  ot  sound. 

Eberl,  Anton  (a'-berl),  a  distinguished  pianist 
and  composer,  contemporaneous  with  Bee- 
thoven, and  friend  of  Gluck  and  Mozart. 
Born  at  Vienna  1766.  D.  1807.  Author  of 
operas,  symphonies,  sonatas,  etc.,  all  more  or 
less  successful  in  their  day,  but  now  forgotten. 

Echo,  the  reflected  repetition  of  a  sound. 

Echo  Or^^au,  an  obsolete  contrivance  for 
securing  soft  effects  in  organ-playing.  The 
pipes  of  one  manual  were  enclosed  in  a  box, 
thus  giving  a  soft  and  distant  effect.  The 
addition  of  moveable  shades  or  shutters,  giv- 
ing the  power  of  crescendo  or  decrescendo, 
produced  the  siveil  organ. 

Eckert,  Karl  (ek'-ert),  violinist,  pianist,  com- 
poser and  conductor.  Born  at  Pottsdam  1820. 
Studied  with  Mendelssohn.  Composed  an 
oratorio,  ''Judith"  1841.  In '51  accompanied 
Sontag  in  her  tour  through  this  country.  At 
present  head  director  at  Berlin,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  is  distinguished- 
Eclat  (Fr.  a-klii).  A  burst  of  applause.  Ex- 
pressions of  approbation. 
Eclo;3;ue  lek-log).     A  poem  or  song  of  a  simple 

or  pastoral  nature.  An  idyl. 
Ecole  (Fr.  ek-kol).  School. 
EcCOSSaisfe  (Fr.  ek-ka<i-saz').  In  the  Scotch 
style.  A  dance  oiiginally  in  3-2  or  2-4  time, 
accompanied  by  the  bag-pipe.  In  modern 
form  it  is  a  specie^  of  contredance  in  quick 
2-4  time. 

Eddy,  Hiram  Clarence,  an  eminent  organ  vir- 
tuoso and  musician,  head  of  the  Hershey 
School  of  Music,  in  Chicago.  Born  1851  in 
Greenfield.  Mass.  Pupil  of  Dudley  Buck  and 
later  of  Haupt,  of  Berlin.  Mr.  E.  has  per- 
formed the  unprecedented  feat  of  100  consecu- 
tive programmes  of  organ  music,  without 
repetitions. 

E  dur  (Ger.)     The  key  of  E  maj. 

Egmont.  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's  trag- 
edy of  that  name.  An  overture,  2  sop.  songs, 
4  entr'acts.  Clara's  death  a  metodram,  and  a 
finale — 10  numbers  in  all,  op.  84.      1809. 
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EggliaiHl,  Julius,  pseudonym  of  Count  Julius 
von  Hordegan,  a  talented  virtuoso  pianist  and 
composer  of  parlor  pieces  for  the  piano.  H. 
1834  at  Vienna.  Pupil  of  t^zerney.  JJied  1867. 

EgualO  (Ital.  a-gwa'-le).    Equal;  even;  alike, 

Egualnient  (Ital.  a-gwal-man  -te).  Equally, 
evenly. 

ElllPrt,  Louis  (a'-lert),  pianist  and  composer, 
but  chiefly  known  as  a  cultivated  critic  and 
writer  upon  music.  His  "  Letters  upon  Mu- 
sic "  (1859,  translated  by  F.  R.  Ritter,  and 
re-printed  by  Ditson,  1870)  contain  notices  of 
the  chief  musicians  and  their  works,  and  pic- 
turesque observations  upon  them.  Also  com- 
poser of  symphonies,  etc.,  of  moderate  value. 

£lirlioh,  Heinrich  (hln'-rlk  ar -Ilk),  a  distin- 
guished pianist,  teacher  and  wiiter,  born  1824. 
Since  about  1858  he  was  the  first  teacher  of 
piano  in  Stern''s  Conservatory  in  Berlin.  As 
a  player,  is  distinguished  for  his  Beethoven  in- 
terpretations. Is  also  the  author  of  several 
successful  novels  of  a  semi-musical  character, 

£iclltier^,  Julius  (ik  -barg),  a  distinguished 
violin  virtuoso  and  teacher,  head  of  the  Bos- 
ton Musical  Conservatory  (1867),  and  for 
many  years  principal  of  musical  instruction 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  E.  is  author  of 
two  operas,  "■  The  Doctor  of  Alcantara  "  and 
'■'■  Rose  of  Tyrol,"  both  of  which  are  often 
given  ;  but  is  most  celebrated  for  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  the  violin,  in  which  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest.     Born  1828  in  Diisseldorf. 

Eisenhofer,  Franz  X.  (is'-sen-ho'-fer),  a 
German  song-writer,  1783-185^.  Is  most  dis- 
tinguished for  his  songs  for  male  voices  and 
cantatas  for  the  >^ame,  of  which  he  generally 
wrote  the  words  himself. 

£ine  Feste  Burge  (tne  fes'-ie  burg).  *'A 
sure  defense,"  Luther's  version  of  Ps.  xlvi. 
Hymn  written  1530.  Tune  probably  1538. 
The  form  now  in  use  is  that  given  by  Bach 
in  several  cantatas. 

Eiisf6:ld,  Theodore,  for  many  years  one  of  the 

leading  musicians  in  New  York.     Born  1816 
in  WolfenbUttel.  Came  to  New  York  in  1848. 

fiiisiteddfod  (Welsh,  es-tet-e-v6d).  ''  Sitting 
of  learned  men.''  Musical  and  literary  festi- 
vals held  by  the  WeKh  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  originated  in  the  triennial  festivals  of 
the  Welsh  bards  in  1078. 

Elegante  (Fr.  el-a-gan'-te).  Elegantly,  taste- 
fully. 

Elegy  (Ital.  elegiay  Fr.  elegie).  A  poem  of  sad 
and  touching  character,  generally  commemo- 
rative of  some  lamented  decease.  A  piece 
of  music  in  similar  vein. 

Elevation,  a  voluntary  suitable  for  use  at  the 

elevation  of  the  Host. 
Elevatezza  (Ital.  el-e-va-tad'-zS),  Elevation, 
sublimity. 

Elijah,  an  oratorio  by  Mendelssohn,  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  Aug.  26, 
1846. 

Eli^a,  ou  le  Voyage  au  Mont  Bernard^  opera 

in  2  acts.     Music  by  Cherubini.     1794. 

EliSir  d'  Amore  (a-lee-ser  dam-or'-S). 
"  The  Elixir  of  Love,"  opera  in  2  acts  by 
Donizetti.     i82q  or  1836. 


Ella,  John,  an  English  violinist,  founder  of 
the  '*  Musical  Winter  Evenings,"  and  origina- 
tor of  "■  analytical  programmes  ■•'  Author  of 
a  memoir  of  Meyerbeer,  and  **  Music<il 
Sketches.''     B.  1802. 

ElNOn,  Louis  C.,born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1848, 
of  (German  parents.  Studied  with  Karl  Glogg- 
ner,  Castelli,  FCrei^smann,  and  others.  Is  a 
successful  teacher  of  piano  and  singing  at 
Boston,  a  musical  critic,  poet  and  litterateur. 

Elvey.  Sir  George  J.,  Mus.  Doc,  born  1816. 
A  composer  of  church  music  in  England. 

Embouehure  (Fr.  am-boo-shur).  The  part 
of  a  musical  instrument  applied  to  the  mouth. 
Hence  used  to  denote  the  disposition  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  etc.,  in  producing  a  tone. 

Eniei'i^On,  L.  O.,  a  well  known  teacher  of 
music,  conductor  of  conventions,  and  author 
of  35  successful  books  of  psalmody,  chorus 
collections,  anthem  books,  a  merhod  for  voice, 
for  organ,  etc.  Born  at  Parsonsfield,  Me., 
Aug.  3,  1820. 

E  ^lOll  (Ger.)     The  key  of  E  minor. 

Enip^'Or  ConeertO,  a  title  gratuitously  be- 
stowed on  Beethoven's  concerto  in  E  flat,  op. 
73-     >3o9- 

Emperor's  Hymn,  music  by  Haydn,  also 
used  as  theme  for  variations  in  his  quartette, 
op.  76,  No.  3. 

Enipfindung  (Ger.  emp-fin'-doong).  Sensa- 
tion. 

Encke,  Heinrich  (enk  -e).  A  talented  pianist, 
arranger  and  composer,  pupil  of  Hummel. 
B.  1811.     Died  at  Leipsic,  1859. 

Eneore  (  Fr.  on^kor).  Again;  used  for  de- 
njanding  repetitions  in  concerts. 

Engedi  (en-ga  -dee).    See  ^'  Mount  of  Olives." 

Energia  (Ital.  en~erd-jee-a)      Energy. 

EnergieO  (Ital.  en-ar  -jee-ko).     With  energy. 

Engel,  David  H.  (eng-gel),  organ  virtuoso  and 
composer  in  Germany.      B.  1816. 

Engel,  Gustav,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  sing- 
ing i^n  Berlin.  B.  1823.  E.  is  also  a  writer  of 
musical  works  and  on  philosophical  subjects. 

Engel,  J.  Karl,  musical  conducter  and  composer 
In  Berlin,  and  composer  of  dances,  maiches, 
etc.      B.  1821. 

English  Opera.  Opera  by  English  com- 
posers.    Or,  (2>  opera  in  English. 

English  Horn,  the  ten^r  oboe  in  F, 

English  Dances,  contredances,  ballads, 
hornpipes,  etc. 

English  Horn,  a  species  of  oboe  a  fourth  or 
fifth  lower  than  the  common  oboe.  See  Cor 
A  nglais. 

English  Fingering,  called  als^  American 
fingering,  see  Fingering. 

Enharmonic  (en'-har-mon  -ic").  The  relation 
of  pitch  between  tones  having  diff"erent  names 
but  ''.ounding  alike  on  tempered  instruments  ; 
C  sharp  and  D  flat,  F  flat  and  E,  etc. 

Enharmonic  Organ  (or  '^perfectly  tuned"). 
An  organ  invented  by  Messrs.  Alley  &  Poole, 
of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  about  1848,  so  con- 
structed as  to  play  in  perfect  tune  in  all  keys. 
It  contained  48  tones  to  the  octave.  Is  des- 
cribed in  Silliman\  A  mericayt  Jour7ial  about 
1850.     Was  practicable  in  plain  music. 
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JBnharmOnic  Scale,  the  name  of  an  im- 
aginary, or  at  least  undetermined,  scale  em- 
ploying enharmonic  intervals. 

Enliarnioiiic  ^lodulation,  a  change  of 
key  involving  an  en  harmonic  change  of  chords. 

Ensenihle  (Fr.  on-siim  -bl).  Together  ;  the 
whole.  The  total  effect  of  the  combined 
forces. 

£ntree  (Fr.  ohn-tra  ).  The  entrance  ;  introduc- 
tion. 

Entfiiehrung  ans  deni  Serail  (Pnt-fee  - 

rQng  ous  dem  sar-il  ).  A  comic  operetta  in 
3  acts  by  Mozart.     1782. 

£rar<l,  a  famous  family  of  piano  and  harp- 
makers  in  Paris,  established  1777,  when  Se- 
bjstian  Erard  made  the  first  piano-forte  ever 
made  in  France. 

Eolian,  see  iColian. 

£pic.  an  extended  poem  on  a  heroic  subject. 

£pi$$0(le,  a  digression.  A  part  of  a  piece  not 
founded  on  the  principal  subject  or  theme. 

Epode,  an  after-song.     A  burden  or  refrain. 

El'ben,  Henry,  an  eminent  organ-builder  in 
New  York.  Established  about  1835.  Died 
in  1878. 

Erdniansdoerfer,  Max,  a  talented  director 
and  composer  in  Germany,  born  1848. 

Erk,  Ludwig  Christian  (ark),  a  musical  director 
author  of  school  songs,  etc.,  in  Berlin.  1835 
A  prolific  writer. 

£rkel,  Franz,  a  distinguished  Hungarian  com- 
poser of  the  present  time.  B.  1810.  Author 
of  several  operas,  etc. 

Ernani  (ar-na'-nee).  Italian  opera  in  4  acts  by 
Verdi,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  "  Ernani." 
1844. 

£ril!St,  Henry  William,  celebrated  violin  player 
and  composer  of  pieces  for  the  violin.  Born 
at  Brlinn,  1814.     D.  1865. 

£l*oira.  The  sinfonia  eroica  is  the  3d  of  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies,  op.  55.     1804. 

£roiCO  (Ital.  er-o'-I-ko).     Heroic. 

Es  (Ger.)     E  flat.     Es  lUOll.  E  flat  minor. 

Ei^cudier  les-koo' -dee-a)  brothers,  Marie  and 
Leon,  French  critics  of  music  in  "  La  France 
Musicale."     1819  and  1821. 

ESClunann,  J.  K..,  talented  composer  for  the 
piano,  highly  esteemed  by  Schumann.  Born 
1825.     Is  a  piano  teacher  in  Zurich. 

Esiava,  Miguel  Hilario,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
linguised  Spanish  composers  and  musicians 
of  the  present  time,  was  born  in  1807.  Is 
composer  of  operas,  church  music,  etc. 

Espirando  (Ital.  es-plr-an'-do).  Used  in  the 
same  sense  as  perdendosi^  dying  away  ;  /.  ^., 
gradually  softer  and  slower. 

EspressiVO  (Ital.  es-pres-ee'-v6).  Expres- 
sively. 

Esser,  Heinrich  les'-er),  a  well  known  German 
composer  of  popular  songs,  born  1818.  In 
1847  was  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in 
\'ienna.     Died  1872. 

E^St^lltial,  the  necessary  or  indispensable.  In 
harmony  the  essential  tones  are  those  belong- 
ing to  the  chord  one  of  each.  The  doubles 
or  repetitions  of  these,  and  the  auxiliary  notes 
are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  harmony,  al- 
though they  may  be  to  the  eff'ect. 


E.-ither,  Handel's  first  oratorio,  1720.  2.  Can- 
tata by  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  words  by  C.  M. 
Cady. 

Esterhazy.  a  distinguished  musical  family, 
living  partly  in  Vienna  and  partly  in  Hun- 
gary, who  for  very  many  years  kej^t  up  a  com- 
plete orchestra.  Of  this  Haydn  was  director 
for  about  30  years.  This  and  the  support  of 
his  private  opera  cost  the  prince,  in  1790,  40, 
000  florins  ($20,000). 

Et  Incarnatus  (Lat.  in-kiir-na-tus),  "and 
was  born."  A  part  of  the  Credo,  in  the  Mass. 

Etoile  da  TVord.  L',  "The  Star  of  the 
North."  grand  opera  in  3  acts.  Music  by 
Meyerbeer.     J854. 

Et  Kesurrexit,  "  and  rose  again."  Part  of 
the  Credo. 

Etude  (Fr.  a-tude).  Study.  Etudes  are  of 
several  kinds:  (i)  Mechanical,  such  as  those 
of  Czerney,  Kohler,  Kalkbrenier,  Herz,  etc. 
(2)  Mechanical  and  arti.tic,  as  when  a  new 
method  of  practice  is  proposed  to  facilitate 
certain  artistic  effects.  Such  are  the  Clementi 
Gradus  (best  in  Tausig's  arrangement)  for 
the  classical  school  ;  the  Chopin  studies  and 
Liszt's  studies  in  transcendent  execution,  for 
the  new  school.  (31  Studies  in  musical  effect, 
such  as;  B.ich's  "Clavier"  and  Kunst  der 
Fugue;  Heller's  Art  of  Phrasing;  Schu- 
mann's etudes  svmphoniques,  and  studies 
founded  on  Paganini's  caprices.  (4)  Studies 
for  elementary  instruction,  among  the  best  of 
which  are  those  of  Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  for 
forming  the  execution. 

Etwas  lans»4ainer  (Ger.  et'-vas  lijng -sa- 
iner).     A  little  slower. 

Euler.  Leonhard  (oil-er),  a  great  mathematician 
and  acoustician,  one  of  the  first  who  investi- 
gated the  scientific  principles  of  vibrations  in 
tones.     Born  at  Basel,  1707.     D.  1783. 

Euphony,  sweet  sound. 

Euphonium,  a  brass  instrument,  the  B  flat 
bass  sax-horn.  Usually  furnished  with  4  or 
5  valves. 

Euryanthe  (yoo'-rl-an  -the,  Ger.  pronuncia- 
tion oi'-ry-an-the).  The  6th  of  Weber's  7 
operas.     1823. 

Evers,  Carl,  a  pianist  and  composer  residing  in 
Vienna.  B.  1819.  Author  of  sonatas,  fugues, 
fantasias,  etc. 

Extempore  Playing,  the  art  of  working 
up  a  subject  without  premeditation.  In  this 
art  the  old  masters.  Bach,  Handel,  Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn,  etc.,  were  very  proficient. 
It  depends'on  natural  musical  feeling,  and  a 
mastery  of  the  art  of  musical  expression  by 
means  of  much  practice  in  wnting.  The  ex- 
tempore pla>ing  of  uninstructed  players  is 
generally  egregious  nonsens;.  and  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  church  or  society.  Among 
American  musicians  the  most  distinguished 
for  ability  in  extempore  performance,  are 
Dudley  Buck  and  Wm.  Mason. 

Expression,  the  utterance  of  feeling. 

Extravaganza  (Ital.  ex-trav-ii  gant'-za).  A 
cadence  or  ornament  \a.  bad  ta-te.  A  work  of 
art  in  which  the  accepted  laws  are  caricatured 
or  violated  for  a  purpose. 
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Eykeii,  John  A.  van  (I'-ken),  a  distinguished 
Dutch  virtuoso  organist,  and  a  very  talented 
composer.  Born  1823.  Died  at  Elberfield 
1868.  Author  of  many  compositions,  among 
the  best  of  which  are  his  organ  sonatas. 

Extreme  Keys,  an  old  term  implying  those 

keys   having  many  sharps  or  flats,  as  B,  F 

sharp,  Ddy  C(5,  etc. 
P,  the  fourth  of  the  key  of  C.     In  French,  Ftt. 

The  name  of  an  absolute  pitch.     See  table  of 

pitches  in  appendix.    F  holes  are  the  holes  in 

the  belly  of  the  violin. 
Fabri.   Annebale  Pio,  a  famous  tenor  of  the 

i8th  century,  who  was  also  a  fine  musician. 

Born  at  Bologna  1697.     Died  in  Lisbon  1760. 

Faeilita  (Ital.  fa-sll'-l-ta,  or  Fr.  Facilite), 
made  easy.  An  easy  arrangement  of  a  pas- 
sage. 

Faokletanz  (or  Marche  au  Flambeaux)^  a 
torch-light  procession.  The  music,  for  mili- 
tary band,  is  in  3-4  time,  polonaise  rhythm. 
Meyerbeer  has  written  four. 

PagOtt  (Ital.  Tvj^o^^o),  German  name  for  the 
bassoon. 

Fair  Ros^amond,  a  grand  opera  in  4  acts. 
Music  by  John  Barnett,  1837.  Also  a  name 
applied  to  a  melody  of  Schubert's,  on  which 
he  has  composed  variations  in  his  Impromptu 
in  B  flat,  op.   142. 

Pai.SSt,  Immanuel  (fist),  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man organ  virtuoso,  theorist  and  compost^r. 
Born  1823  in  Essliiigen.  F.  founded  a  school 
of  organists  in  Stuttgart  in  1847,  '^"^  busied 
himself  with  organizing  a  conservatory  there, 
which  he  accomplisheTin  1857,  and  was  made 
director  of  it  in  1859.  Best  known  as  a  musi- 
cal educator. 

Fa-la,  an  old  English  refrain.  Also  applied  as 
a  name  to  pieces  ending  with  it. 

False,  in  music,  signifies  incorrect. 

False  Kelation  (or  Cross  relation)  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  chromatic  contradiction  be- 
tween two  voices  in  composition  ;  as  when 
one  sings  C,  and  the  other  immediately  follows 
it  with  C  sharp.  The  false  relation  is  cor- 
rected when  the  C  sharp  is  given  to  the  voice 
that  had  C. 

Falsetto  ( Ital.  fal-sSt'-to).  The  head  register 
of  the  voice,  espec.aliy  in  men,  where  they 
have  a  womanly  quality. 

Falstaff,  a  comic  Italian  opera  in  2  acts,  by 
Balfe.     1838. 

Fandango,  an  Andalusian  dance  accompanied 
by  the  guitar  and  castanets.  Originally  in 
6-8  time,  slow  tempo,  mostly  in  the  minor. 
Later  in  3-4  time,  written  with  six  8ths  to  the 
measure,  the  second  being  divided  into  trip- 
let of  i6th-. 

Fanfare  (fan  -far).  A  short,  lively  and  loud 
piece  of  music  for  trumpets  and  kettledrums, 
used  on  state  occasions  to  announce  the 
entrance  of  important  dignitaries. 

Faniska  (fan-is'-ka).  Cherubini's  21st  opera, 
in  3  acts,     1806. 

Fantasia  (Ital.  f  an-ta  -zl-a,  Ger.  Fantasie, 
fan'-ta-ze-),  a  fantasy.  A  composition  fol- 
lowing no  regular  form. 

Fantasiestaeok  (Ger.  fan-ta-zee-steek). 
Fantasy  piece,  a  name  ad  pted  by  Schu- 
mann to  characterise  various  pieces,  for  piano 
alone  and  with  other  inr.truments. 


FantastiCO  (Ital.  f  an-tas-tee'-ko,  Fr.  Fantas- 
tique^  fan-tas-teek  ).  Fantastic.  In  an  irregu- 
lar and  capricious  manner. 

Faroe  (farcio.  related  to  the  Latin  yiirczV^,  to 
stuff).     A  play  stuffed  full  of  fun. 

ParandOla  (Ital.  far-an-do-la,  Fr.  Faran- 
doule,  far-an  dool).  A  peasant's  dance  in 
the  south  of  France  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Italy. 

Farinelli.  Carlo  Broschi  (far-in-el-lee),  a 
celebrated  male  soprano,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  voices  ever  heard.  Born  at  Naples, 
1705.  D.  1782.  F.  was  a  good  musician,  an 
incomparable  artist,  and  an  intelligent  and 
highly  esteemed  man.  ■ 

Faseh,  Carl  (fash),  founder  of  the  Singakad- 
emie  at  Berlin.      1736-1800. 

Faschingssoh'ivank  (fash  - ings- swank). 
Carnival-pranks,  the  n.ime  of  Schumann's 
op.  26,  for  the  piano-forte. 

Paure.  Jean  Baptiste  (fiir),  the  most  distin- 
guished baritone  singer  of  the  present  time, 
as  well  as  a  good  musician,  a  fi  le  actor  and 
a  man  of  culture.  Eng.iged  chiefly  at  Paris. 
B.  1830. 

FailSt  (fowst).  Opera  in  5  acts  by  Gounod. 
1839.  There  is  also  a  "Faust"  by  Lind- 
painter  1832,  Prince  Radziv/ill  1836,  and 
Spohr  1813. 

Faust,  Karl,  a  favorite  German  dance  composer 
whose  works  exceed  200  in  number.  B.  1825. 
F.  was  in  1836  band-master  in  the  36th  Inf. 
of  the  Prussian  army.  Later  in  1869  music 
director  in  Waldenberg. 

Faux-bourdon  (Fr.  fos  boor-don).  False 
bass.  A  simple  accompanimenl  once  sung  by 
ear  to  the  plain  song. 

Favorita.  La  (fav-or-ee  -ta).  The  favorite. 
Opera  in  4  acts  by  Donizetti.     1840. 

Favarger,  Reus,  a  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  parlor  pieces.  Died  in  Sept.  1868  in 
Paris. 

Feierlioh  (Ger.  f  i -er-lish,  from  Feier,  a 
feast).     In  festival  style.     Grandly. 

Perniato  (Ital.  far-ma-to).   A  pause,  or  hold. 

Pernio  (Ital.  far-mo).     Firm. 

Feroee  (Ital.  fa-ro  -che)  or  Con Ferocita,  with 
ferocity,  ferociously. 

Perrara,  an  Italian  city,  for  very  many  years 
the  seat  of  influential  schools  of  instruction 
in  music,  of  which  the  oldest  was  founded  in 
1600. 

Perrari.  Benedetto  (fer-rii'-ree),  an  Italian 
musician  and  composer  of  words  and  music 
for  a  species  of  drama.     1597-1681. 

Fervente  (Ital  far-ven'te),  fervently,  with 
warmth. 

Fernando  Cortez,  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Spon- 
tini.      1893. 

Fes  (Ger.  fesi,  F  flat. 

Fesoa,  Freidrich  Ernst,  a  popular  German  com- 
poser, born  at  M.adgeburg  1789.  Produced 
very  many  works  of  chamber  music  and  songs, 
which  are  melodious  and  beautiful,  though 
not  deep.     D.  1826. 

Fesca,  Alexander,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  promising  composer  of  chamber  music, 
songs,  an  opera,  etc.  1820-1849. 
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KetiS,  Francois  Joseph,  (fa  -tee),  the  learned, 
laborious  and  prolific  inubical  litterateur, 
author  of  a  '*■  Biographic  Universelle  des 
Musiciens"  and  *"  Histoire  gene  al  de  la 
Musique,"  as  w  11  as  several  operas,  theo- 
retical works,  and  many  critical  essays.  Born 
at  Mons  1784.  Died  at  Prus-els  1781.  F^tis 
was  founder  of  "  La  Revue  Musicale''  in 
1827.  His  Biographic  is  marred  by  many- 
errors  of  dates. 

Festivo  (Ital.  fes-tee  -vo),  festively,  solemnly. 

FestOSO  (ItaU  f6s-t6  -20),  joyously. 

Fia^iOO  (Ital.  fee-as  -k 6)  lit.  a  flask  or  bottle. 
Applied  to  a  failure  in  performance. 

Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe  (fl-da-llo) 
"  Fidelio,  or  Conjugal  Love,''  Beethoven's 
single  opera,  in  3  acts.     Op.  72.     1804. 

Field,  John,  born  at  Dublin,  July  26,  1872. 
Died  at  Moscow  1837.  One  of  the  most 
charming  pianists  of  his  day,  a  good  compo- 
ser, and  deservedly  celebrated  as  the  founder 
of  the  "nocturne"'  as  a  separate  musical 
form. 

Field  llusic.  Military  music  (which  see). 
Fierrabras  (feer'-rab-ras),  an  opera  in  3  acts 

by  Schubert.      1823. 
Fier  (Fr.  feer),  or  Fiero^  (Ital.  fe-a -ro),  proud, 

fierce. 
Fieramente  (Ital.  feer'-a-men-te),  proudly, 

fiercely. 
Fife,  the    smallest  variety  of  the  simple  flute, 

possessing  but  one  key.     Higher  octaves  are 

produced  by  over-blowing.     Used  in  military 

music. 
Fiftll,    the   interval  between    any   tone   of  the 

scale  and  the  next  but  three  above  or  below 

C  G,    D  A,    E  B,  etc.     The  perfect  fifth  has 

the  vibrational  ratio  2  :  3. 
Fifteenth,  the   interval  of  two  octaves.     An 

o  gan  stop  of  diapason  tone,  2  ft.  pitch.    Used 

only  in    chorus    effects,    for   brightening   the 

somewhat    dull    tone  of   the   8  ft.    stops    by 

strengthening  iheir  overtones. 
Figaro.     (See  Fig..ro's  Hochzeit.) 
Figaro's  Hochzeit.    Opera  in  3  acts,  by 

Mozart.      1786. 
Figurante  (Fr.  f!g  -u-rant),  a  ballet-dancer, 
who  takes  an  independent  part  in  the  piece. 

Figure,  a  motive.  Any  short  succession  of 
notes,  or  group  of  chords,  used  as  a  model  in 
sequencing.     See  Lessons  i,  2,  and  19. 

Figured  Bass,  a  bass  furnished  with  tho- 
rough bass  figures  indicating  the  accompany- 
ing chords.  Used  in  scores  as  a  convenience 
to  the  accompanist,  and  an  additional  assis- 
tance in  correcting  typographical  errors. 
Many  of  Handel's  arias  have  no  other  written 
accompaniment,  the  compjbcr  filling  it  out 
from  this  short-hand. 

Figured    Chorale,    a    harmonized    choral, 

having  one  or  more  of  the  parts  contrapun- 

tally  developed  and  ornamented. 
Fille  du  Regiment.  La  (feeldu  Regiman\ 

*^  The    Daughter  of  the  Ret;inient,"  opera  in 

2  acts,  by  Donizetti.      1840. 
Finale   (Ital.  fin-a  -le),  the  finale,  the  closing 

movement.     Of  sonata  finales  see  Lesson  15. 

Opera  finales  consist  of  several  single  pieces 

strung  together  in  cumulative  succession,  until 

a  climax  is  reached. 


Fine  (Ital.  feen  -e),  the  end.  Placed  over  a 
bar  indicates  that  the  piece  ends  there  after  a 
da  capo. 

Fingering,  the  mode  of  applying  the  fingers 
to  the  kevs  in  the  execution  of  pa^sages.  2. 
The  mo^eof  designating  the  fingers  by  nu- 
merals American  fingering  designates  the 
thumb  and  four  fingers  by  X  i  234.  For- 
eign fingering  denotes  the  thumb  by  the  nu- 
meral I.  The  s^me  sc  de  would  be  marked  in 
the  two  wajs  as  follows,  the  same  fingers 
being  indicaied  in  both  methods. 

A  merican.      Xi2Xi23  4. 

Foreign.  i    23'!    2345. 

Foreign  fingering  is  gradually  supersed- 
ing the  other  on  account  of  the  constantly 
increa-ing  use  of  foreign  copies  of  classical 
mubic,  especially  the  Peier:>'    Edition. 

Fink.  Christian,  a  distinguished  organ  virtuoso 
and  composer  for  the  organ  and  voice.  Born 
1831  at  Dettingen,  near  HeiJenheim. 

Fink.  G.  \V.,  a  German  composer  and  poet. 
Born  1783.  In  1827  became  editor  of  the 
"AUgemeine  Musikalisches  Zeitung,"  in 
Leipsic.     D.   1846. 

Fiorature  (Ital.  fee  -or-a-tur),  flowerets, 
ornaments,  arpeggios,  shakes,  turns,  etc., 
introduced  by  singers  into  airs.  Also  illus- 
trated in  the  small-note  runs,  in  the  melodies 
of  Chopin's  slow  movements. 

FiS  CGer.  fees).      F  sharp. 

Fiseher.  Kar!  A.,  a  distinguished  organ  virtu- 
oso of  the  present  time,  in  Dresden.  Born 
1829  at  Ebersdorf.  Author  of  many  organ 
compositions,  a  sinfonie  fur  organ  and  orches- 
tra, an  opera  Lorely,  etc. 

Fitxtvilliani  IfluHic,  a  collection  of  MS. 
music  left  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
1816,  by  Viscount  Kitzwilliam,  containing  the 
Virginal  1-book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  much 
church  music,  afterwards  published  by  No- 
vello,  etc. 

Flageolet,  the  modern  firm  of  the  old,  straight 
flute,  or  flute  a  bec^  shaped  like  an  oboe  or 
clarinet  ;  the  tone  is  produced  on  the  princi- 
pal of  a  stopped  pipe. 

Flat,  a  character  signifying  depression  of  pitch. 
'l"o  depress  the  pitch. 

FlautO,   Italian  name  for  flute. 

Flautino  (Ital.  flaw-teen  -o),  a  little  flute.  A 
light  organ  stop  of  2  ft.  pitch  and  flute  qual- 
ity, commonly  in  the  "'swell." 

FlautO  Traverso  (trav-er'-so),  a  flute,  so 
named  in  distinction  from  the  old  "_/?«  e  a 
Z'^t,"  or,  '^tlute  with  a  beak,"  or  fl.tgeolel. 
An  org.m  stop,  generally  of  wood  anil  4  ft. 
tone,  harmonic  in  quality  (/.c.  made  lu  speak 
the  octave  of  the  true  pitch  of  its  pipes  by 
over-blowing).  Sometimes  of  8  ft.  pitch,  in 
which  case  it  is  ncirly  the  same  as  the 
"  melodia,"  but  more  brilliant. 

Fliegende  Hollander,  Der  ifle^-gen-de 
hol-len-deri,  *'  The  Flying  Dutchman," 
opera,  in  3  acts.  Words  and  mu-vic  by 
Richard  Wagner.      1843. 

Florio,  Caryl,  pseudonym  of  John  Henry 
Rabjohns,  an  organist  and  composer,  resid- 
ing in  New  York.      Born  about  1850. 

Florid  Counterpoint,  a  counterpoint  con- 
sisting of  an  alternation  of  all  the  primary 
varieties,  as  "  note  against  note,"  ''  two 
against  one,"  "four  af'ainst  one,"  and 
"syncopation,"  in  suco-ssive  measures. 
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f^lorid,  music  in  raptid  figures,  trillSj  runs, 
roulades,  etc.  Variations  are  the  readiest  ex- 
amples of  florid  writing. 

yiotow,    Friedrich  (fio -to),    a   German  opera 

compjser,  born  April  27,  1812,  at  Mecklen- 
berg.  Resides  at  present  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vienna.  F.  is  the  author  of  no  less 
than  14  or  15  operas,  of  which  "  Stradella,'' 
'■'Martha,'*  *'"L'Ombra'"  have  been  extreme- 
ly successful.  Flotow  is  a  pleasing  melodist 
and  a  genial  musician. 
Flliegel  (Ger.  flee'-gel),a  wing.  The  name  of 
the  grand  piano-forte,  suggested  by  its  shape. 

J^lliegel  Horn,  a  brass  instrument  of  the 
Bugle  kind,  used  in  the  German  armies.  The 
F.H.  now  used  is  a  Bb  cornet  with  pistons 
and  a  horn  mouth-piece. 

.ff^lue-work.  Organ  pipes  in  which  the  tone  is 
generated  by  the  wind  passing  through  a 
fissure,  Jlue^  or  wind-way,  and  striking 
against  an  edge  above,  all  belong  to  the 
Flue-work,  as  distinguished  from  the  Reed- 
work,  which  see. 

JPlute.  called  ako  German  Flute,  to  distinguish 
it  from  \.\\^  flutj  a  6ec\  a  kind  of  flageolet. 
Produces  three  octaves  of  tones  from  D  below 
the  treble  staff.  The  Boehm  flute  is  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  keys,  having  the  effect  of  equalizing  the 
siifiiculiy  of  playing  in  different  keys.  An 
organ  stop  now  made  in  8  ft.,  4  ft.  and  a  ft. 
pitch,  and  of  several  qualities. 

Fluted-Amour  (Fr.  flut  dam-oor'),  a  flute 
of  light  and  pleasing  tone.  Used  also  as 
n  ime  for  a  4  ft.  organ  register. 

f^OOt,  a  measure  in  prosody.  2.  That  part  of 
an  organ  pipe  below  the  mouth.  Also  used 
as  part  of  the  pitch  designation,  as  8  ft.,  the 
normal  pitch.     See  Pitch. 

IFontana,  J.  (fon-ta'-na),  a  composer  of  pleas- 
ing salon  pieces  for  piano. 

^Fontaine,  Henri  L.  S.,  a  noted  piano-forte 
virtuoso  and  composer.  B.  1816  at  Wisnio- 
wiec. 

FoerSter,  Emanuel  Aloys  (fiirs'ter)  a  German 
composer  of  chamber  music,  and  a  theorist. 
Born  1748,  Died  at  Vienna  1823. '  Held  in 
high  esteem  by  Beethoven. 

]*^Orin,  the  organization  of  musical  ideas  into 
phrases,  sections,  periods,  period-groups  and 
complete  forms.  See  Part  Second.  Also  in 
general,  the  external  part  of  an  art-work. 
See  Chap.  22. 

Formes,  Karl  (for'-mes),  a  celebrated  bass 
dinger,  born  1810.  Came  to  America  in  1857. 
Led  rather  an  irregular  life. 

Fort*'  (Ital.  for  -te),  loud. 

Foi'tissiino  (Ital.  for-tees'-s!-mo),  superla- 
tive of  the  preceding.     As  loud  as  possible. 

Forte- Piano  in  its  abbreviation  fp.  signifies 
a  first  note  forte^  and  all  the  rest  piano. 
Much  used  by  INIozart. 

Fortzando  (Ital.  fort-zan-do).  Forcing.  A 
sudden  force,  emphasis  or  accent  oa  a  particu- 
lar note  or  chord. 

Foi'za  del  l>estino,  La  (ford-za  del  des- 
tee'-no).     Tragic  opera  by  Verdi.     1862. 

Fonrtll.  the  interval  between  any  tone  of  the 
scale  and  the  next  but  two  above  or  below. 
The  perfect  fourth  has  the  vibrational  ratio 
3:4. 


Fra  OiavOlO  (fra  dt-JCv  -6-16).     Opera  in  3 

acts  by  Auber.     1830. 

Fradel,  Charles  (fra'-del),  a  German  musician, 
piano  teacher,  composer  and  arranger,  for 
many  years  resident  in  New  York.  Born 
about  1830. 

Franz,  Robert,  the  most  distinguished  song- 
writer, and  one  of  the  foremost  musicians  of 
the  present  time.  Born  June  28,  1815,  at 
HalM,  Handel's  birth-place.  Franz  studied 
music  against  his  parents'  wishes ;  when 
his  first  set  of  12  songs  (1843)  were  published 
they  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Schu- 
mann and  afterwards  of  Gade,  Mendelssohn, 
etc.,  after  which  he  had  a  pleasanter  time. 
His  hearing  becoming  affected,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  (in  1868)  his  employment  as  or- 
ganist and  lecturer  ori  music  at  the  University 
of  Hall^.  Franz  is  the  author  of  very  many 
songs,  and  of  many  other  compositions.  Be- 
sides which,  he  has  added  missing  parts  to 
several  of  the  scores  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
thereby  rendering  them  available  for  modern 
use. 

Free  Reed,  a  reed  in  which  one  end  of  the 
vibrator  or  tongue  swings  entirely  through 
the  opening  in  the  metal  socket  at  each  vibra- 
tion. Opposed  to  **■  impinging'*  reed,  in  which 
the  vibrator  beats  upon  the  socket.  Free  reeds 
are  used  in  accordions,  flutinas,  melodeons, 
harmoniums,  reed  organs,  and  in  free  reed 
organ  pipes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
"  euphone  **  and  **  vox  angelica." 

Free  Fugue*  a  fugue  in  which  the  rules  are 
not  strictly  observed. 

Free  Style,  or  simply  Free  Composi- 
tion. Composition  in  which  the  rults  of 
part  writing  are  not  observed,  and  no  stated 
number  of  voices  is  maintained. 

Freisehuetz,  Der  (frl'-sheetz),  "  The  Free- 
shooter."     Opera  in  3  acts  by  Weber.     1821. 

French  Horn.  The  orchestral  horn,  a  brass 
instrument  consisting  of  a  very  long  tube 
curved  into  a  circular  form,  and  furnished 
with  valves  like  a  sax-horn.  It  produces  a 
beautifully  clear  and  mellow  tone,  or  it  can  be 
blown  brilliantly  like  the  trumpet.  Very 
difficult  of  intonation. 

French  Sixth.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  sharp  6th,  4th,  and  3d., 

FreSCObaldi,  Girolamo,  the  most  distin- 
guished organist  of  the  17th  century.  Born 
at  Ferrara  about  1587.  Was  organist  of  St. 
Peters,  at  Rome,  from  1615.  Published  many 
works  for  the  organ  and  for  voices,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  about  1657. 

Frets,  small  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  fixed 
transversely  on  the  fingerboard  of  the  guitar 
and  lute  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  place 
for  applying  the  fingers. 

Froberger,  Johann  Jacob,  (fro -bar-ger),  an 
eminent  organist,  born  at  Halle.  Was  ap- 
pointed court  organist  to  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand III.,  in  1637.  Was  a  pupil  of  Fresco- 
baldi. 

Frisch  (Ger.),  lively. 

Froelich  (Ger.  frii-llsh),  joyous,  gay. 

Fu^ato  (Ital.  fii-ga'-to),  an  irregularly  con- 
structed movement  in  fugue  style. 

Fughetta  (Ital.  fu-get'-lai,  a  short,  but 
strictly  composed  fugue. 
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Fugue,  or  Fuga  (fug),  from  fugare  to  fly. 
A  composition  developed  from  a  single  sub- 
ject which  is  taken  in  turn  by  each  voice, 
answering  each  other  according  to  certain 
rules. 

Fugue,  Double,  a  fugue  with  two  subjects, 
both  of  which  are  finally  introduced  together. 

Full  Authem.  an  anthem  in  which  there 
are  no  solos,  orduets,  but  continually  chorus. 

Full  CllOrd,  a  chord  lacking  none  of  its  tones. 
A  chord  with  many  doubles,  extending 
through  several  octaves. 

Full  Organ,  implies  generally  the  use  of  all 

the  stops  ill  the  Great  Organ  To  this  may 
be  added  the  principal  registers  of  the  other 
manuals. 

Full  to  Fifteenth,  a  direction  for  the  use 
of  all  the  stops  of  the  Grent  Organ,  except 
the  mixtures  and  reeds. 

Full  Score,  a  comp'ete  score.     See  Score. 

Fundamental  Ba^S,  a  bass  consisting  of 
the  roots  of  the  chords  only.     See  Root. 

Funebre  •  Fr.  fu-nabr),  funeral,  mournful. 
Marche  funebre^  fune^l  march. 

Fuoeo  (Ital.  foo-6'-ko),  fire,  energy,  passion. 

Fuoeoso     (Ital.   foo-6-ko -z6),   fiery,   ardent, 

impetuous. 
Furia  (Ital.  foo-re-S),  fury. 
Furie  (Fr.  fli-re),  fury,  passion,  rage. 
Furore  (lul.   foo-ro -re),  fury,  passion,  rage, 
FUHS  (Ger.  foos),  a  foot. 

Furniture,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  cer- 
tain mixture  stops,  in  the  organ. 

Fux,  Johann  Joseph,  a  celebrated  theorist, 
author  of  the  Gradus  ad  Parnasstiui^  a  trea- 
tise on  composition,  written  in  Latin  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  for  many  years  the  stand- 
ard text-book  in  harmony.  F.  was  a  prolific 
composer  of  sonatas,  masses,  motets,  hymns, 
dramatic  works,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  now 
antiquated.  Born  at  Gratz  in  660.  Died  at 
Vienna,  1741. 

4jr  (in  Itai.  and  French  Sol)^  ths  fifth  of  the  scale 
of  C.  Keynote  of  a  scale.     Name  of  a  pitch. 

4jrabriel,  Virginia,  pseudonym  of  an  English 
lady,  the  author  of  many  popular  songs. 

OabuSHi,  Vincenzo  (ga-boos  -see),  composer 
and  teacher  of  singing.  Born  at  Bologna 
3804,  and  educated  there.  He  came  to  London 
in  1825,  where  for  about  15  years  he  was  a 
teacher  of  smging.  Returning  to  Bolngna  he 
brought  out  his  opera  *"'  Ernani,"  in  1834, 
and  "■  Clemenza  d^  Valois,"  without  success. 
Died  in  London,  1846. 

Oacle,  Neils  iga  -de),  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  accomplished  of  living  composers  and 
conductors,  was  born  Oct.  22,  1817,  at  Copen- 
hagen. Studied  music  early,  in  1841  he  was 
"■crowned''  for  his  ■"  Ossian"  overture,  and 
went  immediately  to  Leiosic,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  hy  Mendelssohn  and  intro- 
duced to  the  public.  In  1845-6  he  acted  as 
sub-conductor  to  Mendelssohn  at  Leipsic, 
but  in  1848  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  still  lives.  G.  has  published  7  symphonies, 
5  overtures,  several  cantata^,  etc.  His  music 
is  melodious,  pleasing,  refined,  poetic,  and  in 
a  style  similar  to  Mendelssohn's. 
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Cjiaertner,  Carl,  a  German  musician  and  teach- 
er of  the  violin  and  singmg.  Born  about 
1830.  Came  to  Boston  in  1852,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

dralop  {gill  -01,  a  spirited  round-dance  in  2-4 
time,  usually  in  binary  form. 

Cramba.  Viola  da,  (Ital.  gamba^  leg),  a  knee 
violin,  an  obsolete  stringed  instrument,  re- 
sembling the  violoncello,  but  originally  fur- 
nished with  frets  like  the  guitar.  It  had  6  or 
7  catgut  strings,  the  lowest  3  spun  with  wire. 
Tuned  D  (below  the  bass  staff)  G,  C,  E,  A, 
D, and  G. 

^aniba,  or,  Viol  da  Ciamba,  an  organ 
stop  of  8  fc.  pitch  and  strmg  quality  of  tone. 
Generally  in  Great  Organ. 

Cjianiut,  the  scale.  The  wofd  means .^a;«;«<i 
rfud  «/,  the  latter  the  first  tone  of  the  scale, 
and  the  former  the  letter  which  represented 
it.     Now  obsolete. 

Oauehe  (Fs.  gozh\  left,  as  gauche  jnain^  left 
hand.  (From  the  same  root  as  "gawky,'' 
awkward.) 

Ciiareia,  Manuel  (garts  -zeea),  a  Spanish  teach- 
er of  singing,  the  original  investigator  into  the 
anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  and  the  physio- 
logy of  singing,  and  the  first  to  use  the 
laryngoscope.  Born  at  Madrid  1805.  Came 
to  America  with  his  father,  the  celebrated 
tenor,  and  his  sister  Malibran,  in  1825.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  singing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  among  his  pupils 
were  Jenny  Lind,  Kate  Hayes,  etc. 

Gardiner.  Wm.,  author  of  the  interesting  but 
desultory  book  "  The  Music  of  Nature,"  and 
other  writings  about  music,  was  born  at  Lei- 
cester, England,  1770.     Died  in  1853. 

Cilavotte  tga-vdt),  a  French  dance,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Gavots  in  Dauphine.  It 
is  in  common  time,  moderately  quick,  in  the 
ancient  binary  lorm. 

Gazza  Ijadra.  I^a  (gad -za  la-dra),  "The 
Thieving;  Magpie,"  a  comic  opera  in  2  acts, 
by  Rossini.      1^17. 

Gedacht  (Ger.  ga-dakt  ),  covered. 

<wedaeht-\%^ork,  all  the  flue  pipes  of  an 
or^an  that  are  closed  or  covered  at  the  top. 

Oe^i^enMatz  (Ger.  ga  -gen-satz,  against-piece), 
a  contrast. 

Geigen  Principale  (Ger.  gi'-gen  pr!n  -si- 

pii'')  from  ^ei^fn^  a  stiing-toned  diapason  or- 
gan stop,  of  8  ft.  pitch.     Usually  in  the  choir. 

Oenisboru,  a  string-toned  organ  stop,  gener- 
ally of  8  ft.  pitch.  The  name  is  not  now 
much  used.  Its  pipes  were  metal,  small  scale, 
with  bells. 

Geniuender,  George,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  successful  violin-makers  of  the 
present  time.  Born  1816  in  Ingelfingen  in 
Wurtemburg.  Came  to  London  in  1851  and 
some  ten  years  later  to  New  York  or  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  still  resides,  G.  has  re-disco- 
vered several  of  the  ancient  processes. 

Oeseh%vind(Ger.  ge-schvind  ).  Quick;  rapid. 

Oe'wandhaus  (Ger.  ge-vand'-hows).  The 
name  of  a  famous  series  of  classical  concerts, 
given  every  season  in  Leipsic  since  1723. 

OhyS,  Joseph  (geez),  a  distinguished  Belgian 
violinist  and  composer,  born  1804.  Died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  1848. 
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tiiai'clini,  Felice  de  (jiar-deen'-ee),  an  emi- 
nent violinist,  born  at  Turin  1716.  Came  to 
London  in  1750,  where  he  macie  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  afterwards  became  a  popular  con- 
ductor. Author  of  many  chamber  composi- 
tions. 

Gil>bon»«.  Orlando,  Mus.  noc.  an  old  English 
cathedral  composer.     1383-1625. 

<wiSa  (Ital.  jee'-gut.  A  jig,  or  lively  dance  in 
triplets,  either  3  8,  6-8,  3-4,  6-4,  or  12-8. 

«i;igue(Kr.jig).     A  jig. 

tiiOCOSO  (Ital.  jlo-ko'-zo).     Jocosely  ;  humor- 
ously ;  playfully. 
Gioja  (Ital.  jloy  -a).     Joy;   gladness. 

Gipsy's    Warniu';.  I'hf,  opera  in  3  acts  by 

Sir  Julius  Benedict.     1838. 
<»iuraineii1to.    II     ( i'lor'-a-man'-to'l,    "The 

Oath.''  Di-aiiiiiniser/abyMerciiii^nte.    1817. 

4>iu»<tO  (Ital.  joos -to),  just.  In  equal,  steady- 
time. 

<»la'ser.  Franz  (gla-zSr),  composer  and  opera 
director,  boin  in  Bohem  a  I7q8,  studied  at 
Prague,  and  in  1817  became  op'-ra  director  at 
.  Vienna.  Here  he  brought  out  his  b  s-  opera, 
"  Des  Adlers  Horste  ''  1833.  In  1842  he  was 
called  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  in  i86i. 

^loe,  a  piece  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music  for 
at  least  three  voices,  and  for  solo  voices,  usu- 
ally for  men.  [(irove.J  The  word  is.  from 
An.-Sa.x.  .^//.^^,  music,  and  glees  are  in  every 
vein  of  feeling. 

Gloria  in  Kxeelsis,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
High,*'  otherwise  known  as  the  "  angelical 
hymn."  Pait  of  all  the  great  Christian 
liturgies. 

Olover,  William  Howard,  an  English  violin 
player,  opera  composer  and  song-writer,  in 
the  latter  of  which  capacities  he  is  generally 
known.     Born  181Q.    Died  in  New  York  1875. 

Olack,  Christopher  Willibald  Ritter  (gluk),  was 
born  July  2,  1714,  at  Weidenwang  in  the 
Upper  Pilatinate.  In  1736  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  seen  by  Prince  Melzi,  who  en- 
gaged him  for  his  private  band  and  took  him 
to  Milan  to  study.  His  first  opera,  **  Artaser- 
se,'*  was  written  in  1741.  In  1745  he  went  to 
London  as  composer  of  operas  for  the  Hay- 
market  theatre.  He  made  no  success  in  Eng- 
land, and  returned  to  Vienna  in  1746.  After 
six  years  of  insignificant  activity  here,  he 
produced  in  1762  his  ^'  Orfeo,"  in  which  he 
entered  upon  the  period  of  his  real  maturity  ; 
in  this  he  composed  *^Alceste,"  ^'Armide  " 
and  "Iphigenia,"  the  latter  of  which  was 
the  greatest  dramatic  work  composed  up  to 
that  time.  Gluck  brought  out  thiswrrk  in 
Paris  in  1774.  In  1780  he  returned  to  Vienna 
where  he  died  of  apoplexy.  Nov.  15,  1787. 
Cluck's  influence  on  musical  development  has 
been  very  great.  The  dramatic  principles 
which  he  promulgated  have  never  been  dis- 
puted, and  but  little  has  been  added.  As  a 
melodist  he  was  not  unlike  Mozart,  but  much 
less  spontaneous. 

Goddarcl,  Arabella,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished English  lady  pianists.  Born  1838. 
Studied  with  Kalkbrenner  and  Thalberg, 
and  Mr.  J.  VV.  Davidson,  Editor  of  the 
London  "  Musical  World."  .She  made  conti- 
nental concert  tours  in  '54  and  '55.  In  i860 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Davidson.  Visited 
America  in  1873.     Lives  in  London. 


Godfrey,  a  family  of  English  band-masters. 
Daniel^  the  well-known  waltz  composer, 
took  his  band  to  the  United  States  in  1872. 
Born  1831.  Master  of  band  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  since  1856. 

God  Save  the  Kins:,  the  English  national 
air.  First  sung  by  Henry  Carey,  the  com- 
poser, in   1740. 

Godefroid.  Felicien,  a  distinguished  French 
harp  virtuoso,  and  composer  for  the  harp 
and  piano.  Born  1818,  was  educated  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  has  made  many  bril- 
liant concert  tours.  Lives  independently  at 
Paris, 

Goekel,  August,  a  noted  German  pianist 
and  composer.  B.  1831.  Studied  at  Leipsic 
1845  and  after.  Was  in  America  1853-1856. 
Author  of  many  pleasing  and  elegantly  writ- 
ten works. 

Goldbeck,  Robert,  a  talented  composer  and 
pianist,  and  a  brilliant  critic,  litterntenr  and 
teacher,  nuw  living  (1880)  in  St.  Louis.  Born 
in  1835  at  Potsdam.  Studied  with  Henri 
Litolff.  and  in  1851  went  ti'Paris.  In  1856  to 
London,  where  through  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt he  was  iiitroc^ced  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, through  who-e  patronage  his  operetta, 
"  The  Soldier's  Return,"  was  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane.  Came  to  New  York  1857,  and 
in  1868  to  Chicago,  where  he  lived  un'il  1873, 
at  the  head  of  his  conservatory,  and  com- 
posed many  important  compositions, especial- 
ly a  quintette  and  trio,  and  some  much 
admired  part-songs. 

Goldniark,  Karl,  a  brilliant  Austrian  com- 
poser, born  in  1832  in  Hungary.  His  first 
compositions,  a  psalm,  overture,  etc.,  were 
produced  in  1851.  Hi^i  best  known  works  are 
his  "  Sakuntula "  overture,  and  selections 
from  his  opera,  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba." 

Gollniirk,  Karl  G.,  bom  1796,  died  1866  at 
Frankfurt.  Was  a  pleasing  composer  for  the 
piano,  author  of  Several  text-books  in  sing- 
ing, etc.,  and  a  teacher  of  music. 

Goldsohniidt.  Otto,  pianist,  composer  and 
conductor,  was  born  1829  at  Hamburg. 
Studied  at  Leipsic.  Married  Jenny  Lind  in 
1852.  At  present  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  England  as  Vice-Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  author  of  an  oratorio, 
"Ruth'  (1867),  a  piano-forte  concerto, 
sopgs,  part-songs,  etc. 

Golternian,  George  Eduard,  an  eminent 
player  and  composer  for  the  'cello,  born  in 
Hanover  in  1825.  In '78  celebrated  his  25th 
anniversary  as  conductor  at  Frankfort. 

Golterman,  Louis,  professor  of  the  'cello  at 
Prague.     B.  1825  in  Hamburg. 

Gong^,  a  Chinese  instrument,  made  of  bronze 

GOSS,  Sir  John,  Mus.  Doc,  an  English  com- 
poser of  melodious  and  well  wiitten  church 
music.     Born  1800.     Died  May  10,  1880. 

GOSSec,  Fran9ois  Joseph,  a  French  composer 
of  operas  and  the  originator  of  symphonies 
for  orchestra.  A  very  celebrated  musician  in 
his  day,  and  still  held  in  honor  in  France. 
B.  1733.     D.  1829. 

Gotterdsienimerung  (got  -er-dam  -er-ung), 
"The  Twilight  or  Morning  of  the  Gods." 
The  fourth  and  last  piece  in  R.  Wagner's 
"  Ring  des  Nibelungen."     1876. 
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Gottschalk,  Louis  Moreau,  a  ('istinguished 
Ameiican  pianist.  Born  in  1829,  at  New 
Orleans,  a  pupil  of  Ch.  Halle  and  Chopin  at 
Paris  in  1846.  He  made  brilliant  concert  tours 
through  Europe  in  1847  ;  in  1853  and  after 
he  played  in  all  pans  of  the  United  States, 
Central  America  and  South  America.  He 
died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  i86g,  where  he  oc- 
cupied an  important  artistic  position.  Gotts- 
chalk  was  of  a  semi-Spanish  nature,  loved  the 
passionate  and  effective,  and  as  a  composer 
is  genuinely  melodious  and  original,  though 
rarely  deeper  very  tender. 

GiOttSC.hal^,  Alexander  Wilhelm,  a  Ger- 
man organist,  arranger,  a  id  litterateury  born 
1827,  at  IMechelroda,  near  Weimar. 

Goudiniel,  Claude  (goo'-de-mel),  a  celebrated 
French  composer  and  teacher.  Born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  teacher  of  Pale"strina.  Author 
of  ch  .rch  music,  etc.  Was  killed  .  at  the 
massacre   of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 

IjrOUllOtl,  Chas.  (goo-no),  the  popular  com- 
poser, was  horn  in  Paris,  June  17,  1818.  His 
ntother  was  a  distinguished  pianist.  G.  was 
pupil  of  Halevy,  etc.  In  1836  he  took  the 
^  Prixde  Rome."  In  \%'z  he  became  con- 
ductor at  the  Orpheon  in  Paris,  but  it  was 
only  after  a  number  of  failures  in  other  pro- 
ductions ihat  his  "  Faust'"  in  1859  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  •  of  living  compo- 
sers. Gounod  has  resided  much  in  England. 
As  a  composer  he  is  learned,  ingenious  and 
masterly  in  orchestration,  and  his  works  are 
on  the  whole  rather  sensuous  and  intoxicating 
than  inspiring.  His  songs  are  extremely  and 
deservedly  popular. 

OOAV,  Neil,  a  Scotch  composer,  born  in  1727. 
Died  1807. 

Grabeii-Hoffmann,  Gustav  (gra  -ben),  a 
German  song-composer  and  teacher  of  sing- 
ing at  Dresden.     Born  1820  at  Bonn. 

CJraoe  Xotes,  the  English  name  for  orna- 
ments in  singing,  or  in  melody  in  general, 
su  h  as  appogiaturas,  after-notes,  etc.  2.  A 
small  note. 

Oradual,  a  short  anthem  sung  at  High  Mass, 
between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  for  the 
day.  Also  u>ed  by  French  composers  as 
title  for  organ  pieces. 

Gradual,  The  Roman,  a  vilume  of  Ritual 
music,  containing  the  plaai  sung  melodieik  for 
use  throughout  the  year. 

OraduH  ad  PariiasHuni,  the  title  of  two 
eminently  instructive  works  in  music,  i. 
Fux's  treatise  on  counterpoint  and  fugue, 
1725.  2.  dementi's  100  exercises  in  all  styles 
of  piano-forte  playing.     1784.     (See  Etudes.) 

Grrainiliar  of  IflUSic,  the  laws  of  musical 
speech.  Embracing  Tonality,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Form  and  Orche-^tra- 
tion,  or  the  entire  art  of  musical  composition. 
This  mass  of  material  has  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  systematized  and  set  in  order. 

Grand  Piano,  the  long  piano-forte,  with 
three  legs,  and  keyboard  at  the  large  end.  Its 
merits  are  longer  bass  strings  and  conse- 
quently more  pervading  tone,  larger  sounding- 
board,  more  powerful  action,  and  greater 
carrying  power  of  tone. 

^nranil  Concert,  properly  a  concert  in  which 
an  ochestra  plays  the  accompaniment.  First 
so  called  in  1777. 


Grand  Opera,  opera  in  which  all  the  dia- 
logue is  carried  on  in  recitative. 

Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  a  prize  offered  by 
the  Paris  ''Academic  of  Fine  Arts."  entitling 
the  successful  contestant  to  a  pensiun  for 
studying  at  Rome. 

GrandiOSO  dtal.  gran-dt-6 -zu).  Grandly; 
in  a  dignified  manner. 

Graun,  Hcinrich,  born  1701,  died  at  Berlin. 
1759.  Author  of  many  operas  and  other 
works,  chief  of  which  are  his  "  Te  Deun.  ^' 
and  '■'■  l)er  Tod  Jesu,"  a  Passions  c:tntata. 
G.  was  a  fine  contrapuntist,  and  a  good  har- 
monist. 

Grave  (Ital.  gra -vS),  grave.  A  slow  and  solemn 
movement.     A  low  pitch. 

Gravita(Ital.  grii-ve-ta').     Gravity;  majesty. 

Grazia  (Ital.  griid'-ze-a).     Grace;  elegance. 

4iiraziOSO  (Ital.  grad-ze-o'-zo).     Gracefully. 

Great Orex,  H.  W.,  an  American  author  of  a 
collection  of  psalmody.     Lived  in  Boston. 

Greatorex,  Thomas,  an  English  composer  of 
church  music,  and  organist  (tSig)  of  West- 
minsti:r  Abbey,  m  which  he  is  buried.  1758- 
1831. 

Great  Orjjan.  The  principal  department  of 
the  organ,  embracing  all  the  most  powerful 
stops,  controlled  by  the  hands  from  the  key- 
board called  "•  Great,"  Large  churches  had 
formerly  two  or  more  organs  ;  a  large  one,  for 
voluntary  playing,  in  the  tower,  and  a  soft 
one,  for  accompaniment,  in  the  chancel.  This 
is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  term  as  applied 
to  the  most  powerful  part  of  large  organs. 

Great  Octave.  The  German  name  for  the 
notes  beiwecn  8  ft.  C  and  the  B  next  above 
(g  notes  below  middle  C ). 

Greene,  Maurice,  Mus.  Doc,  an  old  English 
composer  of  church  music.     1696-1755. 

Greensleeves,  an  old  English  ballad  and 
tune  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  (Merry  Wives, 
ii,  I  ;  V.  5). 

Gregorian  Modes,  the  musical  scales  set  in 
order  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  590. 

Gregorian  Tones,  or  tunes,  the  melodies  or 
Plain  Song,  for  the  Roman  Ritual,  established 
by  Gregory  the  Great.     (590.) 

Greek  llusie,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
melodic.  Its  notation  is  so  imp;rfect  that 
antiquariins  entirely  disagree  in  their  in- 
terpretations of  the  same  melody.  It  is 
literally  "all  Greek  to  us." 

Gretry.  Andr^  (cra-trT).  was  an  extremely 
prolific,  popular  and  gifted  composer  of  over 
50  operas,  many  symphonies,  etc.  Born  at 
Liege  1741.     Died  at  Paris  1813. 

Griewbaell,  John  Henry,  an  English  Vellist 
teacher,  composer  of  an  oratorio,  "  BeKhaz- 
zar's  Feast,"  overtures,  operettas,  etc.  Born 
at  Windsor  1798,  Was  14  times  director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.     D.  1875. 

Grieg,  Edward  (greeg),  composer  and  pianist. 
Born  June  15,  1843,  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  is 
a  pleading  and  rom  ntic  composer  of  songs, 
overtures,  sonatas  for  piano  solo  and  piano 
and  violin,  a  concerto  for  the  same  and  or- 
chestra, etc.  Was  educated  at  Leipsic.  Is 
teacher  and  conductor  at  Christiana. 
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'Orisi,  Guilia  Cjlool-ia  gree  -zee),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  operatic  singers  (soprano). 
Born  at  Milan,  1810,  made  a  brilliant  debut 
ir.  1829,  and  Bellini  wrote  his  Adalgisa  in 
*^  Norma"  for  her.  From  1834  until  1861  she 
sang  in  London  and  throughout  Europe.  Was 
married  to  Signor  Mario,  the  great  tenor,  by 
whom  she  had  ttiree  daughters.     Died  1869. 

Grossvatertanz,  "  Grandfather's  Dance," 
a  curious  old  German  dance,  theconventional 
signal  of  the  end  of  dancing  in  German  balls, 

OrOlip,  several  short  notes  connected  by  their 
stems.     A  figure  of  tones,  a  motive. 

Oround  Bass,  a  set  bass,  on  the  repetitions 
of  which,  by  mean^  of  variations,  etc.,  an  en- 
tire composition  is  built  up.     An  old  device. 

<jrrutznia<».llCI\  F.  \V.  L.  (grutz'-makh-ert,  a 
distinguished  German  'cellist,  and  composer 
for  his   instrument.     Born  at    Dresden   1832. 

Lives  at  Dresden. 

« 

iiruarnieri.  or  ^iluarnierius  (gwa-nTa'-rt- 

u^),  a  lamily  of  celebrated  violin-makers, 
living  in  Cremona.  They  were :  Andreas, 
whose  best  work  was  made  between  1662  and 
1680;  Peter,  1670-1717;  Antonio,  best  work 
1725-1745;  Joseph  del  Gesu  (^o  called  from 
the  letters  L  H.  S.  on  his  tickets). 

Oug^liomi,  Pietro,  a  favorite  Italian  composer, 
1727-1804.  His  son  /'/V/ri?  was  also  a  popular 
composer  of  operas,  etc.      1763-1817. 

Crllillauine  Tell  (gweel-yomtell,  ''William 
Tell."  Opera  in  4  acts.  Rossini  s  34th  and 
last.     1829. 

CrUilniailt,  Alexander  (geel-man),  a  distin- 
guished French  Organ  virtuoso  and  composer, 
son  of  an  organist,  born  at  Boulogne,  Klarch 
12,  1837.  Organist  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity 
at  Paris. 

CrUitar,  a  well  known  stringed  instrument  of 
very  limited  musical  resources,  but  vastly 
romantic  associations.  Strung  with  six 
strings,  tuned  E  A  D  G  B  G.  Practical  only 
for  vocal  accompaniment,  and  in  very  limited 
range  of  harmony. 

Cirling^l,  Joseph,  a  favorite  dance  composer  of 
the  present  time,  born  1810  in  Hungary.  He 
has  a  celebrated  orchestra  in  Berlin.  Visited 
America  in  1848. 

Oruppetto  (Ital.  groo-pet  -to).  Literally  "  a 
little  group,"*  /.  e.^  a  turn. 

Ouida  rital.  gwee'-da).  A  guide  or  direct,  an 
obsolete  mark. 

H  (ha),  the  German  name  for  B  natural.  Their 
B  is  our  B  flat.     The  key  having  five  sharps, 

Habeiieek,  Francoise  Antoine,  a  French 
violinist,  conductor,  and  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatoire,  etc.  H.  was  the  first  to 
introduce  Beethoven's  symphonies  in  France. 
B.  1781.     Died   1849 

Haberbier,  Ernst  (hab'-er-beer),  a  distin- 
guished German  virtuoso  pianist,  was  born  at 
Konigsberg,  Oct.  s,  1813,  the  son  of  an  organ- 
ist. Made  concert  :our->in  Europe  in  1850-^52, 
and  in  1866  was  living  as  di  ector  of  music  at 
Bergen  in  Norway.  Died  March,  1869.  H. 
was  remarkable  for  his  brilliant  "  interlocking" 
passages. 

Halevy,  Jacques  F.  F.  E.  (jak  hal-ev-a),  a 
Jew,  whose  re.u  name  was  Levi.  Born  in 
Paris,  1799.  Studied  with  distinction  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  by  1828  became  a  promi- 
nent composer,  of  operas  in  Paris.  H is 
great'^st  was  "  La  Juive"  (1835).     Died  1862. 


Kalf  Beat,  a  name  applied  to  the  second  half 
of  a  time-pulse. 

Half  Xote-  an  open  note  with  stem,  formerly 
called  minim. 

Half  Jjitep,  the  interval  produced  by  two  suc- 
cessive keys  on  the  piano-forte.  This  term 
is  indefinite,  and  stands  for  any  kind  of  a 
semitone,  whether  diatonic  or  chromatic 
Varies  from  24  .  25  to  16  :  15. 

Hftlf  SSlift,  a  position  of  the  hand  in  violin 
playing  between  open  and  first  shift. 

Halle,  Chas.  (hal-a),  the  celebrated  classical 
pianist,  born  April  11,  1819,  at  Hagen.  Stud- 
ied with  Rink  at  Darmstadt,  and  later  with 
Cherubini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  etc.,  at  Paris. 
Settled  in  London  in  1849,  sincewhich  he  has 
played  in  public  every  season,  and  is  a  lead- 
ing teacher  of  piano.  Halld  has  played  in 
public  the  entire  33  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
twice  in  two  successive  seasons. 

Handel,  Geo.  Fneirich  (hen  -dgl).  See  His- 
torical Sketches.      Born  1685.     Died  1759. 

Hand  iiiuide,  a  mechanical  contrivance  affixed 
to  the  piano-forte,  designed  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  correct  position  and  movements 
of  the  hand  and  wrist.  The  least  objection- 
able is  Bohner's. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  a  cele- 
brated vocal  society  of  mixed  voices,  at  Bos- 
ton, which  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant influences#i  the  elevation  of  American 
musical  taste.     Founded  1815.     Still  active. 

Hamlet,  Grand  opera  in  5  acts.  By  Ambroise 
Thomas.      1868. 

Hantnier,  that  part  of  the  piano  action  which 
strikes  the  strings  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing vibrations.  Hammers  are  now  made  of 
light  wood,  covered  with  felt  made  from  the 
finest  wool.  The  felt  is  put  on  by  hydraulic 
pressure. 

Hammer  Clavier,  the  piano-forte. 

Hanover  Sqnare  Rooms,  a  celebrated 
concert  hall  in  London,  opened  in  1775, 
variously  remodelled,  and  finally  sold  for  a 
club  house  1875. 

Hanierik,  Asger  (as-ger  ham'-er-eek).  a  dis- 
tinguished Danish  composer,  born  Apiil  8, 
1843,  at  Copenhagen.  Was  educated  in  G'^r- 
many  and  England,  and  composed  operas,  of 
which  he  wrote  both  words  and  music  himself. 
In  1872  he  became  Musical  Direcf^or  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Several 
of  H's.  compositions  for  orchestra  have  been 
played  with  great  favor  by  Theo.  Thomas. 

Hanslick,  Eduard,  a  prominent  pianist,  and 
a  discriminating  and  celebrated  critic  and 
writer  on  music  in  the  Vienna  '*  Freie  Press." 
Born  Sept  11,  1825,  at  Prague,  was  a  pupil 
of  Tomaschek,  and  educated  in  law  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Attracted  attention 
as  a  critic  as  early  as  1848.  In  1859  and  after, 
he  has  given  several  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music. 

Harmonica,  a  musical  instrument  the  tones 
of  which  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  cir- 
cular glass  plates  strung  on  a  horizontal 
spindle,  revolved  by  means  of  a  treadle.  The 
lower  edges  of  the  plates  dip  in  a  trough  of 
water.  The  tones  were  obtained  by  rubbing 
the  plates  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The 
tone  was  delicate  and  pleasant,  but  had  littU 
artistic  value. 

2.  This  name  is  now  given  to  a  set  of  glass 
rods  or  bars  strung  on  tapes  and  struck  by 
hammers. 
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llarillOllics.  the  overtones  which  form  part  of 
(ornplex  tunes.  Supposinc;  C  to  be  the  funda- 
mental, the  harmonics  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  following  table  : 


123456789       lO 
CCGCEGB^CD       E 
2.  The  soft,  flute-like   tones  obtained  from 
a  vibrating  string,  by  lightly  touching  it  with 
the  finger  at  proper  points  of  division. 

Harmonic  Flute,  a  flat?  stop  in  the  organ, 
over-blown  so  as  to  speak  the  octave  above 
its  normal  pitch,  thus  acquiring  a  clear  and 
ringing  quality.  Of  metal  or  wood,  the  latter 
called  "  traverse  flute." 

Harmonic  iSitOps,  organ  stops  not  of  the 
foundation  pitch  ;  such  as  octave,  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  mixture,  etc. 

Harnionie  ^lussik  (Ger.  har-mo-nee  moo- 
zeck  ).  The  wind  instruments  in  the  orches- 
tra. 

Harmonic  Progression,  movement  from 
one  chord  to  another. 

Harmonium,  a  reed  instrument  of  the  ser- 
aphine  family,  in  which  the  vibrations  are  oc- 
casioned by  wind  forced  out  from  the  bellows 
through  the  reeds;  whereas  in  reed  organs 
the  wind  issucked  in  through  the  reeds.  In- 
vented by  Alexandre  Debain  in  1840. 

Harmony,  the  legitimate  association  or  com- 
bination of  sounds.  The  theory  of  H.  in- 
volves the  formation  and  permutations  of 
chords,  and  their  proper  connection  and 
movement  according  to  the  principles  of  ton- 
ality. Usually  acquired  by  much  practice  in 
writing  after  '^figured  bass.''' 

Harmonic  Sequence,  a  sequence  oc  suc- 
cessive repetitions  of  a  harmonic  figure  ;  ^.^., 
the  chords  of  C  G,  A  E,  F  C,  etc,  a  sequence 
of  descending  fourths. 

Harmonic  Figure,  a  determinate  succession 
of  fundamentals  or  inversions  in  harmony  ; 
e.  ^.,  let  the  figure  be  of  two  chords,  the  sec- 
ond fundamental  ascending  a  fourth.  The 
bass  then  is  C  F,  or  D  G,  or  E  A,  or  F  BS. 

Hamilton,  J.  W.,  a  popular  composer  of 
salon  music. 

Harold  en  Italic,  the  4th  of  Berlioz's  5 
symphonies,  op.  16,  1834.  A  descriptive 
work  in  four  movements,  t,  Harold  at  the 
Mountains.  2.  March  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Evening  Prayer.  3.  Serenade:  4,  Orgie  de 
Brigands, 

Harp,  one  of  the  oldest  instruments,  represen- 
tations of  which  occur  in  the  decorations  of 
tombs  at  Thebes,  supposed  to  date  from 
about  the  time  of  Joseph.  The  simple  harp 
produces  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  only. 
Double  action  harps  afford  sharps  and  double 
sharps  by  the  action  of  pedals  moving  pins  on 
revolving  disks  in  such  a  way  as  to  shorten 
the  string  and  raise  the  tone.  Each  pedal 
sharps  all  the  notes  of  the  same  name  through- 
out the  compass  of  the  in  trument.  This 
action  was  invented  by  Sebastian  Erard.  The 
harp  is  tuned  to  the  key  of  (lb. 


Harper,  a  celebrated  family  ot  English  trumpet- 
ers, of  whom  the  elder,  yy^tJ/z/rti, was  born  1787, 
and  was  the  greatest  trumpeter  in  England 
from  1806  to  his  death  in  \i>^y  His  son 
Thomas  succeeded  him  in  all  his  positions. 
The  elder  Harper  played  a  slide  trumpet, 
and  produce  1  a  pure,  brilliant,  even  tone. 

Harpjsicliord,  the  predecessor  of  the  grand 
piano.  Had  from  4  to  5J^  octaves.  The 
wires  were  nnde  to  vibrate  by  mean^  of  plec 
tra  or  quills  acting  on  the  strings  by  frictmn 
in-^tead  of  percussion,  as  in  the  piano-forte. 
Invented  as  ^arlyas  1600.  Gave  place  to  the 
piano-forte  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

Hjertel.  Benno,  a  talented  German  musician, 
and  teacher  of  theory  in  Joachim's  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  at  Berlin.     B.  1846. 

Hartmann,  Freidrich,  a  noted  song  composer 
and  director.      Born  1805. 

Hartmann,  Johann  Peter  Emil,  a  distin- 
guished Danish  piano-forte,  vocal,  orchestral 
and  operatic  composer,  born  at  Copenhagen 
1805.     Lives  at  Copenhagen. 

Harvard  Musical   Association,   The, 

in  Boston,  a  society  designed  to  promote 
musical  culture  by  giving  classical  concerts, 
etc.,  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Organized 
1837,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight,  who  is  still  secretary  (i88o), 

Haslinjg^er,  a  distinguished  firm  of  music  pub- 
lishers at  Vienna,  founded  1826.  One  of  the 
original  publishers  of  Beethoven's  works. 

Hassc,  Johann  Adolph  (has  -se),  for  a  third  of 
the  i8th  century  one  of  the  most  popular  dra- 
matic composers  in  Europe.  Born  1699  at 
Bergedorf,  Hamburg,  where  his  father  was 
schoolmaster  and  organist.  In  1724  became 
pupil  of  Porpora  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Began  his  career  as 
opera  composer  at  Naples.  In  1731  he  went 
to  Dresden,  where  he  lived  as  kapellmeister 
until  1760.  Died  in  Venice  1783.  He  wrote 
more  than  100  operas,  besides  masses,  canta- 
tas, psalms,  symphonies,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  works.  He  was  a  great  singer  and  a 
fine  pianist,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  flow 
of  pleasing  melody. 

Hasse,  Faustina  Bordoni,  wife  of  the  foregoing, 
a  great  operatic  singer,  noted  f'r  the  beauty 
of  her  voice,  her  exquisite  method,  pleasing 
manners  and  amiability.      1700-1783. 

Hatton,  John  Liphot,  born  in  Liverpool  1809, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  composers  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time.  Has  composed 
music  for  several  of  Shakspeare''s  plays,  an- 
thems, part-songs,  operas,  and  last  the  sacred 
drama  "  Hezekiah,"  produced  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1877.  Hatton  is  a  fine  accompanist, 
and  visited  this  country  in  that  capacity  in 
1848,  and  again  with  Parepa  in  1867. 

Haulc,  Minnie  (hawk,  or  howk),  born  in  New 
York  to  a  German  father  in  1852.  Made  her 
debut  as  Am/na  in  Sonnambula  in  1868. 
From  1869,  she  sang  for  several  years  in  Vien- 
na, Berlin,  Paris  and  Brussels  in  a  large  range 
of  parts.  Revisited  America  with  Mapleson  in 
1879.  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo  soprano  of  great 
force  and  richness. 

Haupt  (Ger.  howpt).     The  head  or  chief. 
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Haupt,  Karl  August  (howpt),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  organ  virtuosos  of  the 
present  time,  was  born  in  iSio  at  Cunau. 
Studied  at  Berlin  with  A.  W.  Bach  and  Dehn, 
and  appeared  in  public  in  1831.  Has  made 
many  concert  tours  to  France  and  England, 
and  throughout  Gerrhany,  and  for  many  years 
has  occupied  a  commanding  position  in  Berlin 
as  organist  and  teacher  of  organ  and  theory. 
Among  his  American  pupils  are  Prof  John  K.. 
Paine,  of  Harvard,  Mr.  H.  C.  Eddy,  of  Chi- 
•     cago,  and  Samuel  P.  Warren,  of  New  York. 

Uauptniann,  Moritz  (howpt  -man),  the  great 
theorist,  was  born  in  \jq2  at  Dresden.  Studied 
the  violin,  on  which  he  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  from  1812  to  1818  a  violinist  at  Dres- 
den, and  again  from  1822  at  Kassel,  where 
also  he  taught  theory,  and  had  among  his 
pupils  Ferd.  David,  Curshmann,  Norbert 
Burgmuller,  Kiel,  etc.  In  1842  he  became 
cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  school  and  church, 
in  Leipsic,  and  teacher  in  the  Conservatory, 
where  he  maintained  his  rank  as  one  of  the 
grca'est  theorists  of  his  time.  Died  1868. 
He  was  a  fine  composer  of  songs,  motettes 
and  church  works.  He  laid  great  stress  upon 
two  aesthetic  requirements,  unity  of  idea  and 
symmetry  of  form. 

HauptAverk.  (Ger.  howpt'-vark).     The  Great 

Organ. 
HautUois  (Fr.  ho-bwa).     The  oboe. 
Hautboy  (Eng.)     The  oboe. 

Hawkin!^,  Sir  John,  born  1719,  was  educated 
for  a  lawyer,  but  being  fond  of  music  wrote 
words  for  cantatas,  etc.,  and  finally  his 
General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice 
of  Music,  in  5  vols.,  1776.  This  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  Novellos.  H.  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  will.  Died  1789, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Haydn,  Francis  Joseph  (hi'-dn),  father  of  the 
string  quartette  and  symphony,  was  born  near 
Vienna  1732.  Died  1809.  See  Historical 
Sketches,  p.   157. 

Haydllf  Michael,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  fine  musician,  and  a  successful 
composer,  although  his  fame  has  been  too 
much  over-shadowed  by  his  greater  brother. 
Born  1737.     Died  1806. 

Hayes,  Catherine,  a  very  popular  Irish  soprano, 
born  in  1825.     Died  i86r. 

Head  Voice,  the  falsetto  register,  which  in 
men  has  more  or  less  the  quality  of  the 
female  voice,  and  in  women  a  flute-like  qual- 
ity. 

H  dur  (Ger.  ha  dur)  the  key  of  B  major. 

Hebrides,  The.  One  of  the  names  of  Mendels- 
sohn's concert  overture  in  B  min.  op.  26, 
Called  in  Germany  "  Fingals  Hohle,"  and 
"  Die  einsame  Insel."     1831  or  1832. 

HeftifiC  (Ger.  hef  ttg),  vehement,  boisterous. 

Heiter  (Ger,  hi  -ter),  serene,  bright. 

Heiss  (Ger.  his),  hot,  ardent. 

Heinikehr  aus   der  Fremde.  German 

name  of  Mendelssohn's   operetta,  **  The  Son 
and  Stranger.*'' 

Heller,  Stephen,  the  universally  known  and 
elegant  composer  of  etudes  and  salon  pieces 
for  piano,  is  an  accomplished  pianist.  He  was 
born  May  15,   18x5,  at  Pesth.     Since  1838  he 


has  resided  in  Paris,  rarely  playiner  in  public, 
but  highly  esteemed  as  teacher  and  composer. 
His  studies  op.  45,  46  and  47,  as  well  as  the 
older  set  op.  16,  have  been  in  universal  use 
among  piano  students,  and  for  elegance  and 
refinement  of  diction  they  are  not  equalled  by 
other  works  of  sim  lar  difficulty.  They  are, 
however,  open  to  the  pedagogic  objection  of 
being  extremely  unprogressive,  easy  and 
difficult  ones  strangely  alternating. 

Helmesberger,  Joseph,  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished musical  family  in  Vienna,  was 
born  in  1828,  appointed  violii.  professor  and 
director  of  the  Conservatory  at  the  early  age 
of  24.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  first  violin 
at  the  Imperial  opera,  etc.  He  leads  quartette 
parties  every  season.  His  playing  is  noted 
for  grace,  poetic  quality,  refinement,  and 
brilliancy. 

Heltnholtz,  Hermann  L.  F.,  the  celebrated 
investigator  of  sound,  and  the  physiology  of 
music,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  1821.  Is  pro- 
fessor in  the  Berlin  University.  His  great 
work,  **Tone  Sensations,"  is  now  translated 
into  English. 

Helinore,  Rev.  Thomas,  an  English  clergy- 
man, author  of  several  works  in  church  mu- 
sic devoted  mainly  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Plain  Song.     B,  i8n.     Educated  at  Oxford. 

HenkeS,  ,  a  prolific    composer  of  organ 

and  church  pieces,  was  born  at  Fulda,  1780. 
D.  1851.  His  son,  Geo.  Andreas^  \\^s>  born 
1805,  and  is  also  a  prolific  composer,  A 
younger  brother,  Heinrich^  b.  1822,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished organist,  and  in  1844  was  elected 
organist  of  St.  Eustache,  in  Paris.  Lives  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Hensckel,  George,  born  Feb.  18,  1850,  was 
first  a  pianist,  but  at  present  the  leading  bari- 
tone singer  in  England.  Is  also  a  prolific  and 
talented  composer. 

Hensel,  Fanny  Cecile,  an  elder  sister  of  Men- 
delssohn, was  born  1805.  Was  a  fine  player 
and  a  good  musician.     Died  1847. 

Heiiselt,  Adolph,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished virtuoso  pianists  of  the  present  day, 
but  so  nervous  that  he  rarely  plays  in  public, 
was  born  May  12,  1814,  in  Bavaria,  and  since 
1838  resident  in  St.  Petersburg.  H.  was  a 
pupil  of  Hummel,  but  is  distinctly  a  virtuoso 
of  the  modern  school.  H.  is  a  fine  musician, 
and  a  very  successful  teacher.  As  a  composer 
he  has  decided  originality  and  poetic  value, 
though  perhaps  not  such  as  will  rank  him 
permanently  with  the  highest.  His  piano- 
forte concerto  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  ever  written. 

Heptachord,  a  scale  or  system  of  seven 
sounds. 

Hereulaiieum,  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Felic. 
David,  1859. 

Hercules,  a  musical  drama  or  oratorio,  by 
Handel,  1744. 

Herold,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  the  French  opera  composers, 
was  born  at  Paris  1791,  the  son  of  a  pianist. 
His  earliest  success  was  in  1813,  but  he  com- 
posed a  large  number  of  operas  before  he 
achieved  a  cosmopolitan  success  in  '''  Zampa''' 
in  1831,  H.  died  young,  just  at  the  maturity 
of  his  powers,  in  1833,  aged  42. 
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Herrnia.nn,  Gottfried,  a  many-sided  German 
musician  and  composer,  born  1808  at  Sonder- 
hausen,  educated  by  his  father,  a  violoncelisl, 
and  afterwards  with  Spohr,  Aloys  Schmitt, 
etc.  Since  1839  he  has  occupied  a  very  high 
position  as  conductor,  opera  composer,  and 
teacher  of  singing,  not  only  at  Sonderhausen 
and  Liibeck,  but  in  many  festivals,  etc. 

ner.SCliell)  Frederick  William  {Sir  William 
Herschel),  the  great  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Hanover  in  1738,  and  at  the  age  of  14  was 
placed  in  the  orchestra  as  oboeist.  He  came 
to  England  with  the  regiment  about  1757,  and 
was  stationed  at  Durham.  He  soon  became 
organist  at  Halifax,  and  afterwards  at  Bath. 
While  living  here  he  turned  his  attention  to 
astronomy,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
intervals  of  his  professional  duties  for  many 
years.  In  1781  his  discovery  of  the  planet 
Uranus  by  meausof  the  great  telescope  which 
he  had  built,  procured  his  appointment  of 
private  astronomer  to  the  king,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  £400,  whereupon  he  abandoned  the 
musical  profession. 

Hertz.  Michael  (mik'-el  hartz),  piano  virtuoso 
and  composer,  is  one  of  the  most  talented 
youn^  musicians  in  Germ.^ny.  Was  educated 
at  Leipsic,  and  at  present  teaches  at  Berlin. 
Born  1844  at  Warsaw. 

Herz.  Henri,  a  much  admired  composer  and 
pianist,  was  born  in  1806  at  Vienna,  and 
learned  music  of  his  father.  In  1816  he  was 
entered  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  two 
years  later  began  to  compose.  His  concert 
tours  from  1831  to  1834  were  made  chiefly  in 
Germany  and  France.  In  the  latter  year  he 
came  to  England,  and  in  1846  to  1850  to  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  In  1851 
he  was  back  in  Paris  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire,  which  he  relinquished  in  1874. 
He  set  up  a  piano  factory  of  his  own  in  1853, 
and  his  instruments  hold  high  rank.  As  a 
compo-er  he  has  always  written  in  the  mode 
of  the  day. 

Uesse,  Adolph  (hes'-se),  a  great  organist  and 
elegant  composer  for  the  oigan,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  forms  of  music.  He  was  born  at 
Breslau,  Aug.  30,  1809,  and  in  1831  became 
organist  there.  He  mAde  concert  tours  to 
Paris,  England  and  throughout  Germany, 
Died  August  5,  1863. 

Hova<*hoi'd.  a  scale  of  six  sounds,  having  a 
semi-tone  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
major  seconds  elsewhere.  2.  A  lyre  of  six 
strings 

Sexanieron,  a  set  of  six  pieces,  or  songs. 
This  name  is  given  to  Liszt's  Variations  on 
*'  I  Puritani  "  for  two  pianos. 

Uiilden  Fifths,  fifths  produced  by  the  pro- 
gression of  two  voices  to  a  perfect  fifth  through 
similar  motion. 

Hig'li  ilfiass.  a  mass  sung  with  full  ceremo- 
nial. 

llig;hlancl  Fling,  a  step  in  dancing  peculiar 
to  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Also  the  dance 
itself.  The  music  to  which  it  is  danced  is  the 
Straphspey. 

Miller,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
living  German  composers  and  musicians,  was 
born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  Oct.  24,  1811.  He  studied  the  piano, 
violin,  and  composition,  partly  with  riummel 
at  Vienna.  From  1828  to  1835  he  lived  at 
Paris,  composing  and  teaching,  and  was  inti- 


mate with  Rossini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Meyer- 
beer, Berlioz,  Noiirrit,  Heine,  etc.  He  was 
the  first  to  play  Beethoven's  E  flat  concert 
in  Paris.  After  living  some  time  at  Leipsic 
and  Dresden,  he  organized  the  Conservatory 
at  Cologne,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since. 
His  most  distinguished  pupil  is  Max  Bruch. 
Hiller  writes  in  a  classical  style,  and  has  pub- 
lished 183  works,  of  almost  every  kind;  chief 
of  them  being  his  '"'  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem,'' *■'  Spring  Symphony,"  and  Piano  con- 
certo in  F  sharp.  Hiller  is  a  polished  and 
genial  man,  who  has  never  lacked  for  triends. 

Hiller,  Joham  Adam,  a  very  active,  produc- 
tive, and  influential  German  music  an,  was 
born  at  Wendisch-Ossig,  in  Prussia,  1728,  and 
lived  independently  at  Leipsic,  actively  em- 
ployed irt  iTomoting  public  concerts.  As  a 
composer  he  is  credited  with  having  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  Lied.      Died  1804. 

Hinimel,  Freid  Heinrich,  a  melodious,  but 
unimaginative  composer,  born  1765,  died  1814. 

Hodj^eH,  Dr.  Edward,  an  English  musician  and 
organist,  was  born  at  Bristol,  1796,  and  was 
organist  of  Clifton  church.  In  1838  he  came 
to  New  York  and  became  organist  of  St. 
John's,  and  in  1846  at  Trinity.  Returned  to 
England  1863.  Died  1867.  His  daughter, 
Faustina  Hasse  Ilodges^  is  an  organist,  as 
is  also  his  son,  Rev.  J .  S.  Hodges. 

HOtTniaiin,  a  ceL-brated  name  in  literature 
and  music  in  Germany.  Among  the  chief 
composers  by  this  name  were:  Ernst  Theo- 
dor^dL  highly  original  composer  anu  iittera- 
teiir^  as  well  as  jurist,  b.  1776,  d.  1822.  H. 
was  an  extremely  clever  but  fantastic  news- 
paper writer,  and  many  of  his  pieces  have 
been  translated,  one  by  Carlyle.  He  wrote 
also  II  operas,  a  requiem,  two  symphonies, 
etc.  Karl  Julius  A.  H.,  b.  1801  atRaiisbon, 
lives  at  Lobschiitz,  and  is  author  of  ^^  History 
of  Musicians  in  Silesia  from  960  to  1830,'" 
also  of  several  other  musical  histories,  as  well 
as  very  many  compositions,  songs,  chorales, 
piano  pieces,  concertos  for  different  instru- 
ments, an  operette,  etc.  yo/iann  George^  an 
organist  and  founder  of  musical  theory,  born 
1700,  died  1780.  Composer  of  many  church 
cantatas,  400  serenades,  concertos,  etc.  Lud- 
wig^  a  clever  composer,  b.  at  Berlin,  1830, 
where  he  lives  as  teacher  of  singing,  conduc- 
tor, etc.  Heinrich  Anton^  violiu  virtuoso 
and  conductor,  1770-1842.  His  brother, 
Phillip  Ktirl^  was  a  pianist  and  prolific  com- 
poser.    1769-1820. 

Hofniailll,  Heinrich  (hin  -rlk),  a  talented  and 
progressive  composer  of  the  present  time. 
Born  Jan.  13,  1842,  iu  Berlin,  where  he  stud- 
ied piano  and  composition  with  Kullak, 
Dehn,  and  Wiierzt,  and  still  resides.  Is  the 
composer  of  operas,  symphonies,  songs, 
and  especially  a  number  of  very  successful 
cantatas  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  "The 
Fable  of  the  Fair  Melusine,'  "Cinderella,"'' 
"  Loreley,'^  etc..  which  have  been  extremely 
successful.  Hofmann  is  a  pleasing  composer, 
and  a  good  colorist  with  orchestra. 

Holt'lliail.  Richard,  a  distinguished  piano-forte 
virtuoso,  teacher  and  composer  in  New  York. 
Born  in  Manchester,  England,  May  24,  1831. 
Came  to  New  Yoik  in  1S46  or  1847,  where  he 
has  since  held  high  rank  as  teacher  and 
pianist. 
Hoftlliail.  Edward,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
a  popular  writer  of  light  salon  pieces. 
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Hohlflott^  (Ger.  hoi  -flo'-te),  hollow-toned 
flute.  An  organ  stop  producing  a  thick  and 
hollow  flute-tone.      Usually  of  8  ft. 

Holllistook.  K.iil,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
violinist,  and  musician,  of  Philadelphia.  Born 
1828  at  Brunswick.  Came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1848. 

Holden,  Oliver,  one  of  the  original  American 
psaltr.odists,  acarpenter  by  trade.  Published 
his  "American  Harmony"  about  1790.  Died 
at  Chariestown,  1831. 

Holmes,  Alfred,  a  talented  composer  and  fine 
violinist.  Born  at  London  1837.  Died  1876. 
His  principal  works  were  his  symphonies, 
'  *  Robin  Hood''  and  the  *'  The  Siege  of 
Pans." 

Home  Sweet  Home.  This  melody  occurs 
in  Bishop's  opera  of  "  Clari,"  1823.  It  is 
designated  as  a  "Sicilian  Air,"  but  is  very 
possibly  Bishop's  own. 

Homophony,  the  same  in  sound.  Equivalent 
to  unisoKy  and  opposed  to  P.  ly phony,  or 
manifold  sound  Now  commonly  applied  to 
music  in  which  the  parts  all  move  together, 
instead  of  imitations,  etc.,  as  in  polyphonic 
style. 

Hook  E.  &  G.  G.,  and  Hastings,  a  firm  of  organ 
builders,  established  in  Boston  about  :835, 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  occupying  the 
foremost  place  among  American  builders. 
Their  work  is  remarkable  for  sweetness  and 
purity  of  voicing, 

Hopkins,  Edwards  John,  an  English  organist 
and  composer  of  church  music,  born  at  West- 
minster 1818.      Died  at  Ventnor  1873 

Hopkins,  E.  Jerome,  an  indefatigable  teacher 
of  chorus  singing,  and  eccentric  pianist  and 
organist  in  New  York  son  of  the  late  Bishop 
Hopkins,  of  Vermont.  H.  publishes  ^'^  The 
Orpheonist^"  a  curious  musical  periodical, 

Horn,  IhYeneh  Horn,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  important  brass  instruments 
in  the  orchestra.  Is  composed  of  a  tube  17 
feet  in  length,  rolled  into  a  spiral  form. 
Modern  instruments  are  furnished  with  valves 
on  the  same  plan  as  tho^e  of  the  cornet,  and 
crooks  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  pitch 
of  the  whole  tube  The  tone  of  the  horn  is 
peculiarly  soft  ami  pure,  It  is  an  extremely 
difficult  instrument  to  learn  to  play,  and  the 
instruction  books  are  said  by  players  to  be  in- 
correct. 

Hornenian.  Johann  Ole  Emil,  a  Danish  com- 
poser, b.  1809,  d.  1870,  at  Copenhagen. 

Hornenian,  a  young  German  composer,  edu- 
cated at  Leipsic,  well  known  by  his  pretty 
overture  to  "Aladdin."     Born  about  1850. 

Hornpipe,  an  English  dance  in  common  time, 
rather  quick. 

Horsley,  William,  Mus.  Doc,  an  English  or- 
ganist, and  glee  and  church  composer.  Born 
1774,  died  1858. 

Huobald  (huk'-biild),  a  monk  of  St.  Amaud. 
in  Flanders,  born  about  B40,  died  932.  aged 
Q2.  The  author  of  the  earliest  treatise  on 
harmony  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Owing 
to  the  imperfect  notation  he  employs,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  real  intention  of  his 
music.  But  on  the  whole  it  sounds  to  us 
dreadfully  crude.  It  consists  of  parallel  4ths 
and  5lhs. 


Huguenots,  Les.  Opera  in  5  acts,  by  Meyer- 
beer.    1836. 

Hullall,  John,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  leaLhcr, 
of  singing  and  musical  educator  in  Engla?>^^.  i*^. 
Born  at  Worcester  1812.     Came  early  to  l.i 
don,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since.     In  1838.  ^ 
after  composing    several   small    operas.    Mr.  y' 
HuUah  turned  his   attention    to  the  popular  " 
instruction  in   vocal   music   in  which  he   has 
ever  since  been  engaged.      Hullah  advocates 
the  "fixed   Do,'     as    distinguished   from  the 
"movable  Do  "  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  schools. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  text-books  of  mu- 
sic, a  lecturer  and  professor  of  vocal  musician 
Queen's  College,    London,   and    Inspector  of 
Training  Schools  for  the   United   Kingdom. 
His  lectures  on  Musical  History  are  very  in- 
teresting.     2  vols.) 

Humor  (Ger.  hu-mor).     Whim;  fancy. 

Hunioreske  (Ger.  hu-mor-es  -ke).  A  title 
adopted  by  Schumann  for  his  piano-forte 
piece,  op.  20. 

Humphry,  Pelham,  an  English  composer  of 
anthems,  songs,  etc.      B.  1647.     D.  1674. 

Hummel  (hum  -meh,  J.  N.,a  celebrated  pian- 
ist, and  an  elegant  and  in  some  sense,  classi- 
cal composer  for  the  piano,  was  the  son  of  a 
musician, and  born  at  Presburg,  1778.  About 
1786  He  became  an  inmate  of  Mozart's  house, 
and  for  two  years  enjoyed  his  instruction. 
He  traveled  several  yrars  a.s  a  concert  pian- 
ist, studied  composition  at  Vienna  with 
Albrechtsberger,  was  from  1804  to  181 1  Capell- 
meister  to  Prince  Eslerhazyin  Haydn's  place, 
and  afterwards  lived  at  Weimar,  with  frequent 
journeys  to  Russia,  France,  England,  etc. 
Died  at  Weimar,  1837.  He  wrote  3  operas,  2 
masses,  much  piano  music  etc.  He  had  good 
musicianship,  elegance  of  style,  but  little 
force  and  concentration  As  a  pianist  he  was 
for  some  time  the  rival  of  Moscheles  at 
Vienna. 

Hunten,  Fran9ois  (boon  -ten),  a  French  pian- 
ist and  composer,  author  of  niany  light  pieces 
for  piano,  studies,  etc       B    about  1810. 

Hurdy-gurdy,  an  obsolescent  instrument, 
somewhat  resembling  a  viola  or  large  violin. 
The  strings  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of 
the  friction  of  a  wooden  wheel  let  into  the 
belly,  just  above  the  tail-piece,  and  revolved 
by  means  of  a  crank.  Two  of  the  four  strings 
are  used  for  melody  strings,  or  chanters,  and 
are  stopped  by  means  of  keys  on  the  finger- 
board. The  other  two  are  drones  and  sound 
continuously  when  the  instrument  is  played. 
It  is  essentially  a  peasant's  instrument. 

Hutchinson  Family,  a  family  of  natural 
singers,  born  in  Milford.  New  Hampshire. 
Four  of  the  brothers,  born  from  1818  to  1828, 
were  very  noted  as  temperan  e  ard  anti- 
slavery  singers  throughout  the  Northern 
States  and  England  from  1846  to  1858.  Later 
they  were  broken  up,  and  are  now  represented 
by  John  and  his  family  and  Asa  and  his 
family.  They  had  musical,  voices  and  sang 
simply. 

Hymn,  a  song  of  praise  to  Deity.  A  lyrical 
poem  for  singing  in  church. 

Hymn   of  Praise,  The,  a  cantata   by  Men- 
delssohn, in  1840. 
Hyper  (Ger.  hi  -per).    Above. 
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lamblliS,  a  poetical  and  musical  foot,  consisting 

«       of  one  short  and  one  long  syllable. 

Idea,  a  theme  or  subject. 

Idea.!,  that  which  is  expressive  of  the  'dea.  See 
Part  IV 

Idonieneo  Re  di  t'reta  (ee-do-man  -a-o 
ra  dee  kree-ta).  '"  Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete," 
opera  seria  in  3  acts,  by  Mozart.     1781. 

Idyl,  ii'-dlb-  or  Idylle  (Fr.  ee-dil),  a  short 
poem  in  pastoral  style  ;  an  eclogue. 

II  iltal    eel,    the. 

Im  (Ger.  in  dem),  in  the. 

^Imagination,  the  faculty  of  forming  lively 
images  withiEi  one's  mind,  of  scenes,  histories, 
sounds,  plays.     It  is  the  same  as  Pliantasie. 

Imboooatura  (Ital.  eem-bok-ka- too -ra). 
The  mouthpiece  of  a  wind  instrument. 

lnibrOg;lio  (hal.  eem-brol'-yo),  confusion, 
want  ot  distinct  idea^. 

Imitation,  the  repetition  of  a  melodic  figure 
or  motive  called  antucedent^  previously  ap- 
pearing in  another  voice.  Imitation  takes 
place  ■' in  the  unison,"  ?'.£■.,  at  the  same  pitch, 
in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  above  or 
below.  Strict  imitation  is  an  exact  repeti- 
tion of  the  antecedent  ;  Free  imitation  an 
approximate  imitation,  one  or  more  of  the 
intervals  being  enlarged  or  diminished. 

Immei*(Ger.  Im'-mer).     Always,  ever. 

Imperfect,  less  than  perfect.  Applied  to  in- 
tervals to  denote  that  they  are  too  small. 

Imperfect  Consonances,  the  major  and 
minor  thirds  and  sixths,  as  well  as  their  com- 
pounds with  octaves. 

Imperfect    Cadence,   a  full  cadence   in 

which  the  soprano  ends  on  the  third  of  the 
chord. 

Impeto  (Ital.  eem  -p6-t6).  Impetuosity,  ve- 
hemence. 

ImpetUOSO  (Ital.  eem-pa-too-o'-zo).  Impet- 
uously, vehemently. 

Impresario  (Ital.  eem-pre-za-re-6).  A 
manager  of  operas  or  concerts. 

Impromptu  (Fr.  ahn-promp'-too).  An  ex- 
temporaneous production.  A  light  and  spon- 
taneous composition. 

Improperia  (Lat.)  The  Reproaches.  A 
series  of  antiphons  and  responses  used  in  the 
solemn  service  of  the  morning  of  Good  Fri- 
day. 

Improvisare  (Ital.  em-pro-ve-za -re).  To 
improvise. 

Improvisateur  (Fr.  ahn-pro-ve-za-tiir ). 
An  improviser. 

Improvlssatore  (Ital  eem-pro-ve-sa-to-re). 
One  who  sings  or  declaims  in  verse  or  music 
extemporaneously. 

Improvisation,  the  act  of  singing,  playing, 
or  composing  music  without  previous  prepara- 
tion.    The  composition  so  produced. 

In  alt.  tones  above  the  F  of  the  Sth  line  of  the 
treble  staff. 

In  altissimo  (Ital.al-tees -se-mo).  The  oc- 
tave above  the  preceding. 

Incalzando  (Ital.  een-kal-zan'-do).  Some- 
what quicker  (than  the  preceding  part). 

Incarnatus  est  (Lat.  In-kar-na-toos  est), 
"  and  was  born."  A  part  of  the  Credo,  usual- 
ly set  to  slow  music. 


Indeciso  (Ital.  een-de-tshee'-z6)-.  Undecided, 
wavering  ;  with  unsteady  time. 

Inflex,  the  old  name  for  "  direct,"  which  see. 

Inditlerente  (Ital.  een -dif- fg-ran'- te). 
Coldly,  indifferenily. 

Infinite  Canon,  also  called  Endless  Canon. 
A  canon  without  proper  ending,  each  part 
leading  back  to  the  beginning,  like  a  round. 

Inflection,  any  change  of  pitch  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  tone  ot  the  voice. 

Infra  (Lat.  in'-fia).     Beneath. 

Inlialt  (Ger.  en-halt).     Content ;  meaning. 

lunig  (Ger,  in'-nig).  Cordial,  fervent,  sincere, 
devout.  Used  by  Beethoven  and  Schumann 
in  the  last  senses. 

Innocentemente  (Ital.  een-no-tshan-tl- 
man -te).  Innocently;  in  a  simple  and  artless 
style. 

In  Partita  (Ital.  par-lee'-ta).     In  score.     See 

*'  Score." 

In  t^uesta  Toniba  (Ital.  een  kwes-ta  tom'- 
ba),  "  In  this  I'omb."  A  celebrated  contral- 
to song  of  Beethoven's.  1808.  Also  effective 
for  bass.    Much  sung  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

InquietO  (Ital.  een-kwe-a'-to).  Restless,  un- 
easy. 

Instante  (Ital.  een-stan-te).     Instantly. 

Instanteniente  (Ital.  een-stan-te-man-te). 
Vehemently,  urgently. 

Institute,  Prix  de  I'  (prees  dQ  IJn-sti-tut), 
"  Prize  of  the  Institute."  A  prize  founded 
by  Napoleon  III  in  1839,  of  20,000  francs, 
awarded  biennially  to  the  member  of  the  In- 
stitute most  deserving  of  it.  It  has  once 
been  taken  by  a  musician,  Felicien  David,  in 
1867. 

Institute,  any  body  or  society  established  un- 
der law  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Institute  Rationale,  a  great  national  in- 
stitution in  France,  established  by  the  Direc- 
tory in  1795.  It  consists  of  5  Departments: 
I,  Academie  Fransaise.  2,  Inscriptions  ei 
Beiles-Lettres.  3,  Sciences.  4,  Beaux  Arts, 
5,  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. 

Instrument,  in  general  a  tool.  In  music  an 
apparatus  for  producing  musical  sound-^, 
Orchestral  instruments  consist  of  the  strings^ 
violin  family  ;  the  7£'/«f^(7i'^<?rt'),  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinettes,  and  bassoons,'  and  {brass\^  horns^ 
trumpets,  trombones,  ophicleid.  tuba,  etc., 
percussion^  drums,  triangle,  cymball,  tam- 
bourine, etc.  All  wind  instruments  are  re- 
garded as  descended  from  the  pipe,  and  all 
stringed  instruments  from  the  lyre. 

Instrumentation,  the  art  of  writing  for 
orchestra.  Berlioz  has  a  book  on  the  subject. 
See  also  the  2nd  Vol.  of  J.  C.  Lobe's  Kompo- 
sitionslehre.  Also  a  primer  of  the  Novello 
series. 

Intendente  (Ital.  een-ten-dan'-te).  Director, 
conductor. 

In  Tempo  (Ital.  tSm-po),  in  time,  i.e.  resum- 
ing the  proper  movement  after  a  ritard. 

Interlude,  a  short  passage  played  between  the 
stanzas  of  a  song  or  hymn.  Also  a  light  play 
introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  drama. 
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Intermezzo  (Ital.  een-ter-mat'-s6).  An  in- 
teilude,  or  intermediate  piece  between  two 
others.  An  interlude,  a  name  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Schumann  to  designate  short  and 
not  very  important  pieces.  An  /.  was  origi- 
nally of  a  light  and  pleasing  character. 

Interval,  difference  of  pitch  between  tones. 
Intervals  are  named  from  the  number  of  de- 
grees of  the  scale  they  include.  X  second  is 
the  interval  between  any  tone  of  the  scale 
and  the  next  ab:)ve  or  below.  A  third  x.^y^'?- 
to  the  next  tone  but  one,  etc.  I'he  represen- 
tation of  an  interval  is  determined  by  its  na- 
ture. A  second  is  represented  by  two  notes 
on  adjacent  degrees  of  the  staff;  a  third  by 
two  notes  on  successive  lines,  or  successive 
spaces,  etc.  Intervals  whii^h  sound  alike,  as 
the  minor  third  and  augmented  second,  are 
introduced  and  resolved  differently.  Like 
different  words  of  the  same  sound,  they  can 
not  be  determined  when  standing  alone,  as 
/i?7  and  ale;  plain  and />/ane:  so  and  seir; 
can  to  be  able,  and  can  a  receptacle.  The 
manner  of  their  use  explains  their  meaning, 
and  the  true  spelling  thereupon  follows.  The 
principal  intervals  in  perfect  intonation  are 
represented  by  mathematical  ratios,  those  of 
the  tempered  scale  are  not  easy  to  determine, 
and  almost  impossible  to  produce  on  different 
instruments  twice  alike,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  tuning.  (See  "  Temperament.'*' and 
*'  Scale  ratios.'')  The  ratios  of  the  principal 
intervals,  beginning  with  the  most  consonant. 
Si.xQOcta^'e'ZW  ;  ■^^x fifth  3:2;  \)e.x /ourth  4  :  3, 
maj.  third  5:4;  min.  third  6:5;  maj. 
second  ?>  :  7,  9  ;  8,  and  10  :  9.  according  to  its 
place  in  the  scale  ;  min.  second  14  :  13,  15  :  14, 

.6:15. 

Intervals.  Perfect.  The  unison,  octave,  4th 
and  5th  which  occur  between  the  tonic 
and  the  4th,  5th,  and  8th  of  the  major  scale. 
These  are  called  perfect  because  they  have 
perfect  '*  complements,''  and  because  they 
are  the  only  consonant  intervals  of  those  de- 
nominations. 

Intervals.  Major.  Second;,  3ds,  6ths,,  jths, 
and  Qths,  between  the  tonic  of  the  major 
scale  and  the  corresponding  diatonic  tones. 

Intervals,  Minor.  Seconds,  3ds,  6ths,  yths, 
antl  Qths,  a  chromatic  semi-tone  f-maller  than 
the  major  intervals  of  the  tame  name. 

Intervals,  Augmented.  A  chromatic  semi- 
lone  larger  than  major  or  perfect  intervals. 

Intervals,  Diminished.  A  chromatic  semi- 
tone smaller  than  perfect  or  minor  intervals. 

Interrupted  C'adenee.  called  also  evaded 

cadence,  .a  cadence  that  is  interrupted  by  the 
unexpected  entrance  of  some  other  chord 
(usually  the  sixth  degree)  where  the  tonic 
was  expected. 

Intonare  (Ital.  een-t5-na'-re).  To  pitch  the 
voice  ;  to  sound  the  key  note  ;  to  intone. 

Intrada  (Ital.  een-tra -da).     An  introduction. 

Intrepido  (Ital.  een-tra -pe-do).  Intrepid, 
bold. 

Introduetion,  a  short  preparatory  move- 
ment. 

Intonation,  the  pitch.  Also  the  introductory 
notes  of  the  Plain  Song  where  the  precentor 
is  hunting  for  the  key. 

Introit  (!n-tr6  -It,  or  Fr.  ahn-trvvS).  Entrance, 
a  hymn  or  anthenr  sung  while  the  priest 
enters  within   the   rails  at   the    communion 


table,  or  at  the  opening  of  the  service.  An- 
ciently sung  while  the  faithful  were  entering 
the  church. 

Invention,  a  name  given  by  J.  S.  Bach  to 
certain  small  piano-forte  pieces  in  two  and 
three  parts. 

Inversion,  a  turning  upside  down.  In  har- 
inony  the  change  Iroman  interval  to  its  com- 
plement. Also  the  substitution  of  the  3rd,  5th. 
or  7th  of  a  chord  as  bass,  instead  of  the  root, 
the  natural  bass.  In  counterpoint  the  inter- 
change of  voices,  the  higher  becoming  the 
lower,  and  vice  versa^  2l\.  vome  pre-contrived 
interval,  which  may  be  the  octave,  ninth, 
tenth,  or  twelfth.  In  vielody  the  repetition 
of  a  motive  or  pjhrase,  with  its  ups  and  downs 
reversed.  In  the  inversion  of  a  chord,  the 
^*  combination  tone"  remains  unchanged, 
hence  the  identity  of  the  chord  is  unaffected 
by  it. 

Ionic  Key         |    One  of  the  church  keys,  hav- 

lonian  Blode  (  ing  the  tones  C  D  E  F  G 
ABC,  being  in  fact  our  major  scale. 

Iperniestra,  an  opera  libretto,  by  Metastasio, 
which  has  been  by  18  composers.  Among 
them  Sarti,  Jommelli,  Hasse  and  Gluck. 

Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  "  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,''  tragic  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Gluck.  1774. 

Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  "  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,"  tragic  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Gluck. 
■779. 

Irene  (I-reen).  An  English  version  of  Gou- 
nod's ^^ Reitie  de  Snba.''^     1865. 

IrlandaiS  (Fr.  eer-lahn-da).  An  air  or  dance 
tune  in  the  Irish  style. 

Irish  Music. is  noted  chiefly  for  its  sweet  and 
pathetic  melody,  and  tor  its  wild  and  devil- 
may-care  dance  tunes. 

Irresolute  (Ital.  ee-ra-zo-loo-to).  Irreso- 
lute, wavering. 

Isochronous,  in  equal  time. 

Isotonic  S.ystem,  a  system  of  tuning  in  ab- 
solutely equaj  temperament. 

IstesSO  (Ital.  ees-ta'-s6).     The  same. 

Isouard,  Nicolo,  a  prolific  French  composer  of 
operas,  distinguished  by  melody  and  freedom 
from  vulgarity.     1775-1818. 

Israel  in  Egypt,  the  5th  of  Handel's  ora- 
tories. 1738.  This  work  contains  a  greater 
number  of  bare-f.<ced  plagiarisms  from  other 
composers  than  was  perhaps  ever  offered  in  a 
great  work  by  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  distin- 
guished, nevertheless,  for  grandeur  and  mo- 
notony. 

Italian  Music  was  formerly  noted  for  it- 
scientific  cleverness,  and  always  for  its  melody 
and  pleasing  quality.  See  Lessons  xxxix  and 
xli. 

Italiana  in  Algieri.  L',  "  The  Italian  in 
Algiers."     Comic  opera  by  Rossini.     1813. 

Italian  Sixth,  a  name  sometimes  given  the 
chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  and  maj.  third, 
as  Vib  F  B. 

Ite.  .llissa  Est.  "Go!  Mass  is  finished." 
The  dismissal  anthem  in  the  Mass. 

Jack,  an  upright  piece  of  wood  standing  on  a 
key  of  the  harpsichord,  bearing  on  its  upper 
end  a  transverse  piece  of  crow-quill  to  twang 
the  string  in  passmg,  when  the  key  i-  pressed 
by  the  finger.  In  the  piano  the  Jack  is  the 
upright  lever  of  the  action,  communicating  the 
motion  from  the  key  to  the  hammer. 
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Jackson,  William,  an  English  violinist,  organ- 
ist and  composer.  Born  at  Exeter  T730.  Died 
1803,  Author  of  several  operas  and  dramati- 
cal works,  and  writings  about  music. 

JadiSOIlt  William,  an  organist  and  chorus 
master,  whose  earliest  business  was  that 
of  a  tallow-chandler,  and  who  educated 
himself,  was  born  at  Masham  1816.  Was  the 
author  of  an  oratorio  '''The  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Babylon,"  1845,  ^"^  several  can- 
tatas.    Died  1866. 

tlaoksoii,  Samuel,  an  organist,  composer  and 
arranger  of  music,  and  teacher,  in  New  York. 

«Ia<lasSOllll,  Saloman,  a  many-sided  composer 
of  the  present  time,  was  born  at  Breslau  in 
183 1,  and  studied  with  Hesse,  Lustner, 
Brosig,  and  at  Leipsic.  In  1852  became  resi- 
dent in  Leipsic  and  conductor  of  the 
"  Euterpe"  society.  J.  is  a  teacher  of  har- 
mony, composition  and  piano  in  theConserva- 
torium,  and  a  fruitful  composer  of  piano 
pieces, songs,  symphonies,  etc. 

Jailill,  Louis  Emmanuel,  a  French  composer, 
of  Belgian  origin,  conductor  and  teacher,  who 
wrote  very  many  patriotic  songs,  much  cham- 
ber music,  and  several  operas.  Born  1768  at 
Ver'-ailles.      Died  in  Paris  1853. 

Jaellil^t  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  (written  Jdhns^ 
yansl,  royal  music  director  at  Berlin,  was 
born  1809.  He  has' composed  and  arranged 
much  (or  the  piano,  and  is  author  of  an  ex- 
haustive thematic  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

Jaoll,   Alfred  (yal),  a  distinguished  piano-forte 

virtuoso,  was  born  at  Trieste,  Mar.  >,  1832, 
studied  the  violin  and  piano  at  an  early  age, 
and  made  his  first  public  appearances  as 
pianist  at  the  age  of  11.  From  this  time  for- 
ward his  success  as  a  virtuoso  was  very  great. 
In  1843  h^  settled  in  Pari-.,  but  left  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  m  1847,  and  soon  afterwards 
came  to  America.  In  1851  and  1852  he  played 
with  great  success  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Since  1854  he  has  divided  his  time  between 
England  and  the  Continent.  Jaell  is  an  ele- 
gant pianist,  with  great  fluency  and  neatness 
of  technic,  but  not  much  depth.  He  married 
a  pianist,  Miss  Trautmann,  in  1866. 

Jatt'e,  Montz  (yaf-fa  ),  A  good  violinist  and 
composer,  living  at  Berlin.  Born  [835  Au- 
thor of  two  operas,  a  string  quartette,  etc., 
and  a  superior  leader  of  a  quartette. 

•lallll.  Otto  (yanl,  the  biographer  of  Mozart, 
and  a  distinguished  philologist,  archaeologist 
and  writer  on  art  and  music.  Born  June  16, 
1813,  at  Kiel.  Studied  there  and  at  Berlin 
and  Leipsic  ;  took  his  degree  in  1831.  Lived 
at  Bonn  1855  ^o  1869.  Died  that  year  at  Gotl- 
ingen.  His  great  work  of  musical  interest  is 
his  ''  W.  A.  Mozart,"  1856-59. 

Jail  rUiiecher  fur  llusikalischeWis- 

senschaft,  "  Yearbooks  of  Musical  Sci- 
ence.'" Published  in  1863  and  1867,  containing 
many  valuable  papers,  t  Breitkoff  &  Hiirtel, 
Leipsic.) 
tJaleo  de  Xeres  (Spa.  ha  -UX-o  da  ha-res). 
A  Spanish  national  dance,  of  a  quick,  light 
character.      Frequently  introduced  in  operas. 

JailllOta,    (yan-not  -ta),    the    leading 

Italian  teacher  of  singing  in  Cincinnati. 

Jean  de  Paris,  "John  of  Paris,"  comic 
opera  in  2  acts  by  Boieldieu.     1812. 


Jenny  Bellf  comic  opera  in  3  acts  by  Auber, 

1855.     The  scene  is  laid  in  England. 

Jensen,  Adolph  (yen  -sen),  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  and  pleasing  composers  of  the 
present  time.  Born  Jan.  12,  1837,  at  Konigs- 
berg.  Was  a  pupil  of  Ehlert  and  Marpurg. 
He  has  published  very  many  works,  songs, 
piano  pieces,  etc.,  in  a  style  somewhat  re- 
sembling Schumann,  but  more  pleasing  and 
not  so  deep.  His  studies  for  piano,  op.  32, 
are  worthy  of  particular  mention  as  affording 
anagreeable  introduction  to  Schumann.  Died 
at  Baden-Baden,  1879. 

Jepthall,  Handel's  last  oratorio.  His  blind- 
ness came  on  during  its  composition.  1751. 
This  subject  was  also  set  by  Bartholemon  at 
Florence  in  1776,  and   Reinthaler  about  1855. 

Jerusalem,  grand  opera  in  4  acts  by  Verdi, 
bemg  a  French  adaptation  of**  I  Lombardi.^' 
Also  an  oratorio  in  3  parts  by  H.  H.  Pierson, 
1852. 

Jessonda,  a  grand  German  opera  in  3  acts  by 
Spohr,     1823. 

Jeiine  Heurf,  Le,  opera-comique  in  2  acts 
by  Mehul.     1797. 

Jeu  (Fr.  zhuh),  play.  The  style  of  playing  an 
instrument.     Also  a  register  in  an  organ. 

Jeux  (Fr.  zhuh.  plural  of  the  preceding).  Stops. 

Jeux  d'  AnclieS  (Fr.  zhiih  d'ansh).  Reed 
stops. 

Jeu  4;rande  (Fr.  zhuh  gran'-de).  The  full 
organ. 

Joaollim,  Joseph  (yo-akh'-eem),  the  greatest 
of  living  violin  player*-,  was  born  at  Kittsee, 
June  28,  11^31.  He  began  to  play  the  violin 
at  5  years  of  age.  In  1843,  ^  ^^y  ^^  *2.  al- 
ready an  accomplished  player,  he  went  to 
Leipsic.  where  his  remarkable  talent  was 
recognized  by  all,  and  he  remained  with 
David,  and  at  ihe  same  time  made  thorough 
studies  in  literature  and  musical  composition, 
until  1850,  when  his  career  a?,  virtuoso  began, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  wuh  thegreat- 
est  distinction  and  honor.  In  1868  he  became 
headof  the  "*  High  School  for  Musical  Execu- 
tion "  in  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  resided 
and  labored,  with  the  most  beneficent  results 
Joachim  is  noted  for  the  breadth,  erace,  ten- 
derness and  deep  feeling  of  his  playing,  as 
well  as  for  his  unapproachable  technique,  in 
which  respect  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 
He  is  also  a  composer  of  exceptional  ability. 
His  greatest  work  is  his  **  Hungarian  Con- 
certo," op.    II. 

Joan  of  Arc,  opeia  in  3  acts,  by  Balfe,  1837. 

Joeonde,  ou  Les  Coureurs  d'Aventure,  comic 
opera  in  3  acts,  by  Ibouard,  1814. 

John  the  Baptist,  an  oratorio  in  two  parts, 
by  Dr.  G.  A.  Macfarren.  Produced  at  the 
Bristol  Festival  in  1873. 

Jodeln  {Ger.  yu'-d'ln).  A  style  of  singing 
peculiar  to  the  Tyrolese  peasants,  the  natural 
voice  and  the  falsetto  being  used  alternately. 

Joie  (Fr.  zhwa).     Joy",  gladness. 

Jommelli,  Niccolb,  (yom-mel'-lee).  A  dis- 
tinguished Neapolitan  opera  composer.  Born 
at  Aversa  1714,  and  thoroughly  educated  in 
music,  at  first  at  home,  and  afterwards  in 
Naples.  Jommelli  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  opera  composer  in  1737,  with  great 
success.  The  following  twenty  years  were 
passed  at  Venice,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  again 
at  Naples,  where  for  the  most  of  the  time  his 
operas  had  distinguished  success.    Died  1774. 
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•Jones,  Sir  Wm.,  the  learned  orientalist,  was  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  on  ''  The  Musical  Modes  of 
the  Hindus,"  1784.  Born  1746  at  London. 
Died  at  Calcutta  1794. 

•lOng^leur.S  (Fr.  zhonh-glur).  An  okl  term 
for  the  itinerant  musicians  of  tlie  10th  and 
following  centuries. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  the  8th  of  Handers 
oratorios,  1743. 

•f  OSepIl,  opera  comic  in  3  acts,  by  Mehul.  1807. 
2.  Oiatorio  in  two  parts  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren.     Produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival,  1877. 

•loshua,  the  i4lh  of  Handel's  oratorios,  1747. 

Josquiu,  Despr^s  (yos-keen'  da-pra  ).  One 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Ne-therlands 
school,  and  the  imme  Hate  predecessor  in 
niusical  history  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
near  St.  Qucntin.  He  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser, and  left  19  masses,  about  50  secular 
pieces,  150  motets  with  sacred  words,  etc. 
His  works  sound  somewhat  meagre  now^  but 
he  had  genuine  melody. 

Jota  (Spa.  ho -la),  A  Spanish  national  dance 
in  waltz  time.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in 
*'  Sarasate's  Spanish  Dances." 

Jubel-Floete  (Ger.  yoo  -bel  flO'-te).  An  organ 
stop  of  the  flute  species. 

Jubilate  I>eo  (Lat.  joo-be-lS'-te  dee-o). 
"■  O  be  joyful  iu  the  Lord.''  The  first  words 
of  the  looth  P>alm ;  is  used  as  a  canti- 
cle in  the  order  of  Morning  Prayer. 

Jubilee  Overture,  The,  a  celebrated  over- 
ture in  E,  op.  51),  composed  by  C.  M.  von 
Weber  for  the  festival  at  Dresden  in  1818.  It 
winds  up  with  "  God  save  the  King.'* 

Jut>llee.  rU©  Peace.  Two  monster  festi- 
vals by  th^s  name  were  held  in  Boston  1869 
and  1871,  under  the  inspiration  and  general 
direction  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Gilmore.  At  the  last 
there  was  an  orchestra  of  goo,  a  large  organ, 
a  chorus  of  14,000^  and  the  audience  room 
held  about  40,000. 

Judas  ]»IaceabeuS,  the  lalh  of  Handel's 
Oratorios.  Begun  July  9,  ended  Aug.  11, 
1746. 

JuditU,  I.  An  oratorio  by  Defesch,  173^.  2. 
An  oratorio  by  Dr  Arne,  1764.  3.  A  "*  Bibli- 
cal Cantata,'*  by  H.  Leslie,  1858. 

Juive,  La  (zhii-eev').  "The  Jewess,"  opera 
in  5  acts,  by  Hal^vy,  1835. 

Juliieu,  Louis  Antoine,  the  famous  band- 
master, and  the  first  to  brin^a  large  orchestra 
to  America,  was  bora  at  Sisterton,  April  23, 
i8i2.  In  1838  he  began  his  career  as  a  con- 
ductor in  London,  with  an  orchestra  of  90  and 
a  chorus  of  80.  From  time  to  time  he  en- 
larged his  resources,  employed  the  greatest 
solo  artists,  started  a  store,  leased  a  theater, 
and  so  made  much  money  and  rode  on  the 
highest  wave  of  popularity,  only  to  be  over- 
taken finally  by  financial  misfortunes.  He 
came  to  America  in  1853,  ^^^  remained  here 
until  i"54.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
again  lost  heavily,  removed  to  Paris,  and 
finally  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near  Paris  in 
i860.  To  this  enterprising,  ifsomewhat  char- 
latanish,  conductor,  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can public  owe  important  education  in  the 
taste  for  classical  music  and  finished  style  of 
performance. 


Juuifste  iilerieht.  Das.  Spohr's  first  ora- 
torio. i8(c».  N  -t  the  same  as  his  " 'I  he 
La-»t  Judgment." 

Jupiter  Symphony.  The.  MozanN  4^th 
and  last  symphony,  in  C  (  Kochel  55[)  T7S8. 
The    nam^    was   applied,   perhaps,  by  J.  B. 

Cramer. 

Just,  a  term  apnlied  to  all  consonant  intervals, 
and  to  the  strings  and  pipes  that  give  them 
with  exactness. 

JustO  (Ital.  yoos-to).     Exactness,  precision. 

Jung^maun,  Albert  (yoong  -man).  A  good 
pianist,  and  an  elegant  composer  of  puno 
pieces.  Born  1824  at  Langensalza.  Live.-»  in 
Vienna. 

Ei.af  ka,  Johann  Nepomuk,  pianist  and  silon 
composer,  was  born  May  17,  i-iig,  in  B'^>heniia. 
Studied  in  Vienna,  and  since  i8iO  h  ts  pro- 
duced a  c  n-,tant  succession  of  pleasing  com- 
positions for  the  piano. 

Kalkbrenner,  Friedrich  W.  M,.  was  in  his 

day  a  gi-sat  virtuoso  pianist  and  a  prolific 
compos  T.  He  was  born  near  Berlin  in  1788. 
Studied  in  Paris  at  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  carried  off  the  honors  for  his  pi. mo  play- 
ing. He  at  first  settled  in  Lcndon,  where  he 
had  fine  success  as  a  teacher  and  player,  but 
in  1824  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  re 
ceived  as  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Pleyel  & 
Co.,  piano-makers,  and  eventually  amassed 
a  fortune.  His  compositions  for  a  time  were 
held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  were  so  when 
Chopin  went  to  Pans  in  i8ii,but  they  are 
now  forgotten.  K.  was  an  elegant  pianist, 
but  without  a  large  tone  or  much  depth  of 
expression. 

Kalliwoda,  Johann  Wenzelslaus,  a  violin 
player  and  popular  composer,  was  born  at 
Prague  in  1800.  He  died  at  CarUruhe  in 
1866.  Was  the  author  of  7  symphonies,  he- 
sides  a  large  number  of  concertos,  quartettes, 
etc.,  which  were  melodious  and  well  written, 
but  not  of  permanent  value, 

Kanimer  (Ger.  kam.-mert,  chamber.     Katn- 

vier  MusikyQ\i2.xv)\i^x  music. 

Kanue,  Fr.  A.,  a  talented  German  composer 
and  poet,  born  1778  in  Saxony,  who  left  a 
number  of  operas  and  dramas.  Died  in  Vien- 
na, 1S33. 

Ka]^e11e  (Ger.  kap-pel  -15),  chapel.  A  musical 
e-itablishment,  usually  orchestral.  Ft  nerly 
applied  to  the  private  band  of  a  prince  or 
magnate,  but  now  app'ied  to  any  orche-»tra. 
Thus,  at  Berlin,  the  Kaiserlic'ie  Ronigliche 
Kapelle  (9/  musicians  called  Kammermuslker) 
forms  the  regular  orhcestra  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  with  two  Kapellemeisters  (conduc- 
tors), a  Concertmeister  (leader,  or  ist  violin), 
and  a  Balletdirigent  (.ballet-muster),  [Grove.] 

Itapelleuielster  (Ger.  kSp  -  pel  -  le-mis  - 
ter).     Conductor  of  an  orchestra.     See  above. 

K-eiser,  Reinhard  (rin  -hard  kiz-er"),  an  emi- 
nent German  operi  composer  of  the  olden 
time,  born  1673.  V ^r  40  years  from  i'^94  he 
rem  lined  at  Hamb  r:;,  a  favorite  composer. 
In  one  year  he  wrote  8  operas.  He  composed 
his  last  opera,  ""  Circe,''  in  1734,  and  died  in 
1739- 
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Keler-Bela  (wTiose  real  name  is  Albert  von 
Kelcr;  was  born  in  Hungary  in  1820.  In 
1845  he  be^un  study  in  Vienna,  and  in  iS^j, 
took  command  of  (iungPs  orchestra  in  Berlin. 
Presently  he  returned  to  Berlin  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Leadership  of  Lanner's  orches- 
tra. Has  composed  many  overtures,  waltzes, 
marches,  etc.,  characterized  by  brilliant  style, 
and  showy  instrumentation. 

Kellos;^,  Clara  Louise,  the  favorite  American 
soprano,  was  born  in  Sumterville,  N.  C,  in 
1842.  She  made  her  debut  as  Gilda  in  Rigo- 
lette  in  i86[,  since  which  she  has  been  con- 
stantly before  the  public.  She  is  a  conscien- 
tious artist,  has  a  voice  of  great  compass  and 
purity,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  England 
and  this  country. 

K.elly,  Michael,  an  Irish  composer  of  theatrical 
music.     1764-1826. 

Kent  Bugle,  an  improved  form  of  the  key 
bugle.  It  had  a  complete  chromatic  scale 
from  Bd  below  the  treble  staff  to  C  abjve. 
Superseded  by  sax-horns  and  cornets. 

Keolanthe,  Or  the  Unearthly  Bride,  opera 
in  2  acts  by  Balfe,  1841. 

Keraulophon  fker-nw'-lo-phon),  an  organ 
stop  of  string  tone  and  8  ft.  pitch. 

Kettle  I>runiS  are  copper  or  brass  basins 
with  a  head  of  skin  that  can  be  tuned  to  a 
true  musical  note.  Used  by  cavalry  and  in 
orchestras,  always  in  pairs  (tonic  and  domi- 
nant). 

Key,  a  mechanical  contrivance  through  which 
the  finger  produces  or  modifies  a  sound  in 
instruments. 

Key,  a  relationship  of  tones.  All  authentic 
modern  music  rests  upon  the  normal  key,  or 
tonal  system  from  which  all  our  harmony  is 
drawn.  Taking  any  tone  as  tonic  the  remain- 
ing seven  tones  of  the  octave  stand  in  the 
following  relations  to  it:  9-8,  5-4,  4-3,  3-2, 
5-3,  15-8,  2-1.  These  are  the  ratios  of  the 
major  scale.  The  same  tones  may  be  used  in 
the  minor  mode  without  alteration,  but  gene- 
rally K\\^/i/th  of  the  major  is  sharped  so  as  to 
make  a  major  seventh  in  the  minor.  Thus 
the  tones  C  D  E  F  G  A  B  C  make  the  key 
of  C.  If  G  sharp  be  taken  instead  of  G,  the 
key  becomes  A  minor.  The  subject  of  tona- 
lity has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
H^lmholtz,  to  whose  ''■  Tone  Sensations"  re- 
ference is  made. 

Key  Xote,  the  tone  of  a  key  from  which  all 
the  others  are  determined.  That  tone  of  a 
scale  which  makes  the  best  point  of  closing. 

Kiel,  Friedrlch  (k-el),  a  German  violinist,  and 
distinguished  master  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue  in  the  Berlin  Ho'chschule  for  music.  Is 
composer  of  a  Requiem,  a  Missa  Solemnis, 
and  in  1874  an  oratorio,  Christus.  Born  1821 
at  Puderbach. 

Kins'.  Matthew  Peter,  an  English  composer  of 
operas.      1773-1823. 

Kin^    f'harles   the   Hecond,  opera   in 

2  acts,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren,  1849. 
Kirohe  (keerk  -he),  church. 

Kirehe-<'antaten,     church     cantatas,     of 

which  Bach  left  a  large  number. 
Kirehner,    Thcodor  (Ueerk  -nerK  one  of  the 

most  talented  of  the  disciples  of  Schumann,  a 

composer  of  ^^wr,?  pieces  for   the  piano-forte. 

Born  18^4  at  Newkirchen.     Lives  at  Leipsic. 


KirnberiS^er,  Johann  Phillip  (keern-bar-ger). 
Composer  and  theorist  (most  of  the  latter 
being  false),  was  born  1721.  Lived  at  Berlin 
as  Kapellmeister  to  the  Princess  Amelia. 
Died  1783. 

Kit,  a  small  violin. 

Kittel,  Johann  Christian,  a  distinguished  or- 
gan virtuoso  and  composer,  one  of  the  last 
pupils  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Born  at  Erfurt  1732. 
Died  1809.  His  published  works  are  not  very 
important.  His  best  pupil  was  Ch.  Rink,  ot 
Darmstadt. 

Klavier,  see  Clavier. 

Klang  (Ger.  klang).     Sound. 

Klan;^-farbe  (Ger.  klang-far-be).  Tone- 
color. 

Klin^cniann,  Carl  fkllng'-ge-man),  a  Ger- 
man literary  man  and  poet,  author  of  many 
of  the  songs  which  Mendeissohn  set  to  music. 
Born  at  Limmer  1798.  Died  in  London,  186a, 
as  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Klein  (Ger,  kiln).     Little,  smaU. 

Klindwortli,    Carl,    one    of   the   best    living 

musicians  and  pianists,  most  distinguished  as 
editor  of  the  famous  **  Jurgensen  *'  edition 
of  Chopin.  Born  at  Hanover  1830.  In  1850 
he  went  to  Weimar  to  study  with  Liszt,  where 
he  was  the  associate  of  Raflf,  Biilow,  Priick- 
ner,  Wm.  Mason,  etc.,  being  especially  inti- 
mate with  the  latter.  From  1854  he  lived  14 
years  in  London.  Since  1868  he  has  been 
professor  of  piano-forte  in  the  Conservatory 
at  Moscow.  K.  has  distinguished  himself, 
also,  by  his  arrangement  of  the  piano  score  of 
Wagner's  ''  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen." 

KlOSS,  Karl  Johan.i  Chr.,  a  noted  organ 
virtuoso, "born  1792  at  Mohrungen,  and  served 
as  organist  and  director  in  various  places. 
Died  1853  at  Kiga.  Left  manj'  songs,  big  and 
little  piano  pieces,  organ  pieces,  etc. 

KlUgr^ardt,  August,  a  talented  German  com- 
poser and  director.  Born  in  1847  at  Kothen, 
educated  at  Dresden,  and  in  1873  became 
Hof kapellmeister  in  Naustrelitz.  Is  com- 
poser of  songs,  piano  pieces,  overtures,  etc., 
which  show  decided  originality. 

Knecllt,  Justin  Heinrich  (knekt),  a  noted  or- 
gan, piano,    and   violin   player,   theorist,  and 
composer  of  psalms,  motets,  cantatas,  sonatas, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  instruction  books.     Born  1752, 
,     died  1817. 

Knee  Stop,  an  organ  stop  worked  by  the  knee. 

Knell,  a  stroke  of  the  bell,  made  at  intervals, 
during  funerals. 

Knight.  Joseph  Phillip,  an  English  writer  of 
over  200  songs,  best  known  of  which  is  his 
"■  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep."  He  is 
a  good  organi  t.  Born  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
1812.     Was  at  one  time  a  clergyman. 

Knorr,  Julius,  a  German  pianist,  teacher,  and 
writer  about  music,  was  born  1807  at  Leipsic, 
and  appeared  in  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
with  success,  in  the  first  Chopin  piece  ever 
played  there.  He  was  concerned  with  Schu- 
mann and  Schunke  in  establishing  the  ""  New 
Journal  of  Music."     Died  June  1861, 

Koeh,  Henrich  Christoph  (kok),  was  a  labori- 
ous theorist  and  musical  lexicographer.  Born 
at  Rudolstadt,  1749.     Died  1816. 
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Kochel,  Dr.    Ludwig  RUter  von    (ku'kSl).     A 
learned   musician    and  naturalist,  the  author 
of  a    themitic    catalogue   of  all   of  Mozart's 
works.     (Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leipsic  1862.) 
Born  1800  at  Stein.     Died  at  Berlin  1877. 
fiLoehler,   Louis,  a  many-sided  German  musi- 
cian, especially  a  pianist,  musical  wriier  and 
teacher,    is    known    in    all    countries    by    his 
Eludes  for  piano.     Born  at    Brunswick  1820, 
was   educated    under   Sechter,    Seyfried   and 
Bocklet.     Since  1846  he  has  lived  ai  Ki>nigs. 
berg^  Prussia,  as  musical  director,  etc. 
Kcerner,  Gothilf  Wilhelm  (kur  -ner).     A  pro- 
lific   German  writer   of   musical   text-books, 
particularly  for  the  organ.     Born  1809.     Died 
at  Erfurt  1865. 
Kolbe,  Oscar  (kol'-bS).     A   theorist  and  com- 
poser.    Born  in  Berlin  1836. 
KolltnaJin,    A.,  a  musician,  born  a^  Hanover 
in  1756,  settled  in  England  as  organist  at   the 
German   chapel    in  London.     Was  author  of 
many  text  books  in  music. 
K.ontski,  Antoine,  a  fine  pianist  and  composer 
of  many  pleasing  salon  pieces.     Born  at  Cra- 
cow, 1817.     Lives  in  London. 
Kotzwara.,    Franz,   born   at   Prague,    hanged 
himself  in   Ireland   1791,  whether  in  remorse 
at   having    written  his  celebrated    fnorceaUy 
"  The  Battle  of  Prague,"  is  not  known. 
Krakoviak  (kra-ko-vT-ak),  called  also  Cra- 
covzenne^   a  Polish   dance    belonging  to   the 
neighborhood  of  Cracow.     Is  in  2-4  time,  in 
8  measure  periods. 
Krause,  Anton  ^,krow'-se),  a  good  pianist  and 
capable   director,  born    1834    at    Geithain  in 
Saxony.     Was   educated   at    Leipsic,  and  in 
1859  undertook  the  direction  of  the  concerts, 
etc.,  in    Barmen,  as   successor  of  Reinecke. 
Krause  is  author  of  10  sonatas,  60  studies, 
etc.,  for  the  piano-forte,  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed. 
KrebS,  J.  L.   K..,  a  distinguished  German  or- 
ganist and  composer  for  organ,  educated  un- 
der Bach  at  Leipsic,  and  in   1737  organist  at 
Zwickau.   Borni7i3.  Died  at  Altenberg,  1780. 
KrebS,  Marie,  the  celebrated  piano  virtuoso, 
was  born  of  a  musical  family  in  Dresden,  1851. 
In  her  5th  year  she  played  B.  K.  Burgmiiller^s 
25  studies,  op.  100,  with  pleasure  and  the  most 
satisfactory  completeness.     She  pursued  her 
studies   with    her  father  only.     Her  concert 
career  commenced  in    1862,  since  which  she 
has  played  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  with  the  greatent 
success.     Her    playing    is   distinguished    by- 
splendid  and  complete  technic,  and  genuine 
musical  feeling,  both  in  classical  and  brilliant 
music. 
Kreisleriana    (kris  -ler-t-a'-na),    wreaths. 
Schumann's  title  of  hi-,  op.    16,  '"eight  fan- 
tasias for  piano."     1838. 
Krejci,  Joseph,  director  of  Prague  Conserva- 
torium  of  Music.     Born  1822  at  Milostin.     An 
accomplished   musician,    a    superior   organist 
and    skillful    director,    and    a    composer    of 
church  music  (masses,  etc.),  as  well  as  over- 
tures, songs,  etc. 
Kreun,  Franz,  an  excellent  German  organist, 
composer  and  director.     Born   1816  at  Dross, 
in  Austria.     Studied  in  Vienna  with  Seyfried. 
In    1844    he    became    organist,   and   in    1862 
Kapellemeister  in  the  Royal  Cathedral  of  St. 
Michael.     Is  a  composer  of  masses,  vespers, 
a  symphony,  quartettes,  etc. 


HLretSOhmer,  Ed,  a  fine  organist  and  one  of 
the  foremost  dramatic  composers  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Born  1830.  Studied  in  Dresden, 
and  in  1854  became  organist  there.  Is  Hof- 
organist  and  Director  of  the  boys  of  the 
Royal  Chape!.  His  "  Geisterschlact ''  was 
sung  with  great  success  in  1865,  and  took  the 
prize.  His  great  5-act  opera,  *'  Die  Folkung- 
ers,''  was  successful  in  1874  and  1875. 

Kreutzer,  Konradin  (kroit'-zer).  a  talented 
and  favorite  song  and  opera  composer,  born 
17S2  in  Baden.  Was  well  educated,  and 
studied  medicine.  In  1805  he  became  pupil 
of  Albretchsberger  in  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1811,  and  composed  many  operas. 
In  1817  he  became  Kapellmeister.  Died  in 
Riga  1849.  K.  was  the  author  of  very  many 
successful  operas,  of  whi,h  perhaps  the  best 
known  is  ''  Das  Nachllager  in  Granada." 

Kreutzer,  Rudolph,  the  same  to  whom  Bee- 
thoven dedicated  the  famous  '*  Kreutzer  Son- 
ata," was  a  violinist  and  composer,  who  was 
born  at  Versailles  1766.  He  wasa  fine  musi- 
cian, and  especially  a  fine  violinist,  playing 
with  great  success  throughout  France  and 
Germany.  He  was  professor  of  the  violin 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Conservatoire, 
until  in  1824  a  broken  arm  compelled  him  lo 
stop  playing.     Died  1831  at  Geneva. 

Kreutzer  Sonata,  a  famous  piece  for  piano 
and  violin,  Beethoven  s  op.  47,  1803. 

Krieger,  Adam  (kreeg'-§r),  a  notable  Ger- 
man organist  and  composer,  1634-1666. 

Krue^er,  Wilhelm  K.  (kroig -er).  A  noted 
pianist  and  composer  of  parlor  pieces  for  the 
piano,  born  1820  at  Stuttgart.  Was  pupil  of 
Lindpaintncr.  Is  professor  of  piano  in  the 
Conservatorium. 

Krug,  Dietrich  (kroogt,  a  noted  pianist,  and 
author  of  a  large  instruction  book  for  it,  as 
well  as  many  piano  pieces.  Born  182 1  in  Ham- 
burg. 

Krumhorn  (crooked  horn).  An  8  ft.  reed 
stop  in  the  organ.  Otherwise  called  '"  cre- 
mona,"  *'  clarionet,"  etc.  The  name  is  not 
now  in  use. 

li.uecken,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  the  meljdious 
and  distinguished  song  writer,  was  born  at 
Blackede,  Hanover,  1810.  He  studied  counter- 
point at  Berlin,  and  with  Sechter  in  Vienna, 
and  orchestration  with  Hal^vy  in  Paris.  K. 
was  a  prolific  composer  of  operas,  sonatas,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  songs  and  duets  on  which  his 
fame  rests.     Lives  in  Schwerin. 

Kuhe,  Wilhelm  (koo'-e),  an  elegant  pianist 
and  composer,  was  born  in  1823  at  Prague, 
and  a  pupil  of  Tomaschek,  and  later  of  Jul. 
Schulhoff  at  Cologne.  Resides  (probably)  in 
London.  I'est  known  by  his  charming  ca- 
price "■  Fell  Follety 

Kuhnau,  Johann  (koo'-nou).  A  very  re- 
markable old  musician.  Cantor  of  Leipsic,  and 
the  greatest  figure  in  German  clavier  music 
before  Bach.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
sonata  as  a  piece  of  several  movements  not 
dance  tunes.  Born  1667  at  Geysing.  Made 
cantor  at  Leipsic  1684.     Died  1722. 

K.Ullak,  Adolph,  a  deep  thinker  in  music  and 
a  teacher.  Born  1823.  Died  1862  in  Berlin, 
Author  of  *'  Das  Musikalischschon,  '  1858. 
and  '*  Die  Aesthetik  des  Clavierspiels,"  1861, 
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J4.ullak,  Theodor,  the  celebrated  teacher, 
piinist,  and  composer,  was  born  1818  at 
Krotschins.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Czerney,  and 
in  1846  was  made  Hofpianist  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  In  conjunction  with  Stern  and 
Marx  in  iSst  he  founded  a  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Berlin.  His  own  school  of  which 
he  is  still  tlie  head,  the  *' Ncue  Akademie 
der  Tonkunsl,"  he  founded  in  1855.  Is  the 
author  of  many  pieces,  a  great  octave  school, 
and  one  of  the  fir>t  piano-teacliers  in  Europe. 

Kuninier,  Friedrich  August,  a  great  violon- 
cellist and  com^>oserfor  his  instrument.  Born 
1797,    Lived  in  Dresden,  and  died  there  1879. 

Kuilkel,  Jacob,  a  pianist,  composer,  and 
music  dealer  (Kunkel  Bros.)  was  born  Oct. 
22,  1846,  in  Klemiedesheim.  Studied  with 
his  father  and  brother,  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  and 
afterwards  with  Tausig.  Located  in  St. 
Louis  in  1868,  where  he  still  resides. 

Kunkel,  Charles,  pianist,  composer  and  music 
dealer,  was  born  at  Sippersfeld,  in  the  Rhine 
Phalz,  July  22,  1840.  Came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  9,  studied  with  his  fatWer  who  was 
a  good  musician,  and  with  Thalberg  and 
Gottschall!,  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1868, 
where  he  since  resides. 

Kuntst  (Ger.  koonst,  from  konnen^  to  be  able). 
Art. 

KuilHt  der  Fugrue,  ''  The  art  of  Fugue." 
A  remarkable  work  of  Bach's,  one  of  his  very 
latest.  A  series  of  '2\J'ngiies  on  the  satne siib- 
Jecty  designed  to  illustrate  the  manifold 
powers  of  Fugue. 

X4.urz  (Ger.  koorts).     Short,  detached,  staccato. 

Huertzeil  (Ger.  kiirt  -zen).     To  abridge. 

14yrie  £lie!^on  (Greek),  "O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us  !^'  The  opening  anthem  in 
the  mass. 

li,  left  hand. 

La,  a  syllable  applied  to  the  sixth  sound  of  the 
major  scale.  Also  used  in  France  as  the 
name  of  the  pitch  A. 

lift  (Ital.  and  Fr.  la),  the  feminine  form  of  article. 

Ija  bemol  (Fr.  la  ba-mol),  the  note  A  flat. 

liabial,  organ  pipes  with ///j,  called  aXsq  Jlue 
pipes. 

JUabitzky,  Josef  (yo'-zef  la-beetz'-kl),  the 
well-known  d.ince-composer,  born  1802  at 
Schonfeld.  Bei^an  the  world  as  1st  violin  in 
1820,  and  in  1821  removed  to  Carlsbad,  where 
he  still  resides.  He  formed  his  orchestra  in 
1835.  His  dances  are  full  of  spirit,  but  not  so 
poetical  as  those  of  Strauss. 

Ijablache,  Luigi  (lii-blash  ),  the  great  basso, 
was  born  at  Naples  1794.  He  was  very  musi- 
cal, and  as  a  boy  a  fine  contralto,  and  as  such 
sang  the  solos  in  Mozart's  Requiem  on  the 
death  of  Haydn  in  1809.  He  had  talent  for 
the  'cello.  At  the  age  of  ao  he  had  a  splendid 
bass  voice  of  two  octaves,  E(^  to  Kb.  From 
his  debut  in  1817  to  his  death  in  Paris  1858, 
Lablache  was  the  forerno-.t  b.isso  in  Europe, 
and  an  actor  and  artist  of  the  most  sterling 
character.  He  was  immensely  la  -^e,  about 
6  ft.  4  in.,  aiul  in  his  later  ye  .rs  weighed 
nearly  400  pounds. 

liac  de  Fees,  Le,  opera  in  5  acts,  by  Auber, 
1839.     The  overture  only  has  survived. 


Ijachmann*  Karl,  a  many-sided  Germait' 
philologist,  who  has  published  a  number  of 
works  on  '"''The  Chorus  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedy," the  Niebelungenlied,  etc.,  1793-1855. 

liaehner,  Franz  (lakh-ner).  One  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  mu-ic  at  the  present  day, 
was  born  April  2,  1804,  and  from  1836  to  1852^ 
when  he  retired  on  a  pension,  he  was  hof- 
kapellnieister  at  Munich.  L.  is  a  prolific 
composer  in  the  classical  style,  of  songs,  4. 
ooeras,  8  symphonies,  cantatas,  etc.,  and  is- 
very  highly  esteemed  in  Germany. 

Ijaehner,  Ignaz,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was- 
born  1807.  Assisted  his  brother  at  Vienna^ 
etc.,  and  in  1861  seitled  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  fills  many  musical  positions.  He  is  also  a. 
Drolific  composer  of  operas,  symphcfaies, 
piano-forte  works,  etc. 

Laerimando  (Ital.  la-kre-m^n'-du).  Moura- 
fully. 

liacrinioso  (Ital.  la-kre-mo'-zo).  Ina  mourn- 
ful, paiheLic  style. 

lia  diese  (Fr.  ladl-as').     Thepitch;  Asharp. 

Lady  Henriette,  a  ballet  pantonume  in  3 
acts,  music  by  Flotow,  Burgmiiller  and  Del- 
devez.  1844.  The  libretto  was  aftcwards. 
expanded,  and  Flotow  set  it  as  ""  Maciha."' 

Jjady  of  the  liake.  The.  Cantata  in  t  pajrts, 
music  by  Prof,  G.  A.  Macfarreiv     iS;?. 

Ijfendler  (Ger.  land'-ler\  A  country  dance 
or  air  in  a  rustic  and  pleasing  style  in  3-4  time- 
Popular  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and 
Styria.  It  is  danced  more  slowly  tliuiii  the 
waltz. 

Ija  4jrrange,  M'me  Anna  (la  grang),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  lavorite  cotoratur 
singers  of  the  present  time,  was  born  in  1825, 
at  Paris.  Studied  singing  with  Bordogni, 
Made  her  debut  in  1842,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess in  all  piris  of  Europe.  She  visited 
America  in  1855,  and  ag.tin  in  1869.  Lives  in 
Paris,  where  she  is  a  prominent  teacher  of 
singing.  MMle  Litta  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  her  puoils.  She  has  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  compass,  \'ery  finished  execu- 
tion, a  lovely  ttill,  and  sang  with  true  artistic 
conception  and  taste 

fjagrimoso  (Ital.  la-gre-mo'-zo),  and  La^ri- 
inani/o,  weeping,  tearful.  In  a  sad  and. 
mournful  style. 

liajeunesse,  the  family  name  of  the  distin- 
guished prima  donna,  Mi»*  Mane  tmma 
Albani,  (al-ba-nee).  She  was  born  in  1851 
of  French  Canadian  parents,  near  Montreal. 
In  1864  the  family  removed  to  Albany,, 
whence  she  derived  her  p'-eudonx-m  wheil  she 
went  upon  the  stage.  Her  finishing  studies- 
were  made  with  1-amperti,  at  Milan,  a»d  her 
debut  was  in  1870,  when  the  beauty  uf  her 
voice,  her  plcp.sing  method,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  singing  speedily  raised  her  to 
the  commandiig  position  she  now  holds- 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Ernest  Gye  in  1878. 

Ijallah  Rookh.  Moore's  poem.  I.  Opera  by 
C.  E.  Horn,  1820.  2.  Gpera  by  Feliciea 
David,  1862.  3.  Opera  in  2  acts,  by  Rubin- 
stein, 1863.  4.  Paradise  and  the  Peni,  Schu- 
mann. 5.  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  concert- 
overture,  by  Wm.  Sterndale  Bennett, 
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liambillotte,  Pater  Louis  (lam.beel-yot -te) 
a  celebrated  and  popular  church  composer, 
was  born  1797  at  Charleroi,  and  at  the  age  of 
25  was  kapellmeister  in  che  Jesuit  College  in 
St.  Scheul.  In  1S25  he  joined  the  Order.  L, 
has  produced  a  great  quantity  of  music  for  the 
church,  which  is  showy,  brilliant,  and  effec- 
tive, but  has  little  substance.  Was  also  au- 
thor of  several  works  about  music.  Died  in 
1855. 

liameiit,  an  old  name  for  harp  tunes  of  the 
pathetic  kind. 

Ijanientabile  (Ital.  13-men-ta  -be-le).  La- 
mentable, mournful. 

I^amentation^ii.  the  funeral  music  of  the 
ancient  Jews  was  called  by  this  name.  See 
also   Tenebrae. 

Jjamentevole  (Ital.  Ia-men-ta'-v61e),  La- 
mentful,  lamentable, 

JjamentOSO  (Ital.  la-men-to  -zo).  Lament- 
able. 

lia  mineur  (Fr.  la-  mln-ui).  The  key  of  A 
minor. 

liftinperti,  Francesco  (lam  -  par'  -  tee).  The 
distinguished  teacherof singing  in  Milan,  was 
born  at  Savona,  in  1813,  studied  at  Milan, 
and  in  1850  was  appointed  professor  of  singing 
in  the  Conservatory,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1875.  L.  ^caches  the  old  Italian  method  of 
Farinelli,  efc.     Mile.  Albani  was  his  pupil. 

Cjand  lied  (Ger.  land'  leed).  A  rural  or  rus- 
tic song. 

fianccr's  Quadrille,  a  popular  square 
dance  for  8  or  16  couples. 

IJang.  B.  J.,  the  distinguished  pianist,  organist, 
conductor  and  teacher  in  Boston,  was  born  in 
1840. 

liani^e,  Gustav  (lang  -e).  a  pleasing  pianist  and 
favorite  composer  for  his  instrument,  was 
born  1830  at  Schwerstedt.  Studied  with  his 
father,  who  was  an  organist,  and  later  in  Ber- 
lin with  Gustav  Schumann  and  Loeschhorn. 
Since  i860  has  been  very  active  as  a  composer, 
having  published  over  250  pieces. 

Uange,  S.  de,  the  distinguished  organist,  pian- 
ist and  composer,  was  born  at  Rotterdam, 
Feb.  22,  1840.  He  was  taught  by  his  father, 
who  is  yet  organist  in  Rotterdam  Cathedral. 
He  studied  composition  uider  T,  F.  Dupont, 
Damcke,  etc.  From  1863  to  1874  he  was 
located  in  Rotterdam  as  organist.  He  then 
spent  a  year  in  Basle,  and  one  year  in  Paris, 
since  which  he  has  resided  in  Cologne  as 
teacher  of  the  organ  and  composition  in  the 
Conservatory.  He  is  author  of  symphonies, 
string  quartettes,  overtures*  and  especially  of 
interesting  works  for  the  organ. 

fiailffliaus,  Wilhelm  (lang -hous),  a  German 
violinist,  composer  and  writer  about  music, 
born  Hamburg,  1832.  Studied  at  Leipsic, 
served  as  concertmeister  and  conductor  at 
Dusseldorf,  etc.,  and  finally,  in  1B7',  took  up 
his  residence  in  Derlin,  where  he  is  engaged 
ill  musico-literary  labors,  and  teaches  history 
in  KuUak^s  Conservatory.  Isauthor  of  string 
quartettes,  etc. 

lian^sani  (Ger.  lan^'-sam).  Slowly,  Equiva- 
lent to  largo^  or  adagio^  or  lento, 

Ijangsamer  (Ger.  lang  -sam-er).     Slower. 

Jjansueilieiite  (Ital.  lan-gue-man'-te).  Lan- 
guishingly. 


Ijan;B:uendo  (Ttal.  ISn  -gwan'-do),  I^an- 
giiente  (Ital.  lan-gwan  -te),  Langiiido 
(Ital.  Ian  -gwe-do).  Languishing  ;  feeble  ; 
with  langor. 

I^anner.  Joseph,  the  celebrated  conductor  and 
composer  of  dance  music,  was  born  at  Vienna 
i  1  1801.  Became  a  conductor  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  died  in  1843. 

Ijarge,  the  longest  note  formerly  in  use,  equal 
to  eight  whole  notes. 

Largement  (Fr.  larzh-manh).  Full,  free  in 
style. 

fjarghettO  (Ital.  lar-gat'-to).  A  movement 
not  quite  so  slow  as  largo. 

Largo  (Ital.  lar'-go),  broad.  A  slow  and  sol- 
emn movement.  This  word  is  frequently 
modified  by  others,  as  Largo  assail  very  largo  ; 
Largo  un  poco^  a  little  largo  ;  Largo  ma  non 
troppo^  largo,  but  not  too  much. 

JLarghissimo  (Ital.  lar-ghes'-e  -  mo),  the 
superlative  oi largo.     Extremely  slow. 

liarigot  (Fr.  lar'-T-gO\  shepherd's  flute  or 
pipe.  An  obsolete  name  for  an  organ  stop 
tuned  an  octave  above  the  12th. 

Larynx,  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea.  *  It 
consists  of  five  annular  cartilages,  placed 
above  one  another  and  united  by  elastic  liga- 
ments. 

IJa^t  $$hift,  on  a  violin  the  shift  to  the  20th 
line,  or  E. 

Last  Judgment,  The,  the  English  version 
of  Spohr's  oratorio  '^  Die  letzten  Dinge," 
1830. 

LaiBtsen,  Eduard,  was  born  at  Copenhagen 
1830,  but  educated  in  Brussels,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  composition,  and  finally, 
in  1851  received  the  great  government  prize. 
He  went  to  Liszt  at  Weimar,  who  brought 
out  at  intervals  three  of  his  operas.  On 
Liszt's  resigning  the  directorship  Lassen  took 
his  place,  which  he  still  holds.  L.  is  a  fine 
writer  of  the  new  school,  having  composed 
operas,  songs,  a  symphony,  overtures,  etc. 

Lassus,  Orlando,  or  Lasso ^  a  Netherlands 
composer  of  church  music,  born  about  1530, 
who  produced  a  great  mass  of  church  compo- 
sitions, which  influenced  musical  progress. 

Latour,  Jean,  a  French  pianist,  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  1766,  and  settled  in  London  as 
pianist  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  L.  was  a 
prolific  author  of  divertissments,  variations, 
etc.,  which  were  very  fashionable  in  theirday. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1840. 

Laub.  Ferdinand  (loiib),  a  great  violinist,  the 
peer  of  Joachim  and  Wilhelmj.  Born  at 
Prague  in  1832.  After  the  usual  European 
experie  ice  of  virtuosi,  he  settled  in  Berlin  in 
1856  as  teacher  of  violin  in  Stern's  Conserva- 
tory. His  tone  is  extremely  pure,  full,  and 
artistic. 

Lauda  Sion,  the  name  of  a  sequence  sung  at 
High  Mass  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
written  by  St.  Thomas   Aquinas,  about  1261. 

Lauds,  a  religious  service  held  at  daybreak. 

Laurens.  Alberto  (real  name  Albert  Lawrence), 
an  English  baritone  singer.  Born  about  1835. 
At  present  a  teacher  of  Italian  singing  in 
New  York. 

LauteCier.  lou'-l6).     The  lut-. 
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IJautorbacll,  Johann  Cristoph,  one  of  the  first 
of  living  violinists,  was  born  July  24,  1832,  at 
Culmbach,  studied  with  De  Beriot,  and  made 
many  concert  tours  since  1853.  Resides  in 
Dresden. 

Ijay,  a  tune  or  song. 

I>e,  or  before  a  vowel  V  (Fr,  lu),  the. 

lieader,  the  first  or  principal  violin  in  an  or- 
chestra, thedirector  of  a  choir. 

lieadili;?  motive,  the  principal  motive  of  a 
musical  period  or  piece.  A  motive  becomes 
Princifialhy  being  repeated  more  times  than 
any  other  in  principal  key  of  the  piece.  This 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  leading  mo- 
tives, or  '^  catch"  motives  of  Wagner,  and 
many  later  composers.  These  are  striking 
motives,  each  of  which  is  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  some  one  principal  character. 
See  also  Wagner  in  Chapter  LI. 

Ijeadingr  Xote,  the  major  seventh  of  any 
scale,  so-called  on  account  of  its  strong  ten- 
dency towards  the  tonic. 

liebliaft  (Ger.  lab -hiift).  Lively,  vivacious, 
quick. 

liebrun,  Francesca,  a  celebrated  operatic  so- 
prano, born  1736.  Died  1791.  Had  a  voice 
of  great  compas-s  and  purity.  She  also  com- 
posed sonatas,  etc. 

liC  C'arpeiltier,  Adolphe  Clair,  a  French 
piano  composer  and  music  teacher,  born  in 
1809  at  Paris,     Died  1869, 

IjC  C^latr,  Jean  Marie,  a^  celebrated  violinist 
and  composer  for  his  instrument,  born  at 
Lyons  1697.  Died  1764.  Two  of  his  sonatas 
were  edited  by  Ferd,  David,  and  are  highly 
esteemed. 

Ije<*O0<l,  Charles,  thepopular  composer  of  comic 
operas,  operettas,  etc.,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1832,  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1849,  and 
distinguished  himself.  His  first  successful 
opera  was  '*^Le  Docteur  Miracle,*'  in  1S57. 
Among  his  most  popular  pieces  are  "La 
Fille  de  M'me  Angot,"  1873,  which  ran  for 
500  nights  consecutively.  His  works  arc  dis- 
tinguished for  life,  brio^  and  easy  gayety. 

liecon  (Fr.  la-sonh)  lesson,  an  exercise, 

JLe  COnppey,  Felicien,  a  French  piano  com- 
poser, born  in  Paris  1814,  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  in  1843  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  there,  and  teacher  of  piano 
in  the  ladies  classes.  Is  the  author  of  many 
elementary  and  instructive  compositions, 

XjCCUreux,  Theodore  Marie,  a  French  pianist, 
organist,  and  composer,  was  born  at  Brest 
1829,  educated  in  Paris,  and  in  1848  returned 
to  Brest  as  organist  and  teacher  of  music.  Is 
the  author  of  many  elegant  and  pleasing 
salon  pieces. 

l^edger  l^ines  (perhaps  a  corruption  oileger) 
short  lines  added  to  the  staff  above  or  below 
to  extend  its  compass, 

lieeds  Musical    Festival,  was  founded 

1858.  They  are  triennial  1874,  1877,1880. 
liefebre-Wely,  Louis  James  0»^-ft't'-br  wa- 
le), a  di-^tinguished  organ  virtuoso  and  im- 
provisatore,  was  born  1817  in  Paris,  became 
his  father's  assistant  as  organist  at  the  early 
ageof  eight.  At  14  was  appointed  his  father's 
successor  at  St.  Roch.  Kntercd  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  1832.  Wasorganist  of  the  Madeline 
from  1847  ^^  1858,  after  which  he  went  to  St. 
Sulpicc.  Died  1869.  Was  a  prolific  composer 
of  organ  music,  chamber  music,  symphonies, 
masses,  a  comic  opera,  etc. 


Liegare  (Ital.  le-ga  -re).     To  slur,  or  bind. 

Ijetj^ato  (Ital.  ie-ga-to).  Slurred;  connected. 
On  the  violin  legato  notes  are  peiformed  with 
a  single  drawing  of  the  bow.  In  singing,  legato 
notes  are  delivered  with  one  continuous  tone. 
On  the  piano,  Ui^ato  requires  every  key  to  be 
held  down  until  the  next  is  struck.  The 
legato  is  indicated  by  a  curved  line,  drawn 
over  or  under  the  notes  to  be  thus  played, 

lie^atissinio  (Ttal.  le-ga-lees  -se-mo,  super- 
lative of  the  preceding).  As  legato  as  possi- 
ble. 

Liegeiide  (Ger.  lag-en  -de).  A  legend,  or  bal- 
lad, 

Leger  (Fr.  la-zha).     Light,  nimble. 

Ijegeremeiit  (Fr.  la-zhar-manh).  Lightly; 
nimbly  ;  gaily. 

I^esfferissimo   (Ital.    led -jer-ees- se-mo). 

Very  lightly  (superlative  of  l.eggiero.) 
liCggierO  (Ital.   led-je-a'-ro).      Light,  swift, 

delicate. 
I^eSffieramente    (Ital.   led-je-er-man-te). 

Lightly,  swiftly. 

Ijeidenschaft  (Ger.  lid'-en-shaft).  Passion, 
feeling. 

JLeiUeiisehaftlieli  (Ger.  lld'-en-shaft-llch). 

Passionately. 
lieier  (Ger.  ir  -er).     A  lyre,  a  hurdy-gurdy, 
Ijeise  (Ger.  ir  -ze).     Low,  soft,  gentle. 
L<eiter  (Ger.  li'-ter).     Leader,  also  the  scale. 

lieitniotive  (Ger  llt-mo-tev).  A  leading 
motive. 

Ijeiliniens,  Nicolas  Jacques  (lem'-men).  A 
distinguished  Netherland  ^organist  and  com- 
poser for  the  organ,  was  born  Jan.  23,  1823,  at 
Zoerle-Parwys  in  Belgium.  He  studied  the 
organ  at  the  Conservatory  in  Brussels,  and 
afterwards  with  Hesse  at  Breslau.  In  1849 
he  became  professor  of  the  organ  in  the  Con- 
servatory in  Brussels.  L.  has  published 
many  brilliant  pieces  for  the  organ  in  a  school 
somewhat  between  the  gravity  of  the  German 
and  the  levity  of  the  French  ;  also  an  impor- 
tant organ  school. 

Ijenimen.<4-^herriiigton,  Mdme.,  wife  of 

the    preceilin?,    is    a  prominent   Knglish    so- 
prano, who  was  educated  at  Brussels. 

LeniOilie,  Jean  Baptiste,  wis  a  French  opera 
composer,  born  1751,     Died  at  Paris  1796. 

lieuioiiie,  Gabriel  L.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
1A.1S  a  prolific  composer  of  piano  and  chamber 
music.     1772-1815 

lieilO  thai,  la  -no).     Weak,  feeble,  faint. 

lient  (Fr,  lanh).     Slow. 

lientaiiiente  (Ital.  !en-ta-man'-te).   Slowly. 

Lentando  (Ital.  len-tan  -do).  Going  slowly. 
Synonymous  with  rallentando. 

Lento  (Ital.  lan'-to).  Slow.  Frequently  modi- 
fied with  other  words,  as  lento  assai\  very 
lento  ;  lento  di  moito^  very  much  lento. 

LeilK,  Wiihelm  von,  Russian  councilor  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  author  of  "  Beethoven  and 
His  Three  Styles  ''  (2  vols.,  1852),  "  Beetho- 
ven :  An  Art-Study"  (6  vols.,  1855- 1860),  and 
an  interesting  little  book  on  Piano-forte  Vir- 
tuosi. Lenz  is  an  inaccurate  but  entertain- 
ing writer. 
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Leo,  Leonardo  (la  -o),  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted Neapolitan  composers,  w. IS  b  >rn  1694,  and 
died  1746.  He  wrote  several  operas  and  a 
large  number  of  pieces  for  the  church. 

Ij^OnhRrd,  Hubert,  a  favorite  Belgian  violin 
virtuoso,  composer  and  teacher  for  his  instru- 
ment. Born  1819  at  Bellaire.  Afre:  the  usual 
career  of  a  virtuoso,  he  settled  down  in  1849 
as  professor  of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatory 
at  Brussels. 

Leonhard,  Julius  Emil,  a  notable  German 
pianist,  composer  and  teacher,  born  iSio^died 
1831  in  Leipsic. 

Xjeoiiore  ou  PAmour  Conjugal.  An  opera- 
comique  in  2  acts,  words  by  Houilly,  music  by 
Gaveaux.  1798.  I'ranslaied  into  Italian,  the 
book  was  composed  by  Paer  in  1804.  Trans- 
lated into  German,  it  was  composed  by  Bee- 
thoven as  "  Fidelio."  It  was  B.'s  wish  to 
call  the  opera  Leonore,  but  he  was  overruled 
by  the  management  of  the  theatre.  His  f^jur 
overtures  to  it  are  :  No.  i  in  C,  op.  138,  com- 
posed in  1805;  No.  2  in  C,  1805.  and  played 
at  the  three  performances  of  the  opera  ;  No. 
^,  C,  1806  ;  Fidelio,  in  E,  for  the  second  and 
hnal  revision  of  the  opera. 

Leschetitzky,  Theodor  (les'-chet-tlt-skT), 
a  distinguished  pianist,  for  some  time  profes- 
sor of  piano  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  now  living 
in  Vienna.  Is  the  author  of  many  pleasing 
pieces  for  the  piano.  Born  1831.  M'me 
Annette  Essipoff  was  his  pupil  and  wife. 

JLeslie,  Henry  David,  was  born  in  London, 
June  18,  1822.  He  became  conductor  of  the 
choir,  which  bears  his  name  in  1855,  through 
which  he  has  established  his  fame  as  a  re- 
fined and  highly  accomplished  conductor  of 
vocal  muiic.  Is  the  author  of  a  symphony  in 
F,  1847;  "  Immanuel,'  an  oratorio,  1853; 
*'  Judith,*'  oratorio,  1858  ;  **  Holyrood,''  can- 
tata, i860  ;  *Mda,''  opera,  1864, etc.,  etc. 

liestocq,  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Auber,  1834. 

LeHneur.  Jean  Fran9ois,  a  French  composer 
of  operas,  and  teacher,  born  1763,  and  in  1792- 
1796  appeared  as  the  author  of  several  operas. 
In  1813  L.  succeeded  Gr^try  at  the  Institut, 
and  in  1818  became  professor  of  composition 
at  the  Conservatoire.     Died  1837. 

Ij^xexxSL  (Ital.  le-vat'-tsa).     Lightness. 

Liason  (Fr.  le-a-zonh).  Smoothness  of  con- 
nection, also  a  bind  or  tie. 

Liiberamente  (Ital.  le-be-ra-man'-te).  Free- 
ly, easily. 

J^ibitutn  (Lat).  Pleasure,  ad  Hbitu7n^  at 
pleasure. 

liibrettO  (Ital.  le-brat'-to).  A  little  book.  In 
other  words,  the  text  of  an  opera  or  other 
dramatic  piece  of  music. 

liioeilSe.  an  arbitrary  deviation  from  the 
established  rules.  Justifiable  only  by  some 
good  effect  thereby  attained, 

liie  (Fr.  le-a  ).    Smoothly,  the  same  as  legato, 

liiebeHlie<l     (Ger.     lee -bgs-Ieed).       A     love 

song. 

Ijiebig:.  Karl  (lee'-blg).  The  successful  founder 
of  classical  popular  concerts  in  Berlin,  was 
born  at  Schwerdt  in  1808.  and  was  for  some 
time  clarinettist  in  a  regimental  band.  He 
established  his  orchestra  in  Berlin  in  1850. 
Died  in  1872. 


JLiieblich  Oedacht  fGer.  leeb  -  lich  ge- 
diikht).  The  German  name  for  the  "stopped 
diapason,"  an  8  ft.  flute  stop  in  the  organ. 

liiebling^,  Emil   (leeb -ling).     Concert    pianist 

and    teacher,    was    born  at    Berlin    in     1851, 
studied  with  Kullak,  and  came  to  Chicago  in 
1872,  where  he  has  since  held  high  rank. 
Ijied  (Ger.  leed).     A  song. 

liiedcbeii  l.Ger.  leed'-kh'n).  A  short  song,  or 
melody. 

Ijieaforni  (Ger.)     A  song-form. 

liieder-Hpiel  (Ger.  lee  -der-speel).  ^' A 
Song-play,'^  an  operetta. 

I^iederkreis  (Ger.  leed'-er-krls).  A  cycle 
of  songs. 

Lied  Ohne  M''orte  (Ger,  leed  o-ne  vor'- 
te).  Songs  without  words.  A  title  made  fa- 
mous by  Mendelssohn. 

Lil^atur  (Ital.  le-ga-toor').     ^^^  ligature. 

liigature,  an  old  name  for  the  tie  or  bitid. 

liigbt,  a  general  name  applied  to  any  bright  but 
unimportant  composition. 

iiight  of  the  ^Vorld,  The,  an  oratorio  in 
two  parts,  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan,  1873. 

liilliburlero,  a  celebrated  old  Irish  doggerel 
song  and  tune,  the  latter  by  Purcel. 

liilt  (Scotch).  To  sing  or  pipe.  Also  the  name 
of  a  quick  tune, 

liily  of  Killarney,  a  grand  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Jules  Benedict.      1862. 

JLind.  Jenny,  the  great  soprano,  was  born  at 
Stockholm,  in  1820.  Studied  singing  there 
and  afterwards  with  Manuel  Garcia  In  Pans. 
Her  debut  took  place  in  1842,  but  her  reputa- 
tion was  not  fully  established  until  1847.  Her 
Am.rican  tour  under  Barnum's  management 
was  in  1850  and  1851.  In  1852  she  married 
Mr.  Otto  Goldsmith,  the  pianist.  She  still 
lives  in  London. 

Lindblad,  Adolph  Fredrick,  a  Swedish  com- 
poser, mainly  of  vncal  music,  born  at  Stock- 
holm in  1804.  He  was  a  teacher  of  singing, 
Jenny  Lind  being  one  of  his  pupils.  Died 
1878. 

liindpaifltner*  Peter  Joseph  von,  a  success- 
ful and  industrious  German  composer,  and  a 
superior  conductor,  born  at  Coble nz,  1791. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  at 
Stuttgart,  and  held  that  place  until  his  death 
in  1856.  He  wrote  28  op'^ras,  3  ballets,  5 
melodramas  and  oratorios,  6  masses,  and 
above  50  songs  with  piano  accompaniment. 

Ijinke  (Ger.  Iln'-k6),  left.     The  left  hand. 

I>inley,  an  English  musical  family.  Thomas, 
1 725-1795,  was  a  composer  of  dramatic  pieces, 
and  takes  high  rank.  Three  of  his  daughters 
were  successful  singers.  William,  his  young- 
est son,  devoted  himself  to  literature  and 
music.     1767-1835. 

liipinski,  Karl  Joseph,  an  eminent  violinist 
of  the  modern  school,  was  born  in  Poland  in 
1790.  After  many  concert  tours,  in  which  he 
was  to  some  extent  a  rival  of  Paganini,  L. 
became  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  where  he 
died  in  1861.  His  numerouscompositions  are 
now  nearly  all  forgotten. 

liisbeth.  The  French  title  to  MendeUsohn*s 
"  Son  and  Stranger.*' 

lji!*»eio  (Ital.  le  -she-6).  Simple,  unadorned, 
smooth. 
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I^ii!4toniann,  Bernhard  Ferd.,  the  distin- 
guished violinist,  was  born  about  1838.  He 
graduated  at  Leipsic  in  1856.  In  1868  he 
came  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
as  teacher,  first  violin  in  quartette  and 
symphony  organizations,  and  at  last  in  1879 
as  conductor  of  his  own  orchestra, 

li'imt^^SiSO  tempo  dtal.  lis-stas -so  tem  po) 
The  same  time,  in  the  same  speed. 

LlNZt,  Kranz,  the  king  of  the  piano-forte,  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkably  gifted  men  of  the 
present  century  was  born  iu  1811.  See  Chap- 
ter 50. 

Jiitaiiy,  a  solemn  form  of  prayer. 

liitolfT,  Henry  Charles,  the  brilliant  pianist  and 
composer  of  salon  pieces  for  piano,  vras  born 
in  London  1818,  was  a  pupil  of  Moscheles, 
and  made  a  successful  public  appearance,  as 
early  as  the  age  of  twelve.  He  removed  to 
Brunswick  as  music  publisher  in  1851,  and  ii» 
1861  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  is  also  a  composer  of  symphonies,  over- 
lures,  etc. 

liitlirgr.V^  the  ritual  for  public  worship  in 
churches  using  printed  forms, 

liObe,  J.  C,  the  distinguished  teacher  of  com- 
position and  music  at  Leipsic,  was  born  1797 
at  Weimar,  and  appeared  as  solo  flutist  in  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra  in  Leipsic  in  1811.  In 
1842  he  removed  to  L'-ipsic  as  editor  of  a 
musical  periodical.  He  composed  five  operas, 
besides  overtures  etc.,  but  is  best  known  by 
his  letters  on  music,  and  his  remarkably 
interesting  Kompositionslekre  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1851  to  1867). 

liObegesaiss:,  eine  Symphonie  Cantata,  the 
(Jerman  title  of  Mendelssohn''s  ''  Hymn  of 
Praise,'*  op.  52,  1840. 

JjOcti-t  Matthew,  an  English  musician  born 
1653,  died  1677.  Best  known  by  his  music  to 
*■'  Alacbeth,"  and  "  Tempest.'* 

liOCO  (Ital.  16  -ko),  place.  Denotes  that  a  pas- 
sage is  to  be  played  as  written,  and  not  an 
octave  higher  or  lower. 

IjOdoiiSka,  comedy  in  3  acts.  Music  by  Cheru- 
bini.  1791.  Also  the  same  story  set  to  music 
by  Kreutzer.     1791. 

f^Oeschllorn,  A.,  an  excellent  pianist  and 
musician,  was  born  in  Berlin  i8ig.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Berger.  L.  i->  a  fine  pianist,  the 
author  of  many  valuable  studies  and  other 
pieces,  and  professor  of  piano  since  \%^Z  at 
Berlin. 

IiOewe,  Karl,  an  industrious  composer,  born 
1796  at  Loebejuen,  and-  died  1869.  Loewe 
wrote  5  opera'i,  many  ballads  and  small 
pieces,  and  several  instruction-books. 

liOgi^r,  Johann  Bernard  (16-jeer'),  was  born  in 
1780  at  Kaiserlantern,  and  came  to  London  at 
the  age  of  10.  He  made  a  great  success  and 
a  fortune  in  England  by  a  patent  system  of 
instruction  on  the  piano  and  in  harmony, 
which  was  for  a  time  all  the  rage.  He  died 
near  Dublin  in  1846.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  keyed  bugle. 

IjOll^ngrin  (lo-hen-gren).  A  romantic  drama 
in  3  acts,  by  Richard  Warner.  1847.  First 
produced  at  Weimar  by  Liszt  in  1850.  See 
Chapter  LL 

liOmbardi,  I  (e  lom-bar  -dee).  Italian  opera 
in  4  acts,  by  Verdi.     1843. 


liOnti^a,  a  note  equal  to  four  whole  notes.  Not 
now  in  use. 

liOllS  Appogg^iatura,  a  grace  note,  with 
out  a  stroke  through  the  stem,  which  in  old 
music  occupies  half  or  two-thirds  the  time  of 
the  following  jiote, 

Long:  Meter,  Iambic  tetrameter,  a  form  of 
English  verse,  consisting  ot  eight  syllables 
to  the  line :   —-—I   -  —  I  -  —  |  ^  —\  . 

liOns:  Pause,  abbreviated  L.  P.,  implies  a 
very  long  pause  al  a  certain  note  or  rest. 

liOrd  of  the^Isles,  The.     Dramatic  cantata 

by  Henry  Gadsby.  1879. 
fiOrtxillg.  r.ustav  Albert,  an  opera  composer 
born  at  Herlin,  1803.  Died  at  Berlin,  1852 
Although  Lortzing  was  composer  of  very 
many  li^ht  operas,  of  which  the  "  Czar  and 
Carpenter"  is  tlie  best  known,  he  died  in 
n-'glect.  His  writing  is  pleasing  and  musi - 
cianly. 

^jOreley,  Die,  *'  The  Loreley.'*  An  opera  upon 
which  Mendelssohn  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1847.  2.  Also  an  opera  by 
Max  Bruch,  1864. 

liOtti,  Antonio,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer 
of  operas,  oratorios  and  church  music,  1667- 
1740.  One  song  of  his.  ''"Fur  Dicesti^^  is 
still  current  and  admired. 

JjOUre  (Fr.  loor),  a  dance  of  slow  time  and 
dignified  character,  resembling  the  Gavotte. 

liOve'N  Triumph,  opera   in  3  acts,  by  Wm. 

Vincent  Wallace,  1862. 

I^OWe,  Edward,  an  English  composer  of  church 
music,  and  professor  at  Oxford.  Born  about 
1615.     Died  1682. 

TiUeea,  Pauline,  (look-ka),  the  brilliant  and 
pleasing  operatic  singer,  was  born  in  Vienna 
in  1842,  made  her  debut  in  Berlin  in  1861. 
She  was  in  America  i;i  1873. 

liucia  di  fjaniniei'inoor  (loo'-tse-a  de 
lam'-mer-moor).  Opera  in  3  acts,  by  Doni- 
zetti, 1835. 

Lueio  Sllla,   a    Dramma  per   musica  in   3 

acts,  by  Mozart,  1772. 
liuerezia    Borgia  (loo-krad  -zT-ii  bor'-ja). 
Opera  in  3  acts,  by  Donizetti,  1834. 

IjUestner,  Ignaz  Peter,  a  noted  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  1792  at  Pois-chwiiz,  lived  main- 
ly at  Breslau,  where  he  founded  a  school  in 
violin  playing,  and  died  in  1873.  ^'^  sons 
were  all  musical,  and  occupy  prominent  posi- 
tions in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

LiUelirs,  Carl  (leers).  A  talented  composer  of 
symphonies,  songs,  etc.  Born  at  Schwerin, 
1824. 

LiUlKa  Miller,  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Verdi,  1849. 

LiUlli,  Jean  Baptiste,  was  one  of  the  old  masters 
in  the  tune  before  Bach.  He  was  a  French 
composerof  popular  operas  and  sacred  music. 
Born  16^3  near  Florence,  Died  1687.  L. 
was  musical  director  to  Louis  XIV. 

I^Uinbye,  Hans  Christian,  a  Danish  composer 
of  dances,  born  at  Copenhagen  1808,  was 
the  leader  of  an  orchestra,  like  Strauss's, 
Lanner's,  Gilmore's,  etc  Died  1874.  His 
son  George  succeeded  to  his  father's  popu- 
larity and  leadership. 

liUrline  (loor-leen).  Grand  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace,  i860. 
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IiU»tillg;an<lo  thai.  Ioo-ze'i-gan'-d6).  Flat- 
teringly, coaxinely.  Whence,  "  in  a  soft  and 
tender  manner.' 

JLustigen     Weiber     von     Windsor, 

*'  Tvlerry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Otto  Nicolai,  1849. 

liUttuOSO  (Ital.  loot -too  -  6 -z6).  Sorrowful, 
mournful. 

LiUt(^,  a  large  and  beautiful  stringed  instrument, 
with  a  long  neck  and  fretted  fingerboard,  with 
from  six  to  nine  strings.  The  body  was  pear- 
shaped.     Now  obsolete, 

liUX.  Friedrich  (loox).  a  distinguished  organ  vir- 
tuoso and  compo<^er,  born  Nov.  24,  1820,  at 
Ruhla.  Educated  in  organ  and  piano  playing 
by  his  father,  who  was  Cantor,  and  in  1851 
music-director  in  Dessau.  Is  the  author 
of  a  symphony  and  many  considerable  works. 

lilVOftV  Alexis,  a  Russian  violinist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  1709.     Died  1870. 

Lydian  llode.  The  church  mode  having 
the  tones  F  G  A  B  C  D  E  F. 

Ijyre,  an  ancient  stringed  instrument.  The 
modern  lyre  has  its  representative  in  the 
hurdy-gurdy. 

liyi'iC*,  song-like. 

liysberg.  Charles,  properly  Bovy,  hence  Bovy- 
Lysberg,  a  brilliant  pianist  and  composer  of 
salon  pieces,  was  born  in  Geneva  1821.  He 
studied  the  piano  with  Chopin  in  Paris,  and 
published  his  first  pieces,  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Lysberg.  in  1836  or  1838.  He  resided 
in  Geneva,  and  died  in  1873. 

M.  is  used  as  abbreviation  of  inezzo^  tneironotne^ 

mano^  etc.     See  "Abbreviatiqns." 
Ma  (Ital.  ma).     But. 

9i.aas,   Louis,  virtuoso  pianist   and   teacher  at 

Leipsic.     Born  about  1850. 

Maefarren,  George  A.,  Mus.  Doc,  the  Eng- 
lish composer  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  <:>{  Music,  was  born  March  2,  1813, 
and  educated  in  the  institution  of  which  he 
is  now  president.  Dr.  Macfarren  had  defect- 
ive vision  in  his  youth,  and  about  1865  he  be- 
came entirely  blind.  In  spite  of  this  he  has 
been  a  productive  composer,  being  the  author 
of  several  cantatas,  operas,  oratorios,  part- 
songs,  of  which  "  St.  John,  the  Baptist,''  is 
one  of  the  best. 

Maofarren.  Mrs.  Natalia,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, is  a  contralto  singer  and  translator  of 
opera  libretti,  etc. 

Ma<»farren.  Walter,  brother  of  G.  A.,  is  also 
a  profes  or  of  the  piano  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  a  composer. 

Macbeth,  opera  in  4  acts  by  Verdi,  1847.  2. 
Overture  for  orchestra  in  B  minor,  Spohr. 
3.  Also  music  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  by 
Matthew  Locke.      1673. 

iUadriiS^al  (mad  -re-gal).  A  composition  for 
three  or  more  voices  in  strict  style,  on  secular 
words,  popular  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 
Madrigals  were  full  of  imitations  and  fugues, 
and  sung  without  accompaniment.  They 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  modern  glee. 

Ma<^«t«SO    (Ital.   ma -es- to '-20).     Majestic, 

stately,  dignified. 
Maestri,  plural  o{ maestro. 

Maestro  (Ital.  ma-as-tro).  Master,  composer, 
a  skilful  artist. 


Maessig  (Ger.  mas-sTg).  Moderate,  mode- 
rately. 

Maffsiore  (Ital.  mad-je-o'-re).  Greater,  ma- 
jor, the  major  key. 

Magnillcat  (  Lat.  mag-nif -t-kat).  ''  My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,*"  a  part  of  the  vesper 
ser\'ice. 

Maid  of  Artois,  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Balfe 
1S36. 

Main  '  Fr.  manh).  The  hand,  as  main  drfiit^ 
right   hand  ;  main  gauche^  left  hand. 

Maistre,  Mattheus  le  (otiierwise  known  as 
Matthias  Lemaitre),  a  distinguished  Nether- 
land  composer.  Born  about  1 510.  Died 
1577.  From  1554  he  was  kapellmeister  in 
Dresden. 

Maitre  (Fr.  matr),  a  master,  director. 

Majeur  (Fr.  ma-zhur).      Major,  major  key. 

Majesta  (Ital.  ma-yes-ta).     Majesty,  dignity. 

Majeste  (Fr.  mS-zhes-ta).  Same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Major,  greater,  as  ?«a/<?ry(7«rM,  greaterfourth, 
etc. 

Major  Semitone,  a  diatonic  semitone,  as 
E  F,  B  C,  F  sharp,  G,  etc. 

Malaiif  Rev.  C^sar,  a  Swiss  theologian,  who 
composed  church  music.     1787-1864. 

Maleneonieo  (Ital.  ma-len-ko'-ne-ko).  Me- 
lancholy, sadness. 

Malibran,  Maria,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  fascinating  sonranos  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  the  daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia. 
Born  1808  at  Pans.  Made  her  debut  in  1825, 
and  immediately  achieved  success.  She  was 
married  to  De  Beriot,  the  violinist,  in  1836, 
the  year  of  her  death. 

Mai  linger,  Matilde,  a  celebrated  soprano  in 
the  Berlin  opera.  Born  1847.  Made  her 
debut  in  i866. 

MancandO  (Ital.  man-kan'-do).  Falling,  de- 
creasing, dying  away. 

Mandolin,  a  small  and  very  elegant  instru- 
ment-of  the  lute  kind,  having  frets  like  a 
guitar,  and  four  or  five  pairs  of  strings,  set  in 
vibration  bv  a  plectrum.  The  lowest  string 
is  of  gut  "  spun  over,''  the  nt  xt  of  steel  spun, 
and  the  others  of  steel  not  spun. 

Maniera   (Ital.  ma-ne-a'-ra).     Manner,  style. 

Maniere   (Fr.  man-e  ar).     Manner. 

Mannerism,  adherence  to  the  same  manner 
or  peculiarities  of  style.  The  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  same  chord  or  phrase. 

Manns,  August,  the  eminent  conductor  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  concerts  in  Sydenham,  was 
born  at  Stolzenburg,  1825.  He  became  mem- 
ber of  a  military  band,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  GungTs  orchestra  in  1848,  and 
at  length  came  to  London  in  1854,  as  sub- 
conductor,  and  in  1855  as  full  conductor  in  his 
present  position,  in  which  lie  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  English  musical  taste  by 
introducing  the  b?st  German  works  in  a  su- 
perior manner. 

Mano  (Ital.  ma-no).     Hand, 

Mannal.  pertaining  to  hands.  The  key-board 
for  the  hands,  as  distinguished  from  the 
pedalt\  the  key-board  for  the  feet. 

Manual  Coupler.  A  coupler  connecting  the 
keys  of  two  organ  manuals. 
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]IIara.,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  greatest 
singers  of  the  past  century,  born  at  Cassel 
1749,  died  in  »8j3. 

Maroia  (Ital.  mar-tshe-a).     A  march. 

March,  a  quick,  or  at  least  decided  rhythm, 
suitable  for  marching. 

Marrello,  Benedetto  (mar-tshel-h'>),  an  emi- 
nent Venetian  composer  of  cantatas,  psalms, 
and  church  music.     Horn  1686.     Died  1739. 

Marchand,  Louis,  a  French  organist  of  dis- 
tinction, 1669-1732. 

Maroliesi,  Luigi  (mar-ka'-ze),  a  fine  operatic 
singer.     Born  at  Milan  1755.     Died  1S29. 

}lar<*liesi,  Mathildi  de  Castrone,  the  distin- 
guished teacher  of  singing  at  Vienna,  was 
born  at  Kranklort-on-the-Maine,  1826,  and 
made  her  debut  in  opera  in  1847.  Since  1854 
she  has  lived  in  Vienna.  Her  greatest  recent 
pupil  was  Ktelka  Gerster. 

MarcheJ^i,  Salvatore,  husband  of  the  preced- 
ing, is  also  a  vocal  teacher,  and  composer  of 
songs,  vocal  exercises,  etc.     Born  1822. 

^larchetti,  F.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
opera  composers  at  present  in  Italy,  was  born 
in  1833. 

Marked,  accented. 

Markirt  (Ger.  miir'-kert).     Marked,  accented. 

Maretzek,  Max  (miir-et-zek),  the  well- 
known  conductor,  composer,  and  impressario, 
was  born  in  1821  at  Briinn,  and  was  educated 
at  Viennaand  Pans.  His  opera,  "  Hamlet," 
was  written  in  1843.  He  came  to  New  York 
in  1847,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Marinelli,  Galtano,  a  prolific  opera  compo^Ner. 
Born  1760  at  Naples.  Died  about  1811. 
Wrote  16  operas. 

Maria  di  Rohan,  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Doni- 
zeui,  1843. 

Marino  Faliero,  opera  in  2  acts,  by  Doni- 
zetti, 1835. 

Mario,  Conte  di  Candia,  one  of  the  greatest 
operatic  tenors,  was  born  ofa  noble  family  at 
Genoa  in  1812.  His  debut  was  made  in  1838, 
after  which  he  ruled  king  of  operatic  tenors 
until  1867,  when  he  retired  from  the  stage. 
He  was  married  to  Mdme.  Grisi  about  1846. 

Maritana,  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Wm.  Vincent 
Wallace,  1845. 

MarpnrST.  Kriedrich  Wilhelm,  eminent  writer 
on  music  and  its  theory,  born  1718.  Died  in 
1795  at  Berlin, 

Marsellaine,  La.  A  French  revolutionary 
hymn,  words  and  music  composed  by  Rouget 
de  Lisle  in  1792. 

Martellato  (Ital.  mar-tel-la  -to),  hammered. 
Strongly  marked.  (From  viartellare^  to 
hammer,  also  martellando^  hammering.) 

Martha,  opera  in  3  acts  by  Flotow,  1847. 

Martini,  Giovanni  Baptista  (mar-tee'-nee\ 
Commonly  called  Padre  Martini,  one  of  the 
most  scientific  musicians  of  the  i8th  century, 
was  born  at  Bologna  1706.  He  was  ordained 
in  the  Franciscan  order  in  1722.  Died  1784. 
Author  ofa  history  of  music  and  a  work  on 
counterpoint  ;  also  of  many  church  and  secu- 
lar pieces. 

Marschner,  Helnrich,  one  of  the  most 
talented  German  composers  of  recent  times, 
was  born  at  Zittau,  1795,  and  in  1830  was 
kapellmeister  to  the   King  of  Saxony.      He 


composed  very  many  popular  operas,  and 
died  full  of  years  and  honors,  in  Hanover 
1861. 

Martiri,  I,  '*  The  Martyrs,"  opera  in  4  acts, 
by  Donizetti,  1840. 

Marx,  Adol[:h  Bernhard.  an  elegant  and  fluent 
critic  and  theoretical  writer  upon  music,  was 
born  at  Halle,  1799,  and,  although  educated 
for  the  law,  became  in  1824  the  fiist  editor  of 
the  Berlin  Musik  Zfiiu>i^\  then  just  founded. 
He  became  professor  in  the  University  in 
1830.  Died  in  1866.  Was  composer  of  two 
oratorios  and  other  music. 

Marziale  (Ital.  miird-zeii  -le).     MartiaL 

Masse,  Victor,  a  pleasing  French  opera  com- 
poser, was  born  1822  in  Lorient,  studied  with 
distinction  in  Paris,  and  has  composed  about 
16  operas.  Is  a  member  ofihe  Academy,  and 
teacher  of  composition  in  the  Conservatoire. 

MasaniellO  (mas-sa-ne'-al-lol.  Otherwise 
known  as  "  La  Muette  di  Portici,*'  opera 
in  5  acts,  by  Auber,  1828. 

Masnadieri,  I,  •"' The  Brigands,"  opera  in 
4  acts,  by  Verdi.  1847. 

Mason,  Lowell,  Mus.  Doc,  was  born  at  Med- 
field,  Mass.,  1792,  and  died  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
1872.  He  was  a  self-taught  musician.  His 
first  book  of  psalmody  was  published  in  1822, 
and  was  a  step  towards  better  music  in  New 
England.  Dr.  Mason  was  peculiarly  an  edu- 
cator, and  as  such  exerted  an  extremely  im- 
portant influence,  which  is  still  very  per- 
ceptible. Owing  to  his  early  privations,  he 
was  not  a  musici.in  in  the  learned  sense  of 
the  term.  But  he  had  a  fine  sense  for  har- 
mony, and  the  gift  of  writing  simple  four-part 
music  agreeably  and  purely  for  vo  ces.  He 
was  studious  in  his  tastes,  and  collected  a 
fine  library,  which  was  left  to  Yale  College. 
He  was  a  man  of  generous  and  noble  char- 
acter, as  well  as  great  ability,  and  would 
have  distinguished  himself  in  any  walk  of  life. 

Mason,  William,  Mus.  Doc,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  a  pianist  and  composer,  born  at 
Boston  in  1828.  Learned  the  piano  young, 
and  in  1851  studied  with  Moschelesand  Haupt- 
mann  at  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  with  Dreys- 
chock  at  Prague,  and  Liszt  at  Weimar,  where 
he  was  classmate  of  Billow,  Pruckner,  Klind- 
worth  and  Raff.  Mason  is  a  fine  harmonist, 
a  good  melodist,  and  a  compo^e^  of  remark- 
ably elegant  pieces  for  the  piano.  Since  1856 
he  has  resided  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  occupies 
leading  rank  in  New  York  as  teacher  of  the 
piano.  He  is  also  author  of  a  new  and  vety 
important  system  of  piano-forte  Technics. 

Mas^,  the  music  for  use  during  the  service  of  the 
Mass. 

Mathildc  di  Shabran,  opera  bufife  in  3 
acts,  by  Rossini,  1821. 

Matilda  of  Hungary,  dramatic  opera  in 
3  acts,  by  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace,  in  1847. 

Matins,  the  first  division  of  the  canonical  hours. 

Matinoe  (Fr.  ma-ti-na  ),  An  entertainment 
given  early  in  the  day. 

Mathe^vs,  W.  S.  B.,  was  bom  at  Loudon,  N. 
H.,  May  8,  1837.  Began  the  study  of  music 
at  an  early  age,  and  became  teacher  at  the 
age  of  15.  Began  to  write  for  '''' Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music"  in  1859.  Resides  near 
Chicago  as  teacher  of  piano-forte,  organ,  and 
musical  writer. 
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Mattei,  Tito  (tee  -to  mat-ta'-e),  a  popular 
composer  of  songs  and  piano  pieces  in  London. 

Mayer.  Charles  (mr-er)»  a  favorite  German 
p  ano  virtuoso,  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Konigsberg  lygg.  Appeared  early  as  a 
pianist.  Lived  much  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
died  in  Dresden  1862.  As  a  player  he  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Field. 

yiay  ijueen,  The.  A  pastoral  cantata,  by 
Sir  Wm,  Sterndale  Bennett.     1855. 

Maxiirka,  a  rather  slow  Polish  dance  in  triple 
time. 

JVleas^ure,  the  grouping  of  pulsations  in  music. 
Measure  is  two-part,  three-part,  or  four-part. 
There  are  also  compound  measures  of  these 
various  grades,  in  which  each  unit  consists  of 
a  triplet.  Measure  includes  two  elements, 
both  of  which  are  essential  1 1  the  intelligibility 
of  music;  a  steady  movement  through  the 
piece,  and  a  clear  accent  at  the  beginning  of 
each  measure.  The  longer  measures  take 
also  secondary  accents,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  aliquot  parts. 

Measure-note,  the  note  which  represents  a 
unit  of  time.  It  is  always  indicated  by  the 
lower  figure  of  the  time-signature,  4  for  quar- 
ter-note, 8  for  eighth,  etc. 

Metlee,  opera  in  3  acts  by  Cherubini,  1797. 

Mediant,  the  third  note  of  the  scale,  the 
medial  between  tonic  and  dominant. 

Medial    Cadenee,   a    passing  or  imperfect 

cadence. 
Meeresstille  and  OlueUliclie  Fahrt, 

"Calm  sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,''  poem 
by  Goethe.  Music  by  Beethoven  in  1815. 
Also  by  Mendelssohn  for  orchestra  only,  1828. 
Also  by  Rubinstein. 

Mellli^,  Anna,  a  distinguished  pianist,  born 
at  Stuttgart  1846,  educated  there,  and  after- 
wards with  Liszt,  made  her  debut  in  England 
1866.  Was  in  America  in  1873  ^"^  1874. 
Resides  in  Stuttgart.  Has  great  technic,  a 
refined  style,  but  somewhat  cold. 

Mehnl,  Etienne  Henri,  a  celebrated  French 
;omposer.  Born  1763  at  Givet.  Went  to 
Paris  in  178  t,  and  came  out  as  a  composer  in 
his  fourth  opera  in  1790.  He  wrote24  operas, 
and  many  other  works.     Died  1817. 

Meisterslnger  von  Xurnberg,  *'  The 
Master  Singers  of  Nuremburg,"  opera,  by  R. 
Wagner,  1867. 

Melange  (Fr.  ma-lSnzh  ).     A  mixture. 

Melaneolia  (Ital.  mel-an-kd -lla).  Melan- 
choly, 

Melodeon,  a  reed  instrument  having  a  key- 
board like  the  ptano-forte. 

Melodio,  of  or  pertaining  to  melody. 

Melody,  a  tune  ;  a  symmetrically  organized 
and  completed  period. 

Melodia  (Ital.  mii-lo'-dla).     A  melody. 

Melodia,  an  organ  stop  of  the  flute  lone,  8  ft. 
pitch.     Commonly  in  the  choir  organ. 

Melodie  (Ger.)     A  melody. 

MelodlO!«iO  {Ital.  ma-16-de-o'-zo).  Melodi- 
ously. 

Melodrama,  a  drama  illustrated  by  music  in- 
terspersed, or  frequently  as  accompaniment 
to  the  spoken  dialogue. 

MelUNine,  overture  by  Mendelssohn,  1833. 
Also  set  as  choral  work  by  Hoflfman. 


Menie  (Fr.  mum).     The  same. 

Mendel,  Hermann,  editor  of  MendeKs  Musi- 
kalisches  Conversations- Lex  icon  (Musical 
Encyclopedia),  was  born  at  Hall^,  1834.  He 
undertook  his  lexicon  in  1870,  and  died  in 
1876,  just  as  the  work  had  reached  the  letter 
M.  It  has  since  been  completed  in  11  vol- 
umes, and  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the 
kind. 

Mendelssohn,  Felix,  was  born  at  Hamburg, 
1809,  and  died  1847.     See  Chapter  XLVII. 

Meno  (Ital.  ma-no),  less  ;  nteno  tnosso^  less 
movement,  slower. 

Mensur,  a  measure. 

Menuet  (Fr.  ma-noo-e).     A  minuet. 

Minuetto  (Ital,  ma-noo-et  -to),    A  minuet, 

Mercadante,  Xav.,  a  well-known  opera  com- 
poser. Born  at  Altamura  in  1798,  In  1840 
he  became  director  of  the  Conservatorium  of 
Naples.     Died  1870. 

Messa  di  Voee  (Ital.  mas-sS  de  vo'-ch§). 
The  gradual  swelling  and  diminishing  of  the 
voice, 

Messe  (Ger.  mes'-se),     A  mass. 

MeStO  (Ital.  mas -to).     Sad,  mournful. 

MestoSO  (Ital,  mas-to  -20).  Sadly,  mourn- 
fully. 

Messiah,  The,  an  oratorio,  by  Handel,  1741. 

Met,  abbreviation  oi  Metronome. 

Metal,  organ,  a  composition  of  tin  and  lead  in 
varying  proportions.  Tin  should  be  at  least 
one-third. 

Metronome  (mef-ro-nom).  A  measure  of 
time,  A  chronometer  invented  by  Maelzel, 
consisting  essentially  of  clock-work  and  es- 
cape wheel,  and  a  pendulum  swinging  on  a 
pivot  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  It  can  be 
made  to  go  slower  by  sliding  a  ball  up  towards 
the  top  of  the  pendulum.  The  rate  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  M.M.  for  the  metronome, 
a  figure  showing  the  place  of  the  ball  on  the 
graduated  scale  of  the  instrument,  and  a  note 
which  is  10  occupy  the  time  of  a  single  tick. 

Meter,  the  plan  of  verse  according  to  its  feet 
and  length  of  lines, 

Meyer,  Leopold  de  (mi  -er).  An  eccentric 
pianist,  born  1816,  a  pupil  of  Czerney,  visited 
America  in  1845  and  1868,  and  lives  in  Paris 
and  London. 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo  (gia-ko  -mo  mi'-er- 
bar),  whose  real  name  was  Jacob  Meyer  Beer, 
the  celebrated  opera  composer,  was  born  at 
Berlin  of  a  wealthy  Jewish  family,  1791.  His 
debut  as  composer  was  made  in  i8ir.  His 
best  known  operas  were  "■  II  Crociato,'*'  1824, 
"  Robert  der  Teufel,"  in  1831.  and  '*  Les 
Huguenotte,"'  1836,  the  "  Prophete,"  1849. 
Died  1864,  All  these  operas  are  showy,  and 
extravagant,  rather  than  inspired, 

Mezza,  feminine  of  mezzo. 

Mezzo  (Ital.  mat-tso).     Half,  or  medium. 

Mezzo  HopranO,  a  voice  of  soprano  quality, 
but  not  so  high  as  a  pure  soprano. 

Mi  (Ital.  mo).  The  third  tone  of  the  scale  in 
sohnization. 

Mieroplione  fmi'-kro-fonV  An  instrument 
for  observing  feeble  sounds  ;  a  microscope  for 
sounds. 

Middle  Voices,  the  inner  voices  in  choral 
writing,  the  alto  and  tenor. 
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Mi^noil,  opera  in  4  acts,by  Ambroise  Thomas. 

^Klills^  S.    B.,    virtuoso  pianisT,  composer   and 

teacher,  was  born  at  Leicester,  England, 
March  13,  1839.  Studied  at  Leipsic,  and 
came  to  New  York  about  1858,  where  he  has 
since  held  a  distinguished  position. 

Military  Band,  a  brass  band,  or  brass  and 
wood  l^horns,  trombones,  cornets,  tubas,  clari- 
nets, oboes,  flutes,  piccolo  kettle-drum, 
snare-drum,  and  cymbal). 

minor,  smaller. 

Minor  second,  a  diatonic  semitone. 

3Iinor  third,  a  third  equal  to  three  semitones. 

lUinor  triad,  a  triad  with  a  minor  third. 

]UinOre  (Ital.  me-nc»  -re*,  minor. 

Jlinor  Scale,  the  scale  beginning  with  the 
syllable  La^  i>r  the  6th  of  the  major.  See 
Mason's  "  Piano  Technics,'*  for  a  discussion 
of  the  M.S. 

MinneMinffer,  minstrels  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place 
singing  a  great  variety  of  songs. 

]tIinNtrel»4,  wandering  singers. 

minuet,  an  ancient,  slow  and  stately  dance  in 
3-4  time,  usually  in  two  strains. 

Miserere   (Lat.    me-se-ra -re),     '*  Have  mer- 
cy," a  psalm  of  supplication. 
Missa,  a  mass.     Missal^  a  mass-book. 

MiHteriosO  (ItaK  mIs-ta-rI-6  -zoi.  Mysteri- 
ously. 

3f  isurato  (Ttal.  me-soo-ra-to).  Measured,  in 
exact  time. 

Mixture,  an  organ  stop  composed  of  several 
ranks  of  pipes,  designed  to  strengthen  the 
liarnionic  over- tones  in  the  klang.  *'  Two 
rank''  mixtures  sound  the  12th  and  15th  of 
the  note  struck.  Three  rank  the  15th,  19th, 
and  22d.  Modern  mixtures  do  not  contain 
the  third  of  the  chord  (or  any  of  its  octaves, 
the  lotli,  17th,  24tht,  but  only  octaves  and 
fifths,  and  are  voiced  in  flute  quality.  They 
impart  a  clear  and  ringing  quality  to  the  tone 
of  the  full  organ. 

ModeratO  (Ital.  mod-a-ra'-to).     Moderately. 

Mode,  a  scale  or  key,  "  Major    mode,"   major 

key. 
Modesto  (Ital.  mo-das'-to).     Modestly. 

Modulation,  a  harmonic  progression  out  of 
one  key  into  another,  by  means  of  ambiguous 
chords.  "■  Modulation  of  voice''  means  con- 
trol of  the  voice. 

Modus  (Latin).     A  mode. 

MoinS  (Kr.  mwii).     Less. 

Molique,  Bernhard  (md-leek  ).  An  excellent 
violinist.  Born  at  Nuremburg.  1803.  Died 
i86g.  Wrote  concertos  for  violin,  trJos  for 
piano,  violin  and  'cello,  and  an  oratorio, 
'"Abraham,"  i860. 

Moll  (Ger.  mOI).     Soft,  i.e.,  minor. 

MoltO  (Ital.  mol'-toi.  Mucli,  very  much,  a 
great  deal. 

Monocliord,  an  instrument  composed  of  a 
single  string  stretched  over  a  sounding-board, 
along  a  graduated  scale,  for  measuring  musi- 
cal intervals. 

Monody,  a  composition  on  one  subject,  gener- 
ally of  a  sad  character. 


Monteverde,  Claudio,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  his  time.  Born  1566  in  Cremona. 
Died  1651.  He  wrote  operas,  and  deserves 
particular  honor  for  developing  recitative. 

Montre(Fr.  monh-tra  ),  ''  mounted,"  in  front. 
Hence  frequently  applied  to  the  diapason 
stop  in  an  organ,  because  its  pipes  are  often 
displayed  in  front. 

Morceau  ( Fr.  mor-so  ).  A  piece,  a  choice  piece. 

Mordent  (Ital.  mor-dan-te).  A  transient 
shake  or  beat,  formed  by  the  principal  note 
and  the  next  above.     See  supplement. 

Moresca  (Ital.  mo-res-kal,  Moorish.  A  mor- 
ris-dan lc,  in  which  bells  are  jingled  and 
swords  clashed. 

Morlacclli,  Francesco  (mot-lak'-kee^,  a  suc- 
cessful and  meritorious  opera  composer,  born 
1784,  died  1841. 

MornlngtOn,  Earl  of,  father  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington,  was  a  composer  of  glees  and 
church  pieces.     Born  1742  in  Ireland. 

Mortler  de  Fontaine,  born  1818  at  War- 
saw, the  first  who  played  Beethoven's  gigan- 
tic sonata,  op.  106,  in  public. 

Moore,  Thomas,  an  Fn;;lish  poet  and  song- 
writer, born  in  Dublin  1779.  Published  his 
Irhh  Melodies  in  1523.     Died  1852. 

Morgan.  George  Washbourne,  the  distin- 
guished organist,  living  in  New  York,  was 
born  in  England  about  1827,  and  came  to 
New  York  about  twenty  years  ago,  where  for 
a  long  time  he  was  organist  of  Grace  Church. 

Moscheles,  Ignatz,  th  distinguished  piann 
virtuoso  and  teacher,  was  born  at  Prague  in 
1794.  Studied  with  Zadrakha,  and  later  with 
Dionys  Weber  and  Clementi.  He  made  his 
debut  in  1815,  and  had  famous  success  all 
over  Europe.  He  resided  in  London  as 
teacher,  conductor  and  pianist,  for  some  years, 
and  joined  Mendelssohn  as  professor  of  piano 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  in  1846,  where 
he  died  in  1870. 

Mowes  in  Egypt,  an  opera,  or  oratorio,  by 
Rossini,  1827. 

MOSSO  (Ital.  mos'-so).     Movement,  motion. 

MO!!iizko\%'Mki.  Moritz  (mdz-ko'-skl),  one  of 
the  most  gifit-d  of  the  younger  composers, 
was  born  about  1853,  and  resides  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  pupil  of  Kullak,  and  is  a  clever 
pianist.  His  compositions  are  mainly  for  the 
piano,  and  are  fresh,  musical  and  melodious. 

MOtette  (mo-tet  ).  A  motet;  a  vocal  com- 
position, with  sacred  words.  The  line  be- 
tween motet  and  anthem  is  not  clearly  drawn. 

Motive,  a  musical  figure  or  germ  employed  as 
a  text.     See  Chaps.  I.  and  X. 

Motion,  mode  of  progression.  Rhythmic  M.  is 
progression  in  note>  of  uniforiTi  value,  or  in  a 
]iarticular  rhythmic  figure,  through  several 
measures  orperiods.  See  Chaps.  VU.,  VIII. 
and  IX.  I'oice  M.  is  similar,  parallel,  con- 
trary, or  oblique,  i  ontrapiintal  M.  is  '■''two 
against  one,"  ''^  three  against  one,''  "four 
against  one.^' 

Mouthpiece,  that  part  of  a  trumpet  or  brass 
instrument  which  is  applied  to  the  lips. 

Mozart,  Leopold,  bom  1719  in  Augsberg.  Died 
1787.  He  was  an  excellent  inu  ician,  and  a 
tasteful  and  talented  composer,  and  vice- 
kapellmeister  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salsz- 
burg. 
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3IOzart.  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceuin^,  was  born  Jan.' 27,  1756,  at  Salzburg, 
and  died  1791.     SeeChapXLV. 

]IIuette  <li  Portici.  II,  otherwise  known  as 
"•  Masaniello,"  opera  in  5  acts,  by  Auber, 
1828. 

Mudler,  A.  E..  organist  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Church  at  Leipsic,  was  composer,  for  the 
piano-forte,  organ,  orchestra,  and  voices. 
1767-1817. 

Mueller,  C.  E.  R.,  an  organist,  pianist,  and 
composer.  Born  at  Chicago  about  1347,  edu- 
cated at  Stuttgart,  and  at  present  residing  in 
London.  Is  translator  of  Lebhert  and  Stark's 
piano  method. 

31ui'^ka,  lima  di,  the  brilliant  singer,  was  born 
about  1843,  in  Croatia,  studied  singing  with 
Marches!,  in  Vienna,  and  made  her  debut  in 
1862.  Her  voice  is  a  soprano  of  about  three 
octaves  compass  and  great  execution. 

Murray,  Jam'-s  R.,  composer  of  school  and 
S.  S.  music,  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  1841. 

Musette  (Fr.  moo-set').  An  instrument  of  the 
bag-pipe  family.  Also  an  air  in  2-4,  3-4.  or 
6-8  of  moderate  tempo  and  smooth  and  simple  ■ 
character. 

Music  of  the  Future,  a  term  ironically 
applied  some  years  ago  to  the  music, of  Wag- 
ner. The  name  was  derived  from  his  essay 
under  the  same  title. 

Musical  History,  The  best  accounts  of, 
are  BrendeTs  ""  Gesckickte  der  Musik^''  and 
Reissm  inn's.  Ritter's  two  small  volumes, 
and  Hiillah''s  *■'  L  c  ureson  Musical  History," 
nre  to  be  recommended. 

Musical  liibraries.  The  best  in  this  coun- 
try are  those  of  the  Hirvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, ihe  Boston  Public  Library,  and  that 
in  Yale  College. 

Music  Priuting,  from  movable  types,  was 
invented  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
only  within  the  present  century  has  it  become 
able  to  represent  instrumental  music  neatly. 

Mnsikalisches  Opfer,  '*  Musical  Offer- 
ing." A  name  given  by  Seb.  Bach  to  a  six- 
part  fugue  for  strmgs,  on  a  subject  given  him 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  1747.  This  is  ar- 
ranged for  the  organ  by  Haupt,  and  played 
by  Mr.  Eddy  and  other  virtuosi. 

Muta  (Ital,  moo'-ta).  Change.  Directs  the 
horn-pl-iyer  to  change  his  mouth-piece. 

Mutation  StfltpS,  organ  stops  not  sounding 
the  8ft.  pitch.  Applied  especially  to  mix- 
tures, quints  and  twelfths. 

Mute  (Ital.  sordino^  Ger.  ddm-P/er)^  a  contri- 
vance for  deadening  the  sound  of  stringed 
instruments,  by  pinching  the  bridge  and  so 
restricting  vibration. 

IVaamau,  oratorio  by  Costa,  1864. 

Wahuco.  orXabucodonosor/*  Nebuchad- 

nezz-ir,"  opera  in  3  act's  by  Verdi,  1845. 
Maclianiung;  (Ger.  nii-ka-moong).    Imitation. 
IVachbauer,     Franz    (nakh-bowr),    a    noted 

German  tenor,  born   1835  at  Schloss  Giessen. 
JMIachdruck  (Ger.  nakh'-drook).     Emphasis, 

accent. 
Xachdrucksvoll    (Ger.    nSkh'-drooks-fol), 

Energetic,  emphatic. 
IVachsatx  (Ger.  nakh-satz).     The  second  half 

of  a  period. 


Machsclllas  (Ger.  nakh'-schlagV  A  passing 
tone  ;  or,  if  one  might  say  so,  an  appoggja- 
tura  after  a  note,  instead  of  before  it. 

UTacllSlliel  (Ger.  nakh  -spee!).  After-piece; 
c  •including  organ  voluntary  in  the  church, 
service. 

XachtStuecUe(Ger.  nakht'-steek-e).  Night 
pieces  ;  /.  f.,  "  nocturnes."  A  name  given  to 
Schumann's  op.  23. 

Xaegeli,  J.  G.,  an  eminent  Swiss  educator, 
composerand  music  publisher,  born  at  Zurich 
1768.     Died  1836. 

Xreinia,  a  cantata  by  Goetz. 

Xagelclavier,  a  keyed  instrument  of  5  oc- 
taves, made  about  1791. 

X^aked  Fifths.     Open  consecutive  fifths. 

^Vanini,  Giovanni,  a  celebrated  Italian  com- 
poser, the  first  who  wrote  c'lurch  music  with 
organ  accompaniment.     Died  about  16^0. 

Xaples,  School  of.  The  chief  masters  of  this 
class   were    Scarlatti,    Durante,    Leo,    Cotu- 

•  macc^,  Cafaro,  etc.  The  Conservatories  in 
Naples  were  founded  1535,  1576,  1589,  and 
1584. 

Napoleon,  Arthur,  a  promising  pianist,  born 
in  Lisbon,  1847. 

IVaproivnik,  Eduard,  composer  and  chief  di- 
rector of  the  Russian  Theatre,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  born  in  J839.  Studied  at  Prague, 
distinguished  himself  in  composition,  and. 
became  director  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1861. 

IVares,  James,  Mus.  Doc,  an  English  conduc- 
tor, composer  and  organist  of  York  Minster, 
born  1715.  Died  1783.  Author  of  harpsi- 
chord lessons,  collections  of  glees,  catches, 
twenty  anthems,  etc.  Had  little  imagina- 
tion. 

Wasal,  the  reedy,  unpleasant  quality  of  the 
voice  when  it  issues  In  too  great  a  degree 
through  the  nostrils."  The  nasal  quality  is 
characterized  by  too  much  prominence  of  the 
i2th  in  the  overtones. 

Nasat,  and  IVazard,  old  names  for  the  organ 
stop,  now  called  the  *■'  Twelfth." 

Xasollui,  Sebastiano  (na  -zo-Ie'-ne),  Italian 
opera  composer,  born  in  Pi..cenza,  176B,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  appeared  with  his  first 
opera.  '"  Separate  scenes  in  his  operas  had 
talent, '"'  says  Reissmann,  and  there  were  18  in 

•  all.     Died  1799  or  1810. 

N^atural,  a  character  used  to  annul  a  sharp  or 
flat. 

Natural  K.ey,  a  name  improperly  applied  to 
the  key  of  C,  because  in  this  all  pitches  are 
represented  by  staff-degrees  in  the  '"''  natural  " 
condition. 

Xatural    Trumpet,   a     trumpet     without 

valves. 

Xatural  Scale,  the  scale  of  C.  See  Natural 
Key. 

Xaumann,  J.  G.  (now  -man),  a  well  known 
composer  in  his  day,  born  1741  near  Dresden. 
Studied  in  Italy,  where  he  produced  his  first 
operas.  Was  kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  and 
died  there  1801.  He  left  11  oratorios  and  21 
masses,  and  12  operas. 

]Vaumann,  Emil,  gr.-mdson  of  the  preceding, 
also  a  composer  of  merit,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
in  1827,  and  resides  chiefly  in  Dresden.  In 
1880  he  succeeded  W.  Rust  as  organist  of  St. 
Thomas'  at  Leipsic. 
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JVava,  Gaetano  (nii-va),  a  distinguished  Italian 
teacher  of  sini;ing,  and  composer  of  vocal  ex- 
ercises. Born  1802  at  Milan.  Died  1875. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Santley,  the  baritone. 

XeceMSario  (Ital.  na-tshes-sa -rT-6),  neces- 
sary. Indicating  that  the  passage  must  not 
be  omitted. 

Neapolitan  j^ixth,  a  chord  consisting  of  a 
minor  third  and  minor  sixth  to  a  given  bass. 

Xeck,  that  part  of  a  violin,  or  other  similar  in- 
strument, extending  from  the  head  to  the 
body,  and  carrying  the  finger-board. 

Xeefe,  C.  G.,a  musician  of  sime  distinction  in 
his  day,  who  was  Beethoven's  instructor.  He 
wasorganist  at  Bonn.    Born  1748.     Died  1798. 

Xeige  lia,  ou  le   Xouvel  £giuhard, 

opera  in  4  acts  by  Auber,  1825. 
Xej^lig:enza    (Ital    nag-le-jan -tsa).      Negli- 
gence, carelessness. 

JVeithardt,  August  Heinrich  (nit  -  hardt), 
founder  of  the  Berlin  Dom-Choir,  was  born 
at  Schleiz,  1793.  Served  in  the  army  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  1839  was  made  royal 
music  director.  Died  1861.  Published  a  com- 
pilation of  the  best  church  music,  in  8  vols. 

Nel  (Ital.  nal),  also  Nella^  Nelie,  Nello  and 
Nell\  In  the  ;  at  the  ;  as  Nelstesso  tempo^ 
in  the  same  time, 

Xet  (Fr.  na),  also  Mett  (Ger.net).  Neatly, 
clearly,  plainly. 

IVoroil,  opera  in  4  acts,  by  A.  Rubinstein,  1879. 

Xeruda,  a  celebrated  German  family  of  violin- 
ists, of  which  M'me  Wilhelmink  Normann- 
Neruda  is  the  most  distinguished  living 
member.  She  was  born  at  Briim,  1840.  Mar- 
ried a  Swedish  musician  named  Ludwig  Nor- 
mann.  Plays  much  in  England,  and  is  a 
?reat  favorite  as  leader  of  quartettes  in  the 
Popular  Concerts. 

XetheiMailds  KrIlOOl,  The,  embraced  such 
composers  as  Dufay,  1432,  Ochenheim.  1513, 
Josquin  de  Pres,  1521.  This  school  developed 
musical  science,  especially  counterpoint, 
earlier  than  any  other  in  Europe. 

JVeilkonmi,  Sigismund  Chevalier  (noi'-kom), 
was  born  at  Salzsburg,  1778.  Studied  with 
Michael  and  Joseph  Haydn,  and  appeared  as 
a  composer  in  i8o8.  He  led  a  wandering  life, 
always,  however,  having  good  appointments, 
and  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  be- 
tween Paris  and  London.  Died  in  Paris, 
1858.  His  two  oratorios,  '*  Mount  Sinai  "  and 
'^  David,"  and  his  symphony  in  E  flat,  were 
played  several  timeii  in  England.  Was  an 
industrious  but  uninspired  composer. 

IVexuS,  an  old  term  for  a  phrase  or  sequence. 

Xioht  (Ger.  nikht).     Not. 

Xicht  zu  gesohwind  (Ger.  nikht  zoo  ge- 

schvlnd'^.  Not  too  quick. 
Xiebelnngen  (Ital.  ^^ Der  Ringdes Niebelun- 
gen  ^' ),  "  The  Ring  of  the  Niblung."  A  se- 
quence of  four  operas  or  mu>ic-dramas,  by 
Richaid  Wagner.  First  performed  1876.  The 
four  operas  in  the  Series  are  :  Das  Rheingold 
1854,  Die  Walkure  1855,  Siegfried  1857-1859, 
Die  Gdtterdmffuiierung  1871. 

XiCCOlini,  Joseph,  a  prolific  composer  of  Ital- 
ian operas,  born  1771,  died  1843  ^^  Piacenza. 
Author  of  9  operas,  5  oratorios,  30  masses,  2 
requiems,  100  psalms,  etc. 


UTieolai.  Otto  (nik  -6-11),  composer  of  the 
popular  opera,  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," was  born  ir  K.onigsburg,  1810, and  after 
serving  ^.ome  years  in  Berlin  as  organist,  ap- 
peared at  Vienna  as  conductor  in  1837.  Was 
appointed  kapellmeister  at  Berlin  in  1848, 
and  died  in  1849,  just  after  completing  his 
most  popular  opera. 

Xicolai.  Wilhelm  F.  G.,  was  born  in  1829  at 
Leyden.  Studred  at  Leipsic,  and  then  with 
Schneider  in  Dresden,  and  returned  to  Ley- 
den as  an  organ  virtuoso.  Is  professor  of  the 
organ  and  conductor  at  the  Hague. 

IViedormeyer,  Louis(ne  -der-mi  -er),  a  com- 
poser of  operas,  motettes,  masses,  and  teacher 
of  piano,  born  at  Nyon,  on  Geneva  Lake,  in 
1802.  Studied  with  Moscheles  and  Forster. 
Resided  mainly  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1861. 

ilVieniann,  Albert,  the  famous  German  tenor, 
was  born  1831  at  Magdeburg.  Is  "  kammer- 
sanger  "  at  Berlin,  and  played  the  part  of 
Siegniund  in  "  Die  Walkure  "  at  Bayreuth  in 
1876. 

IVigllt-Honi,  a  name  sometimes'applied  to  a 
4  ft.  flute  in  organs. 

Xight  l>aucers,  opera  in  2  acts  by  Loder, 
1846. 

AfielisiOn-RounSVille.  M'me  Christine,  the 
successful  piauo-teacher  in  Chicago,  was  bom 
at  Christiansand,  Norway,  Aug.  10,  1845. 
Was  a  pupil  of  Haberbier,  at  that  time  pro- 
fessor in  Leipsic,  and  in  1871  came  to  America, 
where  she  has  since  resided.  Was  married  to 
Dr.  Rounsville  in  1875. 

IVillNOn,  Christine,  the  celebrated  prima- 
donna,  was  born  in  Sweden,  1843,  and  early 
manifested  her  remarkable  talent  for  music. 
She  played  the  violin  and  sang  from  house  \o 
house.  Her  voice  attracted  attention,  and 
she  was  sent  to  Stockholm,  and  afterwards  to 
Paris,  where  she  was  pupil  of  Wartel.  She 
made  her  debut  in  1864  as  Violetta.  In  1871 
she  was  in  America.  Her  voice  is  of  moder- 
ate volume,  great  sweetness  and  carrying 
power. 

iWocturne  (Fr.  nok-tiirn),  also  Notturno^  a 
nocturne.  A  song-like  composition  of  a  soft 
and  tender  character,  as  if  suitable  for  the 
hours  of  night.     See  Lesson  XXXII. 

IVode,  that  point  of  a  choud  at  which  it  divides 
itself  when  it  vibrates  by  aliquot  parts,  and 
produces  I  he  harmonic  overtones.  Any  over- 
tone cap  be  prevented  by  striking  the  string 
at  its  own  node. 

IVoel  (Fr.  no-el).     A  Christmas  carol  or  hymn. 

]Volll,  Ludwig  (noH,  a  well  known  writer  on 
music  and  musical  subject^.  ('''Mozart's 
Letters,"  "  Beethoven's  Letters,"  etc.)  Was 
born  in  Westphalia,  1831.  He  was  educated 
at  Bonn  and  Heidelburg,  and  there  since 
1872  he  resides  as  professor  of  musical  history 
and  sesthetics. 

KoIlP,  Chr.  Friedrich  (nor),  a  violin  virtuoso 
and  conductor  at  Saxen-Meiningen.  Born 
1800.  Wrote  operas,  a  symphony,  etc.  Died 
1875. 

Noil,  not;  no;  as  non  moltOy  not  much;  non 
tanto^  not  so  great ;  nontroppo^  not  too  much. 

None  (Ger.  no  -ne).  The  ninth.  Also  the 
the  last  of  the  lesser  hours  in  the  Breviary. 

Nonet,  a  composition  for  nine  voices,  or  in  nine 
voice-parts. 
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A^on  nobi»^  l>oinino,  *'  Not  unto  us,  O 
Lord."  A  celebrated  canon  sung  as  a  grace 
after  meat,  at  public  dinners  in  England. 

Kon  Plus  Ultra,  ''  Nothing  more  beyond.  * 
The  bumptious  title  of  a  piano  sonata  by 
Woelfl,  op.  41,  in  1S07. 

IKToiine  Hanglante,  La,  opera  in  5  acts  by 
Gounod,     1854. 

Aornia,  opera  in  2  acts,  by  Bellini.     1832. 

Aornial,  right ;  natural  ;  proper, 

Aornial-ton  (Ger.  nor-mal-ton).  The  tone 
A,  to  which  orchestral  instruments  are  tuned. 

Aormal  Scale,  the  natural  scale, 

Aornial  School,  a  school  for  teachers. 

Korth,  James  O,,  a  teacher  of  singing  in  St. 

Louis.     Born  about  1830. 

dotation,  the  signs  by  means  of  which  music 
is  represented.     See  Appendix. 

AotC.  a  sign  of  musical  utterance.  ^\\e  pitch 
is  indicated  by  the  staff  degree  on  which  the 
note  is  played  ;  the  length  by  the  form  of  the 
note. 

Mott*  Printing:-  The  earliest  printing  from 
movaljle  types  was  by  Ottaviano  dei  Petruc- 
cio,  ill  1466, 

Mote- Head,  the  oval  part  of  the  note,  which 

occupies  the  pitch-place. 
A'Ote-Steni,  the  line  running  from  the  head. 

Aottebolini,  Martin  Gustav,  composer, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  was  born  near 
Ludenschied  in  1817.  Studied  in  Berlin  with 
Berger  and  Dehn,  and  afterwards  with  Sech- 
ter.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the 
critical  editionsof  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Mf^ndelssohn  and  Mozart.  His  compositions 
include  clavier  trios  and  quartettes,  solos  for 
pi    no,  etc. 

Hfonrrit,  Adolph,  a  highly  gifted  tenor  singer 
in  Paris,  born  1802.  Died  1839.  Was  profes- 
sor of  dramatic  declamation  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

Xovelletten,  ''Novelettes,''  the  title  of  a 
series  of  8  piano  pieces  by  Schumann,  op.  21. 
1838. 

K^OVellO,  Vincent,  an  Knglish  composer,  editor 
an  1  organist,  was  born  in  London,  1781 .  Was 
organist  in  several  important  churches,  author 
and  compiler  of  much  church  music,  and  died 
at  Nice,  1861. 

Kovello,  Clara,  the  celebrated  soprano,  daugh- 
ter of  the  preceding,  made  her  debut  in  1B33, 
and  was  the  leading  oratorio  and  operatic 
soprano  in  England  for  many  years. 

3V6vello,  Joseph  Alfred,  eldest  son  of  Vincent, 
was  a  bass  singer,  and  the  founder  of  Novel- 
lo''s  '"Sacred  Music  Warehouse."  the  first 
depot  of  mui^ic  at  a  low  price,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  firm,  ""  Novello,  Ewer  & 
Co."     Born  1810.     Lives  at  Genoa. 

IVOZZe  di  Figaro.  Le.  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  opera  buffa  by  Mozart  (Figaro's 
Hochzeit )  ^  1776* 

Xnances  (Fr.  nii-ahn-s  ).  Lights  and  shades 
of  expression. 

Xuit  Blanches.  '' Restless  Nights.*'  The 
title  of  a  set  of  18  lyric  piano  pieces  by  Stephen 
Heller,  op.  82. 


dumber.     The  several  pieces  or  sections  of  an 

opera  or  oratorio,  are  numbered  for  con- 
venience of  reference,  etc.  The  overture  is 
never  counted. 

Xunc  DimittiS.  *'  Now  dismiss  us.*"  The 
canticle  of  Simeon,  St.  Luke,  ii :  29,  etc.  A 
vesper  song. 

IVltt*  a  slip  of  ebony  or  ivory  glued  to  the  neck 
of  the  violin,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  finger- 
board. 

2.  Of  the  bow,  a   piece  of  ebony  or  ivory 
over  which  the  hairs  pass. 

O  Utal.  o),  or. 

Oil  (Ital.  before  a  vowel  od),  or,  as,  either. 

Oakley,  Sir  Herbert  Stanley,  Mus.  Doc.  was 
born  at  Ealing,  July  22,  1830,  and  educated 
at  Ox.ord.  Studied  music  with  Dr.  Elvey  and 
Schneider,  of  Dresden,  and  completed  at 
Leipsic.  In  1865  was  appointed  professor  of 
music  in  Edinburg  University.  Composer  of 
songs,  anthems,  etc.     Is  a  good  organist. 

Obbligato  (Ital.  6b-ble-ga'-to).  Necessary, 
obligatory,  must  not  be  omitted. 

Obcron,  romantic  opera  in  3  acts,  by  von 
Weber,  1826. 

Oberthuer,  Chas.,  a  distinguished  performer 
on,  and  composer  for  the  harp,  was  born 
March  4th,  1819,  at  Munich.  Resides  in 
London,  and  has  composed  an  opera,  mass, 
and  many  compositions  for  harp. 

03)er\verk  (Ger.  6 -ber-vark).  The  upper 
manual  on  a  two  manual  organ. 

Obligat  (Ger.  6b -II -gat  J  Indispensable, 
necessary. 

Obliciue  Piano,  an  English  term  for  the 
diagonal  arrangement  of  strings,  usual  in  up- 
right pianos. 

Oboe  (Ger.  6-b6-e).  A  wooden  reed-instru- 
ment of  two  foot  tone.  It  is  played  with  a 
double  reed.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  tube 
about  two  feet  long,  with  sound  holes  on  the 
sides,  like  a  flute.  Has  a  somewhat  plaintive 
and  wailing  tone. 

Oboe  d'  Anionr.  an  oboe  exactly  like  the 
usual  one,  but  tuned  in  A,  a  minor  third 
lower. 

Oboe  di  CacciO,  an  old  name  for  an  oboe 
standing  in  E^  or  F. 

Oboe  Sitop,  an  organ  stop  consisting  -A  imping- 
ing reeds  and  conical  pipes  of  a  small  scale, 
usually  in  the  swell  organ.  Owing  to  the 
reed  and  block  being  of  metal,  it  has  a  harsher 
tone  than  the  orchestral  oboe. 

Oca  del  Cairo,  "The  Goose  of  Cairo," 
opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  by  Mozart,  1783. 

Ocarina  (6-ka-re'-na).  Terra-cotta  instru- 
ment somewhat  resembling  the  flageolet. 

O'Carolan,  or  Carolan,  Turlogh.  one.  of 

the  last  and  m  st  famous  of  the  bards  of  Ire- 
land. Born  1670.  Died  1738,  and  was  famous 
for  his  improvisations. 

Octachord,  an  instrument  or  system  compris- 
ing eight  sounds,  or  seven  degrees. 

Octave,  the  eighth  tone,  in  the  diatonic  scale, 
above  or  below  any  other.  The  octave  is  the 
most  perfect  consonance  in  music  except  the 
unison.  Its  ratio  is  2  :  i.  Octavesare  equiva- 
lent in  harmony. 

Octave,  an  organ  stop  of  diapason  quality  and 
4  ft.  tone,  standing  an  octave  above  the  dia- 
pason. 
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Octave  Flute,  a  small  flute  an  octave  higher 
than  the  German  flute. 

Octave  Successions,  or  ''  consecutive  oc- 
taves," the  parallel  motion  of  two  voices  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave,  are  forbidden  in 
four-part  harmony,  because  they  temporarily 
reduce  the  number  of  parts  to  three. 

Octette,  a  composition  for  eight  voices  or  in- 
struments. 

Ode,  an  air  or  song  ;  a  hymn  of  praise. 

Oesten,  Theodore,  the  famous  arranger  of 
teaching  pieces  for  the  piano,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  Dec.  31,  1813.  Learned  various  in- 
struments, and  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
teacher  of  piano-forte.     Died  1870. 

Oeuvre  iFr.  Uvr),  work  ;  composition  ;  piece. 
A  term  used  in  numbering  a  composer^s  pro- 
ductions in  the  order  of  their  composition  or 
publication.  « 

Offenbach,  Jacques,  the  famous  composer  of 
opera  buffo,  was  born  at  Cologne,  1819,  of 
Jewish  parents.  Studied  music,  became  or- 
chestral conductor,  and  appeared  as  composer 
in  1853.  O.  composed  69  pieces  and  143  acts 
within  25  years. 

Offertoriuni  (Lat.  of-fer-to-rt  um).  A 
hymn,  prayer,  anthem  or  instrumental  piece 
played  during  the  offertory. 

Oiine  (Ger.  o'-ne).  without.  Ohne  hegleitung^ 
without  accompaniment  ;  ohne  pedals^  with- 
out pedals  (in  organ  music);  ohne  dam p/er^ 
without  dampers  (with  the  pedal  pressed 
down). 

Old  Hundredth,  The,  a  tune  long  associated 
with  the  looth  Psalm.  Supposed  to  have 
been  written  as  early  as  1551. 

Onde@^S:iante  (Ital.  on  -dad-je-an'  -  te). 
Waving,  undulating,  trembling. 

Ongleur  (Fr.  6nh-gliir).  An  old  term  for  a 
performer  on  the  lyre  or  harp. 

Olinipiade,  libretto  by  Metastasio,  composed 
over  31  times,  by  Qaldara,  Leo,  Pergolese, 
Hasse,  etc. 

Olynipie,  lyric  tragedie  in  3  acts  by  Spontini, 
1819. 

Open  Oiapason  (di-a-pa'-son).  The  most 
important  slop  in  an  organ.  It  consists  of 
metal  pipes,  of  large  scale  and  free  and  solid 
tone,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  tone  of 
the  full  organ. 

Open  Harmony,  or  Open  Position^  a  posi- 
tion of  chords  in  which  the  three  upper  tones 
of  the  chord  do  not  fall  within  the  compass  of 
an  octave. 

Open  Pipe,  an  organ  pipe  open  at  the  upper 
end. 

Open  IVote,  a  tone  producedby  an  open  string, 
a  free,  uncramped  tone. 

Open  String,  a  string  vibrating  through  its 
whole  length.  Open  notes  on  the  violin  have 
more  resonance  than  those  produced  by 
'''  stopping.'' 

Opera,  a  drama  set  to  music  for  solo  singers, 
chorus,  orchestra,  scenery,  and  dramatic  ac- 
tion. The  words  of  an  opera  are  called  the 
'^  Book,''  or  "  Libretto."  Opera  dates  back 
to  the  15th  century.  The  principal  schools  of 
opera  are  the  Italian,,  in  which  the  singing 
is  the  chief  thing,  the  French^  in  which  the 
dramatic  action  is  chief ;  the  Gfrw^aw,  which 
aims  at  the  complete  union  of  action,  singing, 
and  musical  description,  and  op-ra  hujff'a  in 
which  the  absurd  and  laughable  is  aimed  at. 


Opera  Buffa,  comic  or  buffo  opera. 

Opera,  Italian.  The  greatest  composers  of 
this  school  were  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Rossini, 
Verdi. 

Opera,  German.  The  greatest  composers  of 
this  school  were  Gluck,  Mozart,  von  Weber, 
and  Wagner, 

Opera,  Kn^lish.  opera  in  Enelish,  by  Eng- 
lish composers.  The  principal  masters  of  this 
school  are  Balfe  and  Wallace. 

Opera,  French.  The  principal  composers 
are  Hal^vy,  Harold,  Ad.  Thomas,  and  Meyer- 
beeir,  although  the  latter  is  also  partly  Ger- 
man. 

Opera  Seria,  a  serious  or  tragic  opera. 

Opera,  ^iJrand,  opera  in  which  the  dialogue  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  recitatives. 

Operetta,  a  little  opera. 

Ophscleide  (of-T-klid).  A  large  bass  brass 
instrument,  of  deep  and  powerful  tone.  It 
has  a  compass  of  three  octaves  from  double 
Bflat. 

Opus  (Lat.  o'-pus,  abbreviated  op.')  Work. 
Used  by  composers  in  numbering  their  works 
in  the  order  of  their  composition  or  publica- 
tion, as  op.  I,  op.  2,  op.  3,  etc. 

Opus  Posthumus,  a  work  published  after 
the  death  of  its  author, 

Orage  (Fr.  o-razh),  a  storm.  An  organ  stop 
intended  to  imitate  the  noise  of  a  storm. 

Oratorio,  a  species  of  musical  drama  consist- 
ing of  arias,  recitatives,  choruses,  orchestral 
accompaniment,  etc.,  performed  without 
dramatic  action  or  scenery.  O.  was  origin- 
ally  performed  as  a  religious  service.  See 
Chapter  XLI. 

Orchestra,  a  full  combination  of  stringed  and 
wind  instruments.  A  full  orchestra  should 
consist  of  not  less  than  eighty  to  one  hundred 
men,  disposed  as  follows  :  ist  violins  20,  2d 
violins  18,  violas  10,  *cellos  10,  basses  10. 
oboes  2,  clarinets  4,  flutes  2,  piccolo  1,  bas- 
soons 2,  horns  8,  trumpets  4,  trombones  3, 
tuba  I,  kettle-drums  2,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  triangle  and  cymbal.  In  reducing  this 
the  horns  would  be  reduced  to  4,  and  as  a 
last  resort  to  2  ;  the  trumpets  to  2,  and  the 
clarinets  to  2.  Other  reductions  would  be 
made  in  the  strings.  ^  The  smallest  number  of 
strings  compatible  with  blending  is  5  ist  vio- 
lins, etc. 

Orchestra,  that  part  of  a  theatre  occupied  by 
the  orchestra.     The  chairsadjacent  to  it. 

Orchestrion,  an  instrument  of  the  organ 
kind,  arranged  to  be  played  by  means  of  a 
tune-cylinder,  or  barrel,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
sound  of  an  orchestra.  Large  instruments  of 
this  class  cost  as  high  as  $5iOco. 

Org^an.  a  wind  instrument  the  sounds  of  which 
are  produced  by  pipes  either  flue  or  reed,  and 
played  by  means  of  a  key-board  like  the 
piano-forte.  It  was  invented  from  AD.  800 
to  1400.  The  essential  parts  of  an  organ  are 
3.belio7''s  tocollect  airand  force  itout  through 
the  pipes,  ivind-ivays^  a  sound-board  or 
luind-chest  containing  the  valves  and  sup- 
porting the  pipes,  keys  for  opening  the  valves, 
and  pipes  for  making  the  sound.  Large  or- 
gans contain  one  large  bellows  with  several 
feeders^  as  many  wMnd-chests  as  there  are  key- 
boards, and  as  many  valves  as  there  are  keys. 
Concerning  pipes  see  Organ  Stop. 
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Org^an  llusio,  music  designed  to  be  played 
upon  the  organ. 

Organ  Ntop,  or  Register  (German  Siini- 
7!iung^  voicej.  A  set  of  pipes  voiced  alike,  one 
for  every  key  in  a  key-board  of  ati  organ. 
Stops  are  c\3.^?,e.d  as  diapason^  including  the 
op.  diapason,  octave, and  15th  ;  stringy  viol  di 
gamba,  viold^  amour,  salicional,  keraulophon, 
dolce,  and  dulciana  ;  /«/<?,  the  flutes,  night- 
horn  and  stopped  diapason  ;  reed  the  oooe, 
cornopeon,  trumpet,  clarinet,  vox  humana, 
vox  angelica,  musette,  cuphone,  trombone, 
bombardon,  etc. 

Organ  HtOp.  or  Draw  Stop y\.\\e^  knob  at  the 
side  of  the  key-board,  which  moves  ihe  slides 
by  me. ins  of  whi^h  the  pipes  <  f  a  stop  are 
shut  off  or  admitted  to  communication  with 
the  valves. 

Organ  Builder,  one  who  builds  organs. 

Organ,  Chamber,  a  small  organ  for  use  in  a 
house. 

Organo  (Ital.  or-ga  -no).     An  organ. 

Organo  Pleiio  (Lat.  or-ga -no  pla-no). 
Full  organ  ;  all  the  stops  of  the  "  great  or- 
gan "  drawn. 

Organ  Pieno{ItaI.  pe-a'-nd').  The  full  or- 
gan ;  all  the  stops  of  the  great  organ. 

Organ  Touch,  the  proper  method  of  touch- 
ing the  keys  of  an  org.m. 

Organ  Tone,  a  tone  of  uniform  force  from  its 
beginning  to  end. 

Organ  Point  (called  also  Pedal point)^  a  bass 
tone  prolonged  for  several  measures  while 
various  coherently  arranged  harmonies  are 
performed  by  the  h'gher  parts. 

Organ  Trio,  a  composition  arranged  for  three 
single  parts,  employing  two  manuals  and  a 
pedale.  There  are  six  sonatas  of  Bach  writ- 
ten in  this  form. 

Organ  Iflanual,  the  manual  key-board  of  an 
organ.  They  are  designated  as  great,  swell, 
choir,  and  solo  organs. 

Organ  PeUaie,  the  pedale  key-board. 

Orgue  Kxpressive  (Fr.  org  egz-pra-sef). 

The  harmonium,  or  reed  organ, 

Orlandi,  Ferdinand,  a  composer  and  professor 
of  singing,  born  in  Parma,  1777,  appeared 
as  opera  composer  in  1801.  Appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  Mailand  Conservatory  1806. 
Died  1840.  Wrote  20  operas,  masses,  mo- 
tettes,  and  over  100  different  works. 

Orthography,  the  art  of  correct  spelling,  in 

obedience  to  which  one  writes  the  chromatic 
tones  according  to  their  derivation  and  har- 
monic relation, 

Osborne,  G.  A.,  a  composer  of  pleasing  pieces 
for  the  piano,  was  bom  at  Limerick  in  1806. 
Studied  in  Paris  and  came  to  London  1843, 
where  he  since  resides. 

OHSia  (Ital.   os-se-a).     Or,  otherwise,  or  else. 

Written  above   the  staff  in  connection  with 

an  easier  or  different  arrangement  of  the  same 

passage.  ,  * 

Ossia  piu  faeile  (Ital.  os-se-a  pioo  fa-tshe- 

le),  or  else  in  this  more  easy  manner. 

OntinatO  (Ital.  os-te-na  -to).  Obstinate,  con- 
tinuous, unceasing,  adhering  to  some  peculiar 
melodic  figure,  or  group  of  notes. 


Ottava  (Ital.  6t-ta'-va).     An  octave  or  eighth. 

Ottava   alta  (Ital.  iil-ta*,  the   octave   above, 
or  an  octave  Iiigher,     Marked  %vu 


Ottava  bassa  (Ital.  bas-sa).  The  octave 
below.  Marked  %va  bassa ,  or  %va 

below  the  notes. 

Otto,  Ernst  Julius,  cantor  in  the  Dresden 
KreuzstJiule  and  teacher  of  theory,  was  a 
composer  of  many  oratorios,  2  operas,  mases, 
sonatas,  trios,  songs,  etc.  Born  1804.  Died 
1877. 

Otto,  Rudolph  Karl  Julius,  a  teacher  of  singing, 
and  distinguished  oratorio  singer  in  Berlin. 
Born  1829  at  Berlin. 

On  (Fr.  00),  or. 

Oulibioheff,   Alexander  (oo-l?-bt-chef).      A 
»  Russian  writer  about  music,  best    known  by 

his  "  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles^''  was  born 

in  Dresden  1795,  and  died  at  Nischni-Novgo- 

rod  in  1858, 
Ousley,  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  (oos-lg),  professor 

of  music   at   Oxford,  a   writer  on   theory  and 

composer,  was.born  about  1820. 

Ouverture  (Fr.  oo-var-tlir).     An  overture. 

Overture,  an  introductory  instrumental  piece 
to  an  opera  or  oratorio,  or  even  for  separate 
performance.  Overtures  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  in  form  of  a  sonata-piece,  2.w\  potpourri 
overtures,  composed  chiefly  of  melodies  oc- 
curring in  the  work  following. 

P.,  abbreviation  oi piano  2S\A pedale* 

Pabst,  August,  born  in  Elberfelde,  iSlT,  was 
made  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Riga  in 
1857.  Has  composed  four  operas.  His  two 
sons,  Louis  and  Pauly  are  talented  pianists. 

Pachelbel,  Johann  (pakh'-el-bel\  the  imme- 
diate' predecessor  of  Sebas.  Bach,  as  com- 
poser, was  born  1653  at  Nurnburg,  and  occu- 
pied important  positions  as  organist.  Died 
1706. 

Pacher,  Joseph  A.  (pakh'-er),  pianist  and 
salon  composer,  was  born  1816  at  Daubro- 
witz.  Came,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  Vienna, 
where  he  afterwards  resided.    Died  1871. 

Pacini,  Giovanni  (pa-tshe-ne),  composer  of 
Italian  operas,  born  1796,  made  his  debut  as 
composer  at  the  age  of  18,  and  lived  at  Ven- 
ice, and  afterwards  at  Milan.  Died  lately 
(1880)  if  not  still  living. 

Pseon,  a  song  of  rejoicing  ;  a  hymn  to  Apollo. 

Paer,  Ferdinand  (pa'-er),  a  composer  of  Itali-in 

"operas,  was    born    1771   in  Parma,  where    he 

made  his  first  successes  as  a  composer.     Later 

he  lived  at   Paris.     P.  wrote  about  50  operas, 

and  many  other  works. 

Patiranini,  Nicolo  (pag  an-en  -e),  the  wonder- 
ful violinist,  was  born  1784  at  Genoa.  He 
grew  up  in  poverty  and  cruelty,  but  per- 
severed in  his  study  of  the  violin,  in  which  he 
received  assistance  from  many  good  masters, 
and  in  1798  began  his  concert  tours,  in  which 
he  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration 
of  all  Europe.  He  brought  forth  many  com- 
positions in  new  forms,  which  he  called 
Caprices^  which,  with  Bach''s  6  sonatas,  stand 
as  the  most  original  and  remarkable  works  for 
the  violin.     Died  May  27,  1840. 
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Pais^ello,  Giovanni  (jd-va  -ne  pa-e-sel-loi.  a 
celebratt-d  composer  of  Italian  operas,  was 
born  1741  in  Taranto.  Studied  in  Naples  and 
appeared  as  compOber  at  the  age  of  15.  P. 
traveled  over  Europe,  received  v/ith  distinc- 
tion everywhere,  writing  operas  for  Paris, 
London.  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  He  wrote  in 
all  some  q4  operas,  and  many  other  works, 
and  died  1816  in  Naples. 

Paix,  Jacob,  a  prominent  musician  and  noted 
organist,  born  in  Aug-^berg  about  1550.  He 
was  organist  in  Lannigen,  and  made  large 
and  elaborate  collections  of  motettes,  songs, 
dances,  etc.,  by  the  best  composers  before 
him. 

Palailillia,  Emi!  (pa-lii-dTl  -a),  a  French  com- 
poser, was  born  1844  in  Montpelier,  studying 
at  home,  and  with  Halevy,  showing  almost 
equal  facility  on  several  instruments,  and 
made  his  appearance,  as  composer  of  a  sym*- 
phony  in  1S60.  He  has  since  produced  a 
large  number  of  compositions,  including  an 
opera,  three  masses,  very  many  songs,  with 
piano-forte  accompaniment,  as  well  as  a 
second  symphony,  overtures,  etc.,  for  opera. 

Pale^striiia.  Giovanni  Pierluigi  de,  (pal'-es- 
tre  -nil),  the  father  of  Italian  church  music, 
was  born  about  i5m  or  1524,  studied  at  Rome 
with  Claude  Goudimel,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  composer  in  a  volume  of  four  and 
five-voice  masses  in  1554.  P.  instituted  a 
reform  in  church  music  by  composing  it 
throughout  for  itself  instead  of  from  secular 
melodies  as  had  been  the  previous  custom. 
His  music  is  deliciously  pure  and  noble.  He 
died  1594. 

Pallavieiiii,  Carlo  (pal  -la-ve-tse  -ne),  one  of 
the  finest  opera  composers  of  his  time,  was 
born  in  IJrescia,  and  worked  in  Venice  from 
1666  to  1687.  In  1672  hewas  kapellmeister  in 
Dresden.  He  wrote  many  operas.  Died  1688. 

Pallet,  a  spring-valve  in  the  wind-chest  of  an 
organ,  covering  a  channel  leading  to  a  pipe  or 
pipes. 

Palmer,  H.  R.,  composer,  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1835.  Studied  for  a  while  with  John  Piowski, 
and  Dr.  Hastings.  Is  author  of  many  ele- 
mentary works. 

Pandean  Pipes,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in- 
struments of  music,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  reeds  or  tubes  of  different  lengths,  fastened 
together  and  tuned  to  each  other,  stopped  at 
bottom  and  blown  into  by  the  mouth  at  top. 

Panorka,  Heinrich,  violinist  and  professor  of 
singing,  was  born  at  l^reslau,  1807.  Studied 
at  Bre>lau  and  later  at  Leipsic.  Entered 
upon  his  career  as  violinist,  was  a  brilliant 
musical  critic  and  correspondent  of  Schu- 
mann's paper,  and  settled  in  Paris  about  1848, 
where  he  has  published  a  number  of  works 
for  vocal  instruction. 

PailtOininie,  an  entertainment  in  which  not  a 
word  ^s  spoken  or  sung,  but  the  sentiments 
are  expressed  by  mimicry  and  instrumental 
music, 

Panseron,  Auguste  Mathieu,  teacher  of  sing- 
ing and  author  of  many  works  on  it,  was  born 
in  1796  at  Paris,  educated  there,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Conservatoire  in 
1824.  Hewas  the  author  of  several  operas, 
and  over  200  romances.     Died    1859. 


L'^anteteon,  3.\^o/>antaion^  an  old  instrument 

of  the  dulcimer  species,  but  larger.  It  was 
more  than  nine  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
had  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  strings  of  gut, 
which  were  played  on  with  small  sticks  like 
the  dulcimer. 

Papa^Ceno  flote  (Ger.  pii-pa-gen  -  0  flOt). 
Pan's  pipes,  a  mouth  organ. 

Pape,  Willie,  a  brilliant  pianist  and  composer 
of  several  showy  arrangements  of  favorite 
airs.  An  American,  born  about  1840,  native 
of  Mobile. 

Papperitz,  Benjamin  Robert,  was  born  in 
Pima,  1826,  and  since  1851  teacher  of  piano 
at  Leipsic. 

Paradise  and  the  Peri,  a  cantata,  by 
Schumann,   1843. 

Parallel  iUotion,  progression  of  two  voices 
in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  distance 
apart. 

Parallel  Fifths,  called  also  Consecutive 
Fi/ihSy  progression  of  two  voices  in  the  same 
direction  at  the  interval  of  a  fifth.  Always 
forbidden.  , 

Parllllel  Keys,  the  'major  and  its  relative 
minor. 

Parepa  Rosa,  Euphrosyne,  the  great  singer, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  1839,  made  her  debut 
in  Malta  at  the  age  of  16.  In  1867  she  came 
to  America,  and  awakened  the  most  enthusi- 
astic admiration.  Died  in  London,  1875. 
She  had  a  large,  pure  soprano  voice,  and 
sang  with  great  fullness  and  steadiness  of 
tone. 

Parish-AlvarS,  Eli,  a  distinguished  harpist 
and  composer  for  his  instrument,  was  born  in 
London,  1808,  and  made  his  appearance  as 
virtuoso  at  the  age  of  15.  H  is  tone  was  large 
and  his  execution  eleg  nt.  He  played 
Chopin's  piano-forte  sonata  and  Beethoven's 
and  Hummel's  piano-forte  concertos,  with  the 
greatest  ease.     Died  at  Vienna  1847, 

Parlaiido,  (Ital.  piir-lan'-do},  accented,  in  a 
declamatory  style. 

Parody,  music  or  words  slightly  altered  and 
adapted  to  some  new  purpose. 

Parry,  John,  an  English  musician,  born  1776 
in  Denbight,  and  became  very  celebrated  as 
a  harp  virtuoso  and  composer  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

Parsons,  Albert  R.,  a  pianist  teacher  a'nd 
composer,  the  translator  of  Wagner  s  "  Bee- 
thoven," born  ill  Indianapolis  about  1850,  and 
educated  at  Berlin.     Resides  in  New  York. 

Part",  the  music  for  each  separate  voice  or  in- 
strument. 

Parte  thai,  par-te).  A  part  ;  a  role  in  an  opera. 

Parte  Cantante  (Ital.  pSr-te  kan-tan-te). 
The  singing,  or  vocal  part. 

PartinientO  (Ital.  par-te-man  -to).  An  ex- 
ercise, figured  bass. 

Partitnr  (Ger.  par-tl-toor').  A  score  ;  full 
score.     See  Score. 

Partita  (Ital.  par-te'-ta).  An  old  term  synony- 
mous with  variation. 

Pas  (  Fr.  pa).     A  step  ;  a  dance. 
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PasdelOUl),     Jules     (jool     pS-de-loo),    the 

founder  of  popular  classical  concerts  in 
France,  was  born  in  Paiis  in  1819.  Educated 
at  the  Conservatory,  where  in  1833  he  took 
the  first  prize  for  piano-playing.  Appeared 
in  1851  as  director  of  the  Society  0/  Voting 
Artists^  whose  mission  it  was  to  introduce 
classical  music»  in  which  he  has  been  very 
successful,  and  has  gained  the  approval  and 
favor  of  the  public. 

Pas  Seul  (Fr.  pa-siil).  A  dance  by  one  per- 
former. 

PaNsaoa^Ho  (Ital.  pas-sa-kal -ye-o).  A 
species  of  chacon,  a  slow  dance  in  3-4  time, 
the  music  consisting  of  divisions  orvariations 
on  a  ground  bass,  and  always  in  a  minor  key. 

Passacail  le  ( Fr.  pas-sa-kal ).     A  passacaglio. 

Passage,  any  phrase  or  short  portion  of  an  air, 
or  other  composition.  Also  used  for  bravoura 
passages^  those  parts  of  a  piece  which  produce 
an  effect^  but  do  not  belong  to  the  melody  of 
the  piece. 

Passagio  (Ital.  p3s-sad-je-o),  a  passage. 

PassaniezKO  (Ital.  pas-sa-mat  -so),  an  old, 
slow  dance,  little  differing  from  the  action  of 
walking. 

Passepietl  (Fr.  pass-pe-a').     A  sort  of  jig,  a 

lively   old    French  dance   in    3-4,  3-8,  or  6-8 

time  ;  a  kind  of  minuet. 
Passing  Xotes,   notes  which  do  not  belong 

to   the   harmony,  but   serve  to  connect  those 

that  are  essential. 

Passion  Music,  music  composed  for  holy 
week. 

Passions  ^fusik.  Bach  wrote  four  passion 
oratorios,  the  best  known  of  which  is  that  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  in  1729. 

Passionato  (Ital.  pas-se-o-na-to).  Passion- 
ate, impassioned,  with  fervor. 

Pasta,  Guidetta  (gwe-det'-ta  pas'-ta),  a  fa- 
mous dramatic  singer.  Born  at  Como,  1798, 
made  her  debut  at  Verona  in  1822,  and  sang 
with  the  greatest  success  throughout  Europe. 
Her  voice  was  of  large  compass,  and  very 
beautiful.     Died  1865. 

Pasticio  (Ital.  pas-tet'-tshe-6),  a  medley,  an 
opera  made  up  out  of  songs,  etc.,  by  various 
composers. 

Pastoral,  a  musical  drama  on  a  rural  subject. 
Also  an  instrumental  composition  in  pastoral 
style. 

Pastorale  (Ital.  pas-to-ra'-le).     Pastoral. 

Pastorelle  (Fr.  pas-to-rel).     A  pastoral. 

Patetico  (Ital.  pa-ta'-te-ko).     Pathetic. 

PatinientO  (Ital.  pa-te-man'-to).  Affliction 
grief,  suffering. 

Patti,  Adelina,  and  Carlotta,  sisters,  distin- 
guished singers.  Carlotta  was  born  at  Flor- 
ence, 1840,  and  is  noted  for  her  delicate  and 
brilliant  execution.  Adeiina^  born  at  Madrid, 
1843,  sang  in  concerts  at  an  early  age,  and 
since  1859  has  occupied  the  highest  rank  in 
Europe. 

Pauer,  Ernst  (powr),  pianist  and  composer, 
was  born  in  Vienna,  1826,  studied  there  with 
Dirzka  and  Sechter,  and  later  with  Mozart^s 
second  son.  In  1851  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  His  best-known 
production  is  La  Cascade^  a  pleasing  piano 
piece. 


Pauke  (Ger.  pou-ke).    A  kettle  drum. 

Paul,  Dr.  Oscar  (powl),  professor  of  musical 
science  in  the  University  at  Leipsic,  was  born 
1836  at  Freiwaldau,  studied  theology  at  ihe 
University  of  Leip^ic,  as  well  as  music.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position, 
in  which  he  has  distinguished  himsel..  Is 
teacher  of  the  piano  in  the  Conservatory. 

Pause,  a  delay  or  sudden  cessation  of  rhythmic 
movement  by  the  prolongation  of  a  tone  or 
chord.  The  character  '^  which  requires 
this. 

Pavana  (Ital.  pa-va'-na),  a  grave,  stately 
dance,  which  took  its  name  from/^Z'^,  a  pea- 
cock. It  was  danced  by  princes  in  their 
mantles,  and  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains, 
whose  motions  resembled  those  of  a  peacock's 
tail.  It  was  in  3-4  time,  and  generally  in 
three  strains,  each  repeated. 

Pavilion  (Fr.  pii-ve-yonh).  The  bole  of  a 
horn  or  other  wind  instrument. 

Pavilion  Chinois  (Fr.  pa-ve-y6nh  she- 
nwa).  An  instrument  with  numerous  little 
bells,  which  impart  brilliancy  to  lively  pieces 
and  pompous  military  marches. 

Pax,  Karl  Edward,  organist  of  the  charity 
church  in  Berlin,  was  born  at  Glogau  in  1802. 
A  composer  of  men's  songs,  and  instructive 
piano  pieces.     Died  1867. 

Pedal,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  foot.  Hence 
damper  pedal^  the  lever  by  which  the  foot 
raises  the  dampers  from  contact  with  the 
strings  ;  so/t pedal^  a  lever  operating  mechan- 
ism for  diminishing  the  tone  ;  sivell  pedals 
a  lever  for  operating  the  blinds  of  the  '*  swell 
organ;'  tone-sustaining pedal^hy  means  of 
which  a  tone  is  prolonged  after  the  finger  is 
removed  from  the  key. 

Pedal  Piano,  a  piano-forte  fitted  with  organ 
pedals  for  practice. 

Pedal  Point,  see  Organ  Point. 

Pedal  DoppiO,  double  the  pedals,  that  is, 
play  with  both  feet,  a  direction  in  organ  play- 
ing. 

Pedals,  Combination,  pedals  for  drawing  stops 
in  the  organ. 

Pellegrini,  Angela  (pel-Ie-gre'-ne).  A  dra- 
matic composer,  born  in  Como  about  1805. 
His  three  operas  are  often  given.  Etelinda 
1831,  La  Vedo7'a  dl  Bengala  1834,  //  diser- 
tore  svizzero  1841. 

PenSOSO  (Ital.  pen  so'-zO).  Pensively,  mourn- 
fully.' 

Pentacliord,  an  instrument  with  five  strings, 
a  scale  or  system  of  five  diatonic  sounds. 

Pentatonic  Scale,  a  scale  of  five  notes, 
sometimes  called  the  Scotch  scale,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  modern  diatonic  major  scale  with 
fourth  and  seventh  degrees  omitted. 

PepuSoH,  Johann  Christoph,  was  born  at 
Berlin  1667,  where  he  lived  20  years,  when  he 
went  to  Holland,  where  his  first  compositions 
were  published,  and  then  to  England,  where 
he  achieved  great  success  as  a  composer.  Died 
1752. 

Perdendo  (Ital.  par-dan-do),  Perdendosi 

(Ital.  par-dan-do'-ze).  Gradually  decreasing 
the  tone  and  the  time  ;  dying  away  ;  becom- 
ing extinct. 
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Period,  a  melodic  or  harmonic  formation  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  sections,  of  which  two 
must  stand  in  the  relafion  of  antecedent  and 
consequent.     See  Part  Second. 

Perkins,  Henry  S.,  a  teacher  and  writer  of 
choral  music,  was  born  at  Stockbridge  Vt., 
March  20,  1833.  Studied  music  at  Boston, 
and  commenced  his  work  as  conductor  of 
musical  conventions  in  i860.  Is  author  of 
about  twenty  collections  of  singing  class  and 
convention  music. 

Perkins^  Jule  E.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
good  pianist  and  composer,  and  a  fine  bass 
singer,  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  1845. 
Studied  singing  in  Paris  and  Italy,  and  made 
his  debut  in  opera  there  about  1868,  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  In  1873  ^^  joined  the 
Maple^on  Opera  Company  in  London.  Died 
at  Manchester,  England,  1875. 

Perkins,  W.  O.,  Mus.  Doc.  composer  and 
teacher  of  music,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  about  1829. 
Studied  in  Boston,  conducted  conventions, 
etc.,  since  i860.      Resides  in  Boston. 

Perne,  Fran9ois  Louis  (pern  t,  a  learned  French 
teacher  of  musical  theory  and  composer. 
Born  1772  at  Paris.      Died  1832. 

Persiani,  Josefo  (par-se-a'-ne).  An  opera 
composer.  Born  in  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  1805. 

Perti,  Giacomo  Antonio  (par'-te).  A  notable 
composer  of  the  old  school.  Born  1661.  His 
first  mass  was  produced  undei  his  own  direc- 
tion in  St.  Peter's  in  1680.     Died  1795. 

Percussion  (Eng.  ner-kiish'-on).  Striking, 
as  applied  to  instruments,  notes  or  chords  ; 
or  the  touch  on  the  piano-forte- 

Perfcot.  complete,  satisfactory.  The  perfect 
consonances  are  unison,  octave,  fifth  and 
fourth. 

Perfect  Cadence,  a  cadence  consisting 
essentially  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  followed  by  the  tonic,  both  chords 
uninverted,  and  the  soprano  and  bass  having 
the  tonic  in  the  last  chord. 

Perpetual  Canon,  a  canon  without  an  end- 
ing, like  a  round. 

Pesante  (Ital.  pe-zSn'-te).  Hea\^,  ponderous, 
with  importance  and  weight,  impressively. 

Peschka-I-eutner.  Minna  (pes-khii  loit'- 
ner).  A  brilliant  singer,  long  a  favorite  at 
Leipsic,  and  heard  in  this  country  in  1871. 
Born  1839  in  Vienna. 

Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich  (pes-ta-16t-zi), 
the  celebrated  teacher,  was  born  in  Zurich, 
1746,  and  devoted  himself  to  improving  the 
method  of  teaching  children  by  presenting  to 
them  '■'■  the  thing  before  the  sign." 

Pctrella,  Enrico  (an-re  -ko  pa-trel-'a),  an 
Italian  composer  of  operas.  Born  in  1813,  in 
Palermo,  educated  at  Naples,  and  produced 
at  the  age  of  15  his  first  opera.  Was  author 
of  about  twenty  operas.     Died  1877  in  Genoa. 

Peu  (Fr,  pilh).     Little,  a  little. 

Pezze  (Ital.  pi.  pat-se).  Fragments,  scraps, 
select,  detached  pieces, 

Pfeife  (Ger,  pfi'-fe).     Pipe,  fife,  flute. 

Peiffer,  Oscar,  a  pianist,  born  at  Vienna,  1828, 
made  concert  tours  1845-1867  in  Europe.  In 
1864  went  to  Rio  Janiero,  where  also  he  had 
fine  success.     Composes  for  the  piano. 


PflUGTliaupt,  Robert  (pfloog'howpt),  a  bril- 
liant pianist.  Born  1833  in  Berlin,  studied 
with  Liszt.     Died  1863. 

Phantasie  (Ger.  fan-la-see').  Fantasy,  fancy, 
imagination. 

Philidor,  Fran9ois  Andr^,  a  French  opera 
composer.  Born  1726.  Died  in  London^ 
1795.  P.  was  the  inventor  of  French  comic 
opera,  ofwhich  hecomposed  22. 

Philharmonic,  lovers  cf  harmony,  a  society 

devoted  to  the  interests  of  masic. 
Philosophy  of  Art,  the    relation  of  art  to 

the  human  mind.     See  Part  Four. 
Phone    (.Gr.   f6  -ne).     The  voice,  a   sound    or 

tone. 
Phonetik  (Gr,  fo-net  -Ik).     System  of  singing,, 

or  of  notation  and  harmony. 
Phrase,   a  short    musical  sentence,  a    musical! 

thought  or  idea  which  makes  sense,  but  not 

complete  sense. 
Phrawing.     the    art     of     uniting     tones    i-ito 

phrases,  and    separating    phrases    from    each 

other,  as  well  as  the  proper  modulation  of  the 

sound  so  as  to  express  the  musical  idea. 

Phrygian,  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes. 

Phys harmonica  (Gr.  fis-hiir-mon  -i-ka). 
An  instrument,  the  tone  of  which  resemules 
that  of  the  reed  pipes  in  an  organ,  and  i^  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  thin  metal  tongues, 
of  a  similar  construction  to  those  of  tlie  har- 
monium. The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  stop 
in  the  organ  with  free  reedSy  and  with  tubes 
of  half  the  usual  length. 

Piacere  (Ital.  pe-a-tsha  -re).  Pleisure,  incli- 
nation, fancy  ;  a  piacere^  at  pleasure. 

Piacevole  (Ital.  pe-a-tsha-v6-le).  Pleasing, 
graceful,  agj-eeable. 

PiacimentO  (Ital.  p6-a-tshe-man  -to).  See 
piacere. 

Pianino  (Ital.  pe-a-ne-no).  A  small  piano- 
forte. 

Piano  (Ital.  pe-a'-no).     Soft,  gentle. 

Piag'endo  (Ital,  pe-ji-gan'-do).  Plaintively, 
sorrowfully. 

Piano-forte.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  piano-forte  is  the  use  of  an  eifcstic  ham- 
mer to  strike  the  strings.  Has  been  gradually 
evolved  through  countless  modification-,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries.  Steinway  isi  Sniw 
are  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  ex.  ei.- 
menters  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 

Piano  a  queu  (Fr.  pe-a'-no  a  kiih).  A  grani 
piano-forte. 

Piano  Score,  a  series  of  staves  arranged  for 
representing  vocal  music  and  its  piano-forte 
accompaniment. 

Piatti,  Alfred,  the  celebrated  'cellist,  was  born 
in  Bergamo,  1823,  and  appeared  in  public 
with  great  success  at  the  age  of  16.  In  1846 
lie  first  came  to  London,  where  for  the  most 
part  he  has  since  resided.  Is  author  of  a 
number  of  pieces  for  'cello  and  piano. 

Pibroch  (pe-brok).  A  wild,  irregular  species- 
of  music,  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, performed  on  the  bagpipe. 

Picchiettato  (Ital.  pe-ke-et-ta  -to;.  Scat- 
tered, detached.  In  violin  playing  it  means 
that  sort  of  staccato  indicated  by  dots  under 
a  slur. 
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Picoiiini,  Nicolas  (pet-tshe  -ne),  known  under 
the  name  Piccim\  a  celebrated  opera  com- 
poser, the  rival  of  Gluck,  was  born  in  1728, 
near  Naples.  Educated  at  Naples.  Appeared 
as  composer  in  1747,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  and  brilliant  career  as  opera  com- 
poser. P.  lived  chiefly  at  Naples.  Died  at 
Passy,  1800. 

Piocilliii,  Louis,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1766  at  Naples,  and  was  aUo  a 
very  good  composer. 

Piecolotniiii,  Marie  (pek-kG-I6-me"-ne),  a 
pleasing  singer,  born  at  Siena,  1836.  Made 
her  debut  at  Turin  in  1855.  Came  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1858. 

Piece  (Fr.  pe-a^  ).     A  composition  or  piece  of 

music  ;  an  opera,  or  drama. 
Pi-L^no  (Ital.  pe-a-no).     Full. 

Pietoso  ( Ital.  pe-a-to'-z6).  Compassionately, 
tenderly.  Implying,  also,  a  rather  slow  and 
sustained  movement. 

Pilferaridtal.  pi.  pef-fe-ra'-re).     Pipers. 

Pilate,  August  (p!-la  -te),  a  composer.  Born 
at  Bouchain,  1810,  educated  at  Pahs.  Brought 
out  his  first  opera  about  1854. 

Pince  (Fr.  panh-sa).     Pinched.   %tt pizzicato. 

Pipe,  any  tube  formed  of  a. reed,  or  of  metal  or 
wood,  which  being  blown  into  at  one  end, 
produces  a  musical  sound.  The  pipe^  which 
was  originally  no  more  than  a  simple  oaten 
straw,  was  one  of  the  earliest  instruments  by 
which  musical  sounds  were  attempted. 

Pipes  of  Pan.     See  Pandean  Pipes. 

Pieseildel,  Johann  George,  a  distinguished 
German  violinist.  Born  at  Karlesburg,  1687. 
Played  and  conducted  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  Europe,  and  died  1755. 

Piston  (Fr.  pis-tonh).  A  valve  in  a  brass  in- 
strument. Hence  cornel  a  piston^  cornet  with 
valves. 

Pitcll,  means  "  point,''  the  highness  or  lowness 
of  sounds.  That  quality  of  tones  which  de- 
pends on  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  pro- 
ducing them.  Pitches  are  named  by  letters, 
as  A,  A  sharp,  B,  C,  etc.  The  different 
octav^  are  distinguished  as  large.,  sjnall^ 
once-markedy  etc.,  namely,  Middle  C  and 
the  six  degrees  above  it  belong  to  the  "  once- 
marked  octave"  and  written  e,  a,  etc.,  ore',  d', 
e,  etc. ;  the  octave  above  this  is  the  ""twice- 
marked  octave'''  c  ',  d  ',  e'  ,  f ',  etc.  The 
octave  below  middle  C  is  the  *'  small  octave,'* 
written  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  the  octave  below  this  the 
"■  large"  octave,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  below  this  the 
''double"  octave,  CC,  DO,  etc.  Pitches  are 
also  distinguished  as  '^8ft,^'  '''4ft,"  *' 2ft,'"  or 
*'  i6ft,''  according  to  the  length  of  the  pipes 
producing  them.  Organ  stops  are  designated 
in  this  way  according  to  the  len^jth  of  the  pipe 
producing  the  tone  for  the  finger-key  two 
octaves  below  middle  C.  The  standard  pitch 
is  8ft.  A  stop  of  this  pitch  gives  for  every 
note  sounds  agreeing  with  the  voice;  i6ft. 
stops  give  sounds  an  octave  lower  ;  4ft.  stops 
an  octave  higher,  2'^t.  an  octave  higher  still. 

Pitoll,  Concert.  French  pitch  is  about  522  vi- 
brations per  second  for  middle  C.  Concert 
pitch  is  higher,  about  540. 

Piu  (Ital.  pe-oo).  More.  Ks  piu  allegro^  more 
allegro  ;  piu  J'orte.^  moie  forte  ;  ptii  nioto^ 
quicker,  etc. 


Pixis,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  an  organist  in  Mann- 
heim, 1770,  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Vogler.  A  u- 
thor  of  a  number  of  works  for  organ  and  piano. 

PizzieatO  (Ital.  pet-se  -ka'  -to).  Pinched. 
meaning  that  the  strings  of  the  violin,  violon- 
cello, etc.,  are  not  to  be  played  with  the  bow, 
but  pinched,  or  snapped  with  the  fingers, 
producing  2l  staccato  effect. 

Plaeidaniente  (Ital.  pla-tshe'-dS-man-te). 
Calmly,  placidly,  quietly. 

Plagal,  ancient  modes  in  which  the  melody 
was  confined  between  the  dominant  and  its. 
octave. 

Plagral  Ca<lenee,  a  cadence  i-n  which  the 
final  chord  on  the  tonic  is  preceded  by  the 
harmony  of  the  sub-dominant. 

Plain  Song,  or  Plain  Chant,  the  name 
given  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  chant  when  in 
its  most  simple  state  and  without  those  har- 
monic appendages  with  which  it  has  since 
been  enriched.  The  ancient  music  for  the 
psalms  and  liturgy. 

Plaintif  (Fr.  planh-tef).     Plaintive,  doleful. 

Pla<|lie(Fr.  pla-kii  ).  Struck  at  (?«r^,  without 
any  arpeggio,  or  embellishment. 

Plaquer  (Fr.  pla-ka").  To  strike  at  once, 
speaking  of  chords. 

Pleetruni  (Lat.  plek'-triim).  A  quill,  or 
piece  of  ivory  or  hard  wood,  used  to  twitch 
the  strings  of  the  mandoline^  lyre,  etc. 

Plein  Jeu  (Fr.  planh  zhiiV  Full  organ.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  mixture  stop  of 
several  ranks  of  pipes. 

Pleno  (Lat.  pla'-no).  Full.  See  '"  Full  Organ."" 

Pleyel.  Ignaz  (pll  -el),  composer  of  a  great 
number  of  instrumental  works,  was  born  the 
twenty-fourth  son  (  f  his  father,  about  1757, 
near  Vienna.     Died  1831. 

Pleyel,  CamiUe,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
also  a  good  composer,  was  born  at  Strassburg, 
1792.     Died  in  Paris,  1855, 

Plico  (Lat.  ple'-ko).  A  kind  of  ligature  used 
in  tlie  old  music,  as  a  sign  of  hesitation  or 
pause. 

Pneumatic  liever,  a  contrivance  for  di- 
minishing the  weight  of  touch  on  large  organs, 
invented  by  Mr.  Charles  Barker,  of  London, 
and  afterwards  of  Marseilles.  It  consists  of 
a  small  bellows  about  14  inches  by  3,  for  everj' 
key.  When  the  key  is  pressed  it  opens  a 
valve  into  this  bellows,  which  is  immediately 
inflated  and  thereby  opens  the  valves  belong- 
ing to  the  key  touched.  The  *'  pneumatic 
action  "*  completely  softens  the  touch,  which 
on  large  org.ms  amounts  to  several  pounds 
per  key,  but  it  results  in  a  loss  of  time.  In 
order  to  diminish  this  as  much  as  possible, 
the  pneumatis  are  operated  by  a  '*  heavy 
wind,"  of  a  pressure  equal  to  a  column  of 
water  6  inches  high,  or  th'^reabouts. 

Pochette  (Fr.  po-shet).  A  kit,  a  small  violin 
used  by  dancing  masters. 

POCO  fital.  po-ko).  Little;  2l?,  poco  a  poco^\\l- 
tle  by  little  ;  uapoco  adagio^  a  little  adagio. 

Pohl,  Karl  Ferdinand  (pol),  the  popular  author 
of  ''  Mozart  and  H.iydn  in  London,''  Biogra- 
phy of  Haydn,  etc.,  is  an  organist,  and  was 
born  1823  at  Berlin  and  studied  in  Vienna 
with  Sechter. 

Poi  (Ital.  p6'-e).  Then,  after,  afterward  ;  piano 
poi forte.,  soft,  then  loud. 
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Polacoa  (Ital.  po-lak  -ka).  A  Polish  national 
dance  in  3-4  time  ;  a  clause  tune  in  which  an 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  first  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure. 

Polka,  a  lively  Bohemian  or  Polish  dance  in 
2-4  time,  the  first  three  quavers  in  each  bar 
being  accented,  and  the  fourth  quaver  unac- 
cented. 

Polonaij^e  (p6l-6-naz).  A  movement  of  three 
crotchets  in  a  measure,  the  rhythmical  pause 
coming  on  the  last  crotchet  of  the  bar. 

Polyphony,  "  many  sounds."  Applied  to  com- 
positions consisting  of  three  or  more  inde- 
pendently moving  voices,  as  in  "fugue,  etc. 
Dibtinguished  from  Iloiuophony^  in  which 
there  is  but  one  melod.ous  voice,  the  others 
being  accompaniment,  as  in  glees  and  Ameri- 
can psalmody.     See  Chapter  V. 

PonipOMO  (Ital.  pom-po  -zo).  Pompous,  state- 
ly, grand. 

Poiliato^VSki,  Joseph,  Prince,  and  kinsman 
of  Stanilaus  II,  last  king  of  Poland,  was  born 
at  Rome,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  music, 
and  produced  seven  or  eight  operas. 

Ponte,  Lorenzo  du,  a  famous  writer  of  opera 
librettos,  among  them  Mozart's  "  Figaro  and 
Don  Juan,"     Born  1749.     Died  1838. 

Popper,  David,  a  distinguished  'cellist,  born 
1842.     Lived  since  1868  in  Vienna. 

Porpora,  Nicolo  (por  -po-ra),  the  distin- 
guished opera  composer  and  lival  of  Handel, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1686,  educated  there, 
appeared  as  composer  in  1708,  and  after 
several  years'  wandering  between  Vienna, 
London,  etc.,  in  1760  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  lived  at  the  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  San  Onofrio.  Died  1767.  Wrote 
more  than  50  operas,  6  oratorios,  4  masses,  29 
other  sacred  works,  6  symphonies  for  cham- 
ber, etc. 

Portamento  (Ital.  p6r-ta-man  -to).  A  term 
applied  by  the  Italians  to  the  manner  or 
habit  of  sustaining  and  conducting  the  voice. 
A  singer  who  is  easy,  and  yet  firm  and  steady 
in  the  execution  of  passages  and  phrases,  is 
said  to  have  a  good  portamento.  It  is  also 
used  to  connect  two  notes  separated  by  an  in- 
terval, by  gliding  the  voice  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  by  this  means  anticipating  the  lat- 
ter m  regard  to  intonation. 

PortanUo  la  VOee  (Ital.  por-tan'-do  la  vo- 
tshe).  Carrying  the  voice,  holding  it  firmly 
on  the  notes. 

Posaiine  (Ger.  po-zoii-ne).  A  trumpet,  a 
trombone,  a  sackbut,  also  an  organ  stop. 

Potpourri  (pot-poor  -re).   A  medley,  a  *:«/?■/(:- 
cio   or  fantasia^  in    which    favorite   airs  and 
fragments    of  musical    pieces  are   strung    to- 
■  getherand  contrasted. 

Position,  a  shift  on  the  violin,  tenor,  or  violon- 
cello: the  arrangement  or  order  of  the  several 
members  of  a  chord. 

Positive,  an  appellation  formerly  given  to  the 
little  organ,  placed  in  front  of  the  full  or 
great  organ. 

Possibile  (Ital.  pos-se'-be-le),  possible;  il 
pill  forte  Possibile^  as  loud  as  possible. 

PoMtluclium  (Ital.  post-!u  -dl-um).  After- 
piece, concluding  voluntary. 


Potter,  Cypriani,  pianist  and  composer.  Born 
in  London,  1792,  where  his  father  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  music.  Studied  with  Calcott,  Crotch, 
and  Woelfl.  Was  made  professor  in  the 
Royal  School  of  Music,  and  in  1825  president 
of  the  same.  Died  1872.  Wrote  trios,  duos, 
sonatas,  and  piano  pieces. 

Pral  trill,  thet^ierman  name  for  the  mordente^ 
an  embellishment  consisting  of  two  small 
notes  preceding  a  principal  one.  See  appen- 
dix. 

Pratt,  Silas  G..  pianist  and  composer,  was  born 
Aug.  12,  1847.  Studied  at  first  in  Chicago, 
afterwards  with  WUerst  and  Kullak,  at 
Berlin,  and  slill  later  with  Liszt,  at  Weimar. 
Has  written  two  operas,  a  symphony,  many 
piano  pieces,  etc. 

PreoentOr,  the  appellation  given  formerly  to 
the  master  of  the  choir. 

Prelude,  a  short,  introductory  composition,  or 
extempore  performance,  to  prepare  the  ear 
for  the  succeeding  movements. 

Preoipitando  (Ital.  pra- tshe-pe- tan-do). 
Hurrying. 

PrecipitatO  (Ital.  pra-tshe-pe-tii'-to).     In  a 

precipitate  manner,  hurriedly. 

Preoisione  (Ital.  pra-tshe-ze-o -ne).  Pre- 
cision, exactness. 

Preffliiera  (Ital.  pra-ghe-a'-ra).  Prayer, 
supplication. 

Preparation,  that  disposition  of  the  harmony 
by  which  discords  are  lawfully  introduced. 
A  discord  is  said  to  be  prepared  when  the  dis- 
cordant note  is  heard  in  the  preceding  chord, 
and  in  the  same  part,  as  ^consonance. 

Prestaniente  (Ital.  pres-ta-man'-te).  Hur- 
riedly, rapidly. 

Prestezza  (Ital.  pres-tad-sa).  Quickness,  ra- 
pidity. 

Presto  (Ital.  pras'-to).     Quickly,  rapidly. 

Pressure  tone,  a  sudden  crescendo. 

Prima  (Ital,  pre  -ma).     First,  chief,  principal. 

Prima  Vista  (Ital.  pre -ma  ve'-sta).  At 
first  sight. 

Prima  Volta  (Ital.  pre -mS  vol-ta).  The 
first  time. 

Principal,  the  chief  idea  in  a  piece  of  music. 
See  ChapterXIII. 

Prineipal.  an  organ  stop  of  diapason  tone.  In 
English  organs  the  principal  is  the  ^*  octave," 
a  4ft.  stop.  In  German  it  is  the  open  diapa- 
son of  8ft.  or  i6ft. 

Programme,  an  order  of  exercises  for  musical 
or  other  entertainments. 

Programme  llusie.  music  designed  to  tell 
in  tones  a  story  derived  from  some  poem,  or 
legend.     See  Chap.  XXI. 

Progression,  movement  from  one  tone  or 
chord  to  r.nother. 

Prosody,  a  term,  part-ly  grammatical  and 
partly  musical,  relating  to  the  accent  and 
metrical  quantity  of  syllables,  in  lyrical  com- 
position, 

Prolojj^ue,  Musical,  the  preface  or  intro- 
duction to  a  musical  composition  or  perfor- 
mance ;  a  prelude. 

Professor  of  Illusie.  the  instructor  or  lec- 
turer on  mu>ic  in  a  chartered  college  or  school 
An  accomplished  musician  (.English  usage). 
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Pruckner,  Dionys.  a  brilliant  pianist,  and  a 
good  teacher.  Born  about  i83'>.  Studitd 
wiih  Liszt  at  Weimar,  at  the  same  time  witli 
Bulow,  Mason,  KUndworth,  Raff,  etc.  Came 
to  New  York  in  1874,  but  made  only  a  short 
stay.  Is  now  profes'^or  of  Piano  in  the  Con- 
servatory at  Stuttoart  (188c), 

^Priicltner,  Caroline,  a  distinguished  German 
dramatic  singer.     Born  at  Vienna  in  1832. 

Prililent,  Emil  (prfi-danh),  a  brilliant  pianist 
and  composer  of  elegant  fj.ttasias  and  salon 
pieces,  was  born  at  An^ouleme,  1817.  Stud- 
ied at  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  Ihalbeig.     Died  at  Paris,  1863. 

Prunie,  Fran9ois.  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
violinists  of  recent  times,  was  born  at  Stavelot 
in  1816,  appeared  in  public  as  violinist  at  an 
early  age.     Died  1849. 

Prume,  Jehin.  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  fine  violinist,  and  visited  America  in 
i860.     Born  at  Brussels,  1840. 

Psalm,  a  sacred  scng  or  hymn. 

Psalmody,  the  practice  or  art  of  singing 
psalms  ;  a  style  or  collection  of  music  de- 
signed for  church  service. 

Psalter,  the  book  of  Psalms. 

Plircell,  Henry,  an  English  dramatic  and 
church  composer,  was  born  in  London,  1658, 
the  son  of  a  musician.  His  talent  was  such, 
that  at  the  age  of  18  he  was  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  Royal  Chapel.  He 
composed  music  to  many  plays.  Purcell  had 
positive  genius,  and  showed  fresh  and  vigorous 
melodic  invention.  He  had  not  the  severe 
contrapuntal  training  of  Bach  or  Handel,  his 
contemporaries.  Died  at  the  age  of  37  in 
1695. 

Quadrat  (Ger.  quad-rat).  The  mark  called  a 
natural.     Sec  Chromatic  Signs  in  Appendix. 

4(uadrille  (Fr.  ka-drel).  A  French  dance^ 
or  set  of  five  consecutive  dance  movements, 
called  La  Pantalon,  La  Poule,  L'  Ete,  La 
Tenise  (,or  La  PastoureHf  _)  and  La  Finale. 

Qnantz,  Johann  Joachin,  1697-1773.  A  dis- 
tinguished musician  in  the  employ  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  of  Prussia,  known  especially 
as  a  flute  virtuoso.  His  instruction  book  for 
that  instrument  marks  an  epoch  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  flute,  and  of  flute-playing. 
Quantz  was  aKo  an  excellent  violinist  and 
oboist,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  orchestral  instruments  in  use  in  his  time, 
and  with  the  art  and  science  of  music.  He 
left  a  large  number  of  compositions,  especially 
for  the  flute. 

<(uart  (Fr.)     A  fourth. 

Quarter-note,  a  black  note,  otherwise  known 
as  crotchet. 

Quarter  Rest,  a  rest  equal  to  a  quarter  note. 

Quarter-tone,  a  small  interval  of  no  precise 
dimension,  because  the  ''whole  tone  itself 
varies. 

Quasi  <  Ital.  qua  se).     As  if,  like. 

Quartette  (Ger.  quar-tett  ).  A  composition 
for  four  voices  or  instruments. 

Quart-Sex  (Lat.)     Fourth-sixth  chord. 

Quart  -  S^eptime  (Lat.)  Fourth-seventh 
chord. 

Quatuor  (Lat.)     A  composition  for  four  voices. 

Quaver,  an  eighth  note. 


Querfloete  (Ger.  kwar  flo-te).  A  German 
flute. 

Querstand  (Ger.  kwar-stand).  A  false  rela- 
tion in  harmony. 

QuietO(Ital.    kwe-a-to).     Quietly,  calm,   se- 
rene. 
Questa  (Ital,  quas-ta).     This,  that. 

Quiek-Step,    a  lively  march,  generally  in  2-4 

time. 
Quintadena   (kwTn  -  ta-de'-na).      An    organ 

stop    of  soft,  flute-like  quality,  which    gives 

the  twelfth  quite  plainly. 

Quintaton  (Ger.  qutn-ta-ton').  A  manua) 
organ  stop  of  8ft.  tone  and  stopped  diapason 
quality,  producing  the  12th  perceptibly.  Also 
a  pedal  stop. 

Quinten-folge  (Ger.)     Successions  of  fifths. 

Quintette,  a  composition  for  five  voices. 

Quintole,  a  group  of  five  notes. 

Quint  Oedaekt  (Ger.  quint  ghe-dahkt).  An 
organ  stop  of  the  stopped  diapason  species^ 
sounding  the  fifth  above. 

Qui  Tollis  (Lat.)  ''  Thou  who  takest 
away.'''  part  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  usually 
set  in  music  as  a  separate  number. 

Quoniam  tu  J*iolus  (Lat.)  '*-  For  thou 
alone  art  holy,''  part  of  the  Gloria,  usually 
set  as  a  separate  number. 

R.,  right  (hand). 

Raekett,  an  old  wooden  wind-instrument, 
lower  and  deeper  than  the  bassoon. 

Raddoppiamento  (riid-dop-pe-a-man  -to). 
Augmentation,  reduplication  ;  the  doubling 
of  an  interval. 

RaddecUe,  Robert,  a  pianist,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  at  Uittmannsdorf  in  1830. 
Studied  with  his  father  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
distinguished  himself,  and  in  1852  was  made 
second  director  of  the  Leipsic  Sing-Acade- 
mie.  Resides  at  Berlin.  Has  composed  many 
songs,  overtures  for  full  orchestra,  etc.,  and 
in  many  ways  shown  himself  one  of  the  first 
musicians  of  the  present  time. 

Radieal  RaSS,  a  bass  exclusively  composed 
of  the  roots  of  the  chords. 

Raff,  Joachim  (yo -ak-em  raf),  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  now  living,  was  born  May 
12,  1822,  at  Lachen  in  Switzerland.  His  first 
opera,  *■'  King  Alfred,"*  was  composed  in  1849. 
From  this  time  <n  Raff  has  produced  a  long 
succession  of  works,  al  well  written,  although 
sometimes  too  carelessly,  which  have  at 
length  acquired  currency  throughout  the 
world.  They  consist  of  8  symphonies,  2 
suites,  5  overtures,  several  concertos,  very 
much  chamber  music,  songs,  piano  pieces, 
etc.,  in  all  over  200  works.  At  present  (1880) 
Raff  is  directorof  the  Conservatory  at  Frank- 
fort-on-l  he- Maine. 

Rallentando  (Ital.  ral-len-tan  -do).  The 
time  gradually  slower  and  the  sound  gradual- 
ly softer. 

Rainiondi,  Pietro,  a  highly  esteemed  com- 
poser and  teacher  of  counterpoint  in  Rome, 
1786-1853,  Wrote  more  than  60  operas,  32 
ballets,  150  ps  dms  of  the  style  of  Marcello's„ 
and  very  many  other  church  pieces. 
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Kameau,  Jean  Philippe  (ra-mo  ),  a  celebrated 
French  composer  and  theorist,  was  born  1683 
in  Dijon.  Educated  at  a  Jesuit  college.  Ap- 
peared as  writer  of  theoretical  works  in  1722, 
and  ten  years  later  as  an  opera  composer. 
Died  1764. 

Rails  <les  Vaclies  (Fr.  ranh  de  vUsh).  Pas- 
toral airs  played  by  ihe  Swiss  herdsmen  to 
assemble  the  cattle  together  for  the  return 
home. 

Rapidatnente    (Ital.    ra-pe-da-  man  -te). 

Rapidly. 
Rapido  (Ital.  rii    pe-do).     Rapid. 

Rappoldi,  E.  (rap-pul -de),-  one  of  the  best 
violinists  of  the  present,  was  born  in  Vienna, 
Feb.  22,  1839.  Is  concertmeister  of  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Berlin. 

Ratllberger,  Valentine,  a  prolific  old  church 
composer,  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  1690. 

Ratio,  relation.  The  relalion  of  the  rate  of 
vibrations  in  tones. 

RailZZilli,  Venanzio  (rand-ze -ne),  an  Italian 
singer  and  composer  of  operas,  born  at  Rome 
1747-1810. 

Ravenscroft,  Thomas,  professor  of  music  at 
Oxford,  and  one  of  the  earliest  English  com- 
posers of  psalmody,  was  born  1590.  Died  1635^ 

Ravilia,  Jean  Henri  (ra-ve-na).  pianist  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  May  20, 
1818.  Studied  in  the  Conservatoire,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  composer  of  salon 
pieces.     Died  1862. 

Re  (Ital.  ra).  The  second  syllable  in  solmiza- 
tion.     In  French,  the  pitch  D. 

Rebec.  A  Moorish  word  signifying  an  instru- 
ment with  two  strings,  played  on  with  a  bow. 
The  Moors  brought  the  Rebec  into  Spain, 
whence  it  passed  into  Italy,  and  after  the  ad- 
dition of  a  third  string  obtained  the  name  of 
Rebecca^  whence  the  old  English  Rebec,  or 
fiddle  with  three  strings. 

Rebel,  Fran9ois,  a  French  opera  composer, 
1701-1775. 

Reoherehe  (Fr.  re-sher-sha).  Rare, affected, 

formal. 
Rechte   Hande  (Ger.  rehkte  hand  ).     Right 

hand. 

Recitative  (rec-I-ta-teev  ).  A  musical  decla- 
mation.    See  Chapter  XXXVIII. 

Redeni,  Count  von  Fr.  Wilhelm,  Prussian 
general  intendant  of  the  opera,  and  composer 
of  occasional  pieces,  was  born  1802  in  Berlin, 

Reduciren,  to  reduce,  or  arrange  a  full  instru- 
mental score  for  a  smaller  band,  or  for  the 
piano-forte  or  organ. 

Reed,  a  contrivance  for  procuring  vibrations. 
'Y\iQ  free  r^£'(/ consists  of  a  socket  and  a  thin 
vibrating  slip  of  brass  fastened  to  it  at  one 
end,  the  other  end  swinging  completely 
through  the  opening  in  the  socket  at  each 
vibration.  Used  in  accordeons,  concertinas, 
reed  organs,  harmoniums,  and  *'  free  reed  *' 
stops  in  the  organ.  Impinging  or  striking 
reeds^  consist  of  a  steel  socket  with  a  tri 
angular  opening,  and  a  vibrating  brass  tongue, 
which  strikes  against  the  socket  in  vibrating. 
and  does  not  pass  through,   thus  allernatelv 


opening  and  closing  the  pipe.  Used  in  reed 
stops   of  the  organ  generally.     The  reed  0/ 

oboe  and  bassoon  consists  of  two  thin  slips  of 
reed  (woody  fibre),  closely  approximated, 
which  alternately  close  and  open  when  blown 
through.  The  clarinet  reed  consists  of  a 
slip,  or  tongue  of  reed  vibrating  against  the 
wooden  socket,  and  is,  therefore,  an  imping- 
ing reed.  Ihe  harmonics  of  a  reed  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  string,  hence  reed  instruments 
take  the  place  of  strings  in  military  bands. 

Reed,  Daniel,  one  of  the  old  American  psalmo- 
dists,  published  hisfirst  book,  ""The  Colum- 
bian Harmony,"  in  1793.  The  music  was 
illiterate. 

Reeve,  William,  a  successful  English  composer 
of  musical  dramatic  piece-i,  and  teacher  of 
music,  lived  in  Lond'u.  Born  1757.  Com- 
posed sixteen  comic  operas. 

Reeves,  Sims,  the  great  tenor,  was  born  at 
Woolwich,  1821,  made  his  debut  about  1840, 
after  serious  studies  in  London  and  Italy, 
and  has  since  held  higbest  rank  among  opera* 
tic  and  oratorio  lenors.  His  son  has  in  1880 
made  a  promising  debut  as  tenor. 

Recreation,  a  composition  of  attractive  style, 
designed  to  relievethe  tediousnebtof  practice  ; 
an  amusement. 

Redowa  (red  -6-wa).  A  Bohemian  dance  in 
2-4  and  3-4  time,  alternately. 

Refrain,  the  burden  of  a  song,  a  ritornel  ;  a 
repeat.     See  Burden, 

Regel  (Ger.  rag  -el).     A  ru'e. 
Register,  an  organ  stop. 

Registration,  the  art  of  changing  and  com- 
bining stops  so  as  to  produce  a  musical  effect 
in  organ  playing. 

Regnard,  Francis,  Jacob,  Paschalius  and 
Carolo,  four  brothers,  of  Douay,  in  Flanders. 
They  lived  in  the  16th  century.  Jacob  and 
PVancis  left  many  compositions,  especially 
the  former,  who^vas  kapellmeisterat  Prague. 

Rehearsal  (re-her  -sal).  A  trial,  or  practice, 
previous  to  a  public  performance. 

Reicha,  Joseph,  "746-1795.  A  distinguished 
violinist  and  composer  of  Prague.  He  left 
many  compositions. 

Reicha,  Anton,  1770-1836,  nephew  of  Joseph, 
A  distinguished  composer  and  theorist,  also 
born  in  Prague.  He  lived  for  some  years  in 
Vienna,  in  the  society  of  Haydn,  Albrechts- 
berger,  Salieri  and  Beethoven.  The  last 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  professor  of  counterpoint 
at  the  Conservatory.  He  wrote  symphonies 
and  overtures,  and  a  great  deal  of  chamber 
music.  Hisfirst  important  publication  deal- 
ing with  the  theory  of  music  consisted  in  "  36 
fugues  for  the  piano-forte,  written  on  a  new 
system."  This  new  system  consisted  in  an- 
swering the  theme  on  every  degree  of  the 
scale,  instead  of  on  the  dominant.  But  as 
this  principle  is  destructive  of  tonality,  it 
failed  to  attain  favor  among  musicians.  He 
published  works  on  melody,  on  harmony,  and 
on  composition,  which  were  much  u>ed  both 
in  France  and  in  Germany.  He  failed  in  his 
attempts  at  dramatic  composition,  but  suc- 
ceeded as  an  instrumental  composer,  and  was 
universally  respected  as  a  learned  and  able 
musician,  and  a  skillful  teacher. 
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Reichardt,  Johann  Friedrlch,  1752  - 1814. 
Kapellmeister  in  Berlin,  and  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  operas  and  instrumental  music,  as 
well  as  a  cr.tic.  IrLthe  latter  field  he  lacked 
breadth  of  view  and  depth  of  insight,  and 
here,  as  in  his  compositions,  he  failed  to  pro- 
duce anything  of  lastini^  value.  Uvit  he  was 
of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Ger- 
man song,  fur  he  introduced  a  more  energetic 
declamation,  and  hit  upon  a  truer  musical 
expression  for  some  of  Goethe's  songs  than 
had  been  found  before.  He  is  also  the  father 
of  the  (Jerman  Lieciersf>iel  (Vaudeville),  a 
play  with  popular  songs  introduced. 

Jleill  (Ger.  rin).  Pure,  clear,  perfect  ;  kurz 
und  re/fty  distinct  and  clear. 

Jteinberjser,  Joseph  (rin  -bar-ger),  one  of  the 
most  talented  composers  of  the  present  time, 
was  born  in  Vaduz,  1839.  Showed  great  tal- 
ent for  music,  and  was  organist  in  church  at 
the  age  of  seven.  He  was  educated  at  Mu- 
nich, and  resides  there  as  teacher  and  con- 
ductor. Ha3  written  several  operas,  oratorios, 
organ  pieces,  piano  works  and  chamber  music, 

R^eiliecKo,  Karl  (ri'-neck-e),  composer,  con- 
ductor, and  i>iano  virtuoso,  was  born  June  23. 
1824,  in  Altona.  He  was  taught  by  his 
father,  an  excellent  musician.  At  18  years  of 
age  he  made  a  successful  concert  tour  to 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  engaged  as  con- 
ductor at  Barmen  in  18=54.  ^"  ^859  he  ac- 
cepted a  more  important  condiictorshlp  at 
Hreslau.  Since  i86i  he  has  been  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  world-renowned  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs at  Leipsic.  He  continues  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent concert  pianist,  and  has  made  many 
concert  tdnrs  to  London  and  elsewhere.  He 
is  also  constantly  engaged  in  composition, 
and  has  published  more  than  100  original 
works,  among  them  symphonies,  operas, 
masses,  oratorios  and  overtures,  and  much 
chamber  music. 

XCeinkdl,  Johann  Adam,  a  very  celebrated 
organist,  was  born  at  Qeventer,  Province  of 
Ober-yssel,  in  the  Netherlands.  His  educa- 
tion was  mainly  obtained  at  Leipsic  and 
and  Hamburg,  in  the  latter  place  studying 
with  Scheidmann,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
organist  at  the  St.  Catherine  Church.  Bach 
made  two  journeys  to  J^amburg  to  hear  him, 
the  last  time  playing  several  hours  for  Rein- 
ken,  who  declared  that  the  art  of  organ- 
playing,  well-nigh  extinct,  had  found  a  new 
exponent.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
99  years  and  7  months,  Nov.  24,  J722.  He 
published  but  one  work,  entitled  *'  Sonatro, 
concertanten,  allemanden,  couranten,  sara- 
banden  and  chiquen  for  two  violins  and 
cembals.'' 

Reinthaler,  Carl  Martin  (rin'-tii-ler),  a  Ger- 
man musician  of  some  note  as  teacher  of 
voice  antl  director  of  various  musical  societies 
in  Bremen,  and  aUo  a  school  of  vocal  music, 
was  born  at  Erfurt,  Oct.  13.  1822.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  oratorio  of  note,  "  Gebtha." 

Reissigrer,  Carl  Gotlieb,  a  German  musician 
of  versatile  talent  as  singer,  pianist,  and  com- 
poser, was  born  Jan.  31,  1798,  at  Belzig. 
Became  a  pensioner  in  the  Thomas  school  in 
Leipsic,  where  he  studied  composition  and 
piano  Later  by  the  kindness  of  friends  he 
received  money  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Berlin, 
and  later  in  Munich  with  Winter  ;  aftertravel- 
ing    through  Italy,   France   and    Holland  he 


returned  to  Berlin  and  took  a  position  as 
teacher  in  a  church  mus.c  institute.  He  wa.-. 
railed  in  1826  to  Dresden  to  take  the  place  of 
director  of  (ierman  opera,  vacattd  by  Mar- 
schner,  and  gave  such  evidence  of  his  supe- 
rior ability  as  a  director  that  the  King  of 
Saxony  appointed  him  as  successor  to  the 
deceased  von  Weber.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  church  music,  masses,  mctettes, 
orchestral  works,  symphonies,  and  overtures, 
aud  also  string  and  string  and  piano  quintettes, 
quartettes,  trio  and  duos,  besides  piano  works, 
and  songs.  His  songs,  and  especially  piano 
and  string  trios  were  at  one  time  very  popu- 
lar, but  are  almost  unknown  at  the  present 
time. 
Rei!!i!!Sig:er«  F.  A.,  a  brother  of  the  above 
Born  July  26,  1809.  As  composer,  director 
and  teacher  he  attained  to  some  eminence  in 
Norway,  his  adopted  home. 

lieissinan.  Dr.  Phil  August,  was  born  at 
Franke'nstein,  Nov.  14,  1825,  where  he  also 
received  his  first  musical  instruction.  In 
1843  ^^  went  to  Breslau,  where  he  studied 
theory,  composition,  organ,  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,  thus  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  music  In  many  departments.  During  a 
a  stay  at  Weimar  he  decided  to  follow  litera- 
ture, and  to  his  literary  works  is  due  the 
.greater  part  of  his  reputation.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  principal  literary  works,  "  From 
Bach  to  Wagner,"  ''' History  of  the  German 
Song,'*  *'  General  History  of  Music,"  three 
books,  '*  General  Musical  Instructor," 
**  Manual  of  Composition,^'  biographies  of 
Schumann.  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert. 
The  University  of  Leipsic  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  In 
1875.  He  resides  in  Berlin,  and  lectures  on 
the  history  of  music  in  the  Conservatory, 

Religiosamente  fital.  re-le-je-o-za-man  - 
te).  Religiously,  solemnly,  in  a  devout  man- 
ner. 

KellHtab,  John  Carl  Frederick,  was  born  Feb. 
27,  1759,  at  Berlin.  Died  Aug.  13,  1813.  He 
was  the  son  of»a  printer,  and  made  some  Im- 
provements in  that  art.  He  organized  in  Ber- 
lin the  first  musical  circulating  library,  and 
also  was  the  fir-t  to  write  musical  critiques  for 
the  public  press.  He  did  much  for  music  In 
Berlin,  by  the  Introduction  of  arti'^ts  in  con- 
certs. Among  his  literary  wo.  ks  may  be 
mentioned  **  An  Examination  into  the  Rela- 
tion of  Musical  and  Oratorical  Declamation,'' 
and  ^'  An  Introduction,  for  Piano-Players,  to 
Bach's  Method  of  Fingering,  and  his  Embel- 
lishments and  Manner  of  Execution." 

Rellstab,  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  the  above, 
born  April  18,  1794,  at  Berlin,  died  Feb.  17, 
1814.  She  was  rightly  called  one  of  the  great- 
est singers  of  her  time,  possessing  an  organ  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  compass,  from  Ad  to  F, 
coupled  with  great  dramatic  talent, 

Rellstab,  Henry  Frederic  Louis,  a  son  of  J. 
C,  born  April  13,  1799,  died  Nov.  2S,  i860. 
A  musical  critic  and  writer  of  note.  The 
following  are  among  his  works-  A  witty 
book  entitled  'Henriette"  (Sontag),  "or 
The  Beautiful  Singer  :  a  History  of  our  Day, 
by  Frelmund  Zu^ehauer;"  "Franz  Ll^zt," 
"  Ludwig  Berger."  biographies,  and  "The 
Condition  of  the  Opera  since  Mozart's  time." 

Related,  having  much  in  common.  Related 
scales,  those  differing  in  but  one  tone. 
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Kelation.  Falise,  that  connection  which  any 
two  sounds  have  with  one  another  when  the 
interval  which  they  form  is  either  superfluous 
or  diminished. 

Reli;;ioso  (Ital.  re-le-je-o'-zo).  Religiously, 
solemnly  ;  in  a  devout  manner. 

IteniiiliMceilCe,  reminiscence, 

JCenionyi,  Eduard  (re-man  -ye),  a  great  violin 
virtuoso,  born  1830,  in  Hewes,  Hungary. 
From  1842-1S45,  studied  in  the  Vienna  Conser- 
vatory. At  the  breakingout  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  he  entered  the  army  as  an  adju- 
tant, and  at  its  close  came  to  America  as  an 
exile,  and  concerted  through  the  country. 
In  1853  he  went  to  Liszt  at  Weimar  ;  1854  was 
appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  later  went  back  to  his  native  land. 
Since  early  in  1879  he  has  been  concerting 
in  this  country.  His  playing  is  characterized 
by  great  fire  and  dash. 

Remote,  far  away.  Remote  keys  are  those 
having  few  tones  in  common,  as  C  and  F 
sharp,  or  F  and  C  sharp. 

Repeat,  a  character  indicating  that  certain 
measures  or  passages  are  to  be  sung  or  played 
twice. 

RepereussiO  (Lat.rep-er-kus'-sT-6).  Reper- 
cussion ;  the  answer  in  a  fugue. 

Repliea  (Ital.  nX'-ple-ka).  Reply,  repetition. 
See,  also,  Repercussio. 

Reprise  (  Fr.  ra-prez).  The  burden  of  a  song  ; 
a  repetition,  or  return,  to  some  previous  part  ; 
in  old  music,  when  a  strain  was  repeated,  it 
it  was  called  a  reprise. 

Requiem  (Lat.  ra-qut-em).  A  Mass,  or 
musical  service  for  the  dead. 

Resolution,  the  subsidence  of  a  dissonance 
into  the  consonant  tone  it  temporarily  dis- 
placed. 

Resonance*  the  reverberation  or  echo  of 
sound. 

Response,  response  or  answer  of  the  choir. 

Rest,  a  mark  signifying  silence.  Rests  are  of 
different  forms,  corresponding  to  note-lengths. 

Retard,  gradually,  more  slowly. 

Retro  (Lat.  ra  -tro).  Backward,  the  melody 
reversed,  note  for  note. 

Renter,  George  (roi'-ter),  a  celebrated  organ- 
ist and  composer  of  church  and  organ  music. 
Porn  at  Vienna,  1660.  Knrl  (called  the 
younger),  son  of  the  above,  born  in  Vienna, 
1697,  was  also  a  noted  organist.  Died  in  1770. 
RflinanuSy  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Kall- 
miiz,  near  Regensburg.  1755,  and  died  1806. 
A  composerof  note  among  his  brotherhood  in 
his  time. 

Reyer,  Louis  Etienne  Ernst  (ri'-er),  a  French 
opera  composer,  born  at  Marseilles,  Dec.  1, 
1823. 

Revoiee,  to  restore  the  voice  of  a  reed  or 
organ  pipe  by  removing  the  dust,  and  other- 
wise correcting  the  impairment  of  use. 

Rhapsody  (Eng.  rap'-so-dy).  A  capriccto^  a 
fragmentary  piece  ;  a  wild,  unconnected  com- 
position. 

Rhythm  (Eng.  rtthm).  The  division  of  musi- 
cal ideas  or  sentences  into  regular  metrical 
portions  ;  musical  accent  and  cadence  as  ap- 
plied to  melody. 


ICliythmio  (rtth-mik).     Rhythmical. 
Rh^'thmuS,  a  rhythm. 

Rihattuta  (Ital.  re-biit-too'-taj.  A  beat,  a 
passing  note. 

S£ieei,  Frederico  (ri'-tshe),  a  dramatic  composer 
born  at  Naples,  1809,  and  also  a  teacher  of 
singing. 

Rieei,  Luigi,  brother  of  the  above,  born  at 
Naples,  iBcB,  died  Jan.  i,  i860.  An  opera 
composer  of  note. 

Richardson,  Nathan,  a  native  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  bom  about  1830.  Studied  music  for 
several  years  with  Droyschock  at  Prague, 
and  on  his  return  to  America  in  1852,  pub- 
lished his  "■  Modern  School  for  the  Piano- 
forte,'* which  was  little  else  than  a  transcript 
of  his  lessons  with  Drey-.chock.  He  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Russell  &  Richard-^on  in 
Boston,  and  afterwards  wrote  R.\s  *'  New 
Method  for  the  Piano-forte,''  which  has  sold 
over  500,000  copies.      Died  1858. 

Richter,  Ernst  Friedrich  Eduard  (rikh'-ter)^ 
German  composer  and  writer  on  theory,  born 
Oct.  24,  1808,  at  Gross-Schunau.  Received 
his  education  at  Zittau  and  Leipsic.  At  the 
founding  of  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  harmony  and  composi- 
tion. At  the  death,  of  Hauptmann  he  was 
appointed  cantor  of  the  Thomas-Schule. 
As  as  composer  he  is  known  best  by  his 
church  compositions,  but  his  works  on  har- 
mony, counterpoint  and  fugue,  are  what  give 
him  rank  among  musicians.     He  died  in  1878, 

Riehter,  Hans,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
orchestral  conductors  of  the  present  time. 
Born  about  1833. 

Ries,  Ferdinand,  piano  virtuoso  and  composer, 
was  born  at  Bonn,  Nov.  28,  1784,  and  died 
Jan.  13,  1838.  R.  was  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Beethoven  for  four  years,  and  to  his  and  Dr. 
F.  G.  Wegler's  "  Biographical  Notes  of  Bee- 
thoven," we  owe,  in  a  large  measure,  our 
knowledge  of  Beethoven  as  man  and  artist. 
He  was  quite  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  works 
have  in  the  main  sunk  into  oblivion. 

Riedel,  Carl  (re'-d61),  born  Oct.  6,  1827,  at 
KronenSberg.  He  was  the  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  now  famous  Reidelsche-verein,  a 
choral  society  which  has  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  music  in  Germany,  but  es- 
pecially in  Leipsic,  by  bringing  out  the  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  composers.  He  has 
made  no  great  reputation  as  a  composer,  al- 
though many  of  his  works  have  merit. 

Rietz,  Eduard  (reetz),  a  noted  German  violinist 
and  director,  born  in  1801  at  Berlin,  died  1832. 

Rietz,  Julius,  brother  of  the  above,  born  in 
Berlin,  l>ec.  28,  1812.  A  composer,  director 
and  teacher.  Was  director,  in  1838,  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestia  in  Leipsic,  where  he 
also  taught  composition  in  the  Conservatory. 
R.  is  the  editor  of  many  standard  works  in 
the  Brietkopf  &  Hiirtel  editions.  Died  Oct. 
I,  1877- 

Righini,  Vincenzo  (rlg-ee-ne),  an  Italian  opera 
composer  and  director  of  great  note  in  his 
time^  was  born  at  Bologna,  Jan.  22,  r75;6. 
Although  his  operas  were  very  popular  at  the 
time,  they  are  never  heard,  and  aside  from  an 
overture  to  "  Tigranes,"  of  great  nobility,  but 
few,  if  any,  are  heard  at  the  present  time. 
Died  Aug.  19,  i8t2. 
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Rintbault,    Dr.    Edward,    a    learned    English 
writer  about  music,  born  at  London  June  13, 
1816.     Is  author  of  many  collections  of  music, 
a  history  of  the  organ,  etc. 
Rinforzando     (Ital.     ren  -  for  -  tsan'  -  do). 
Strengthened,   reinforced  ;    a    repeated   rein- 
forcement of  tone  or  expression  ;   indicating 
that   several  notes   are    to    be    played   with 
energy  and  emphasis. 
fCinck.,  Christian  Heinrich,  a  distinguished  or- 
ganist and  composer  for  the  organ,  was  born 
at  Elgersburg  in  1780,  was  a  pupil  of  Kittel, 
a  pupil  of  Bach's.     In  1805  he  be>*ame  cantor 
Stadtorganist  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  died  in 
1846. 
Ripieno  (Ital.  re-pe-a'-no).     The  fuUi\  or  full 
parts  which  fill  up  and  augment  the  effect  of 
the  full  chorus  of  voices  and  instruments.     In 
a   large  orchestra   all  the  violins,  violas  and 
basses,  except  the  principals,  are  sometimes 
called  RipiePii, 
RItar<laildo    (Ital.   re-iar-dan-do).     Retard- 
ing, delaying  the  time  gradually. 
Riteiiuto   (Ital.  re-te-noo- to").     Detained, 
slower,  kept  back  ;   the  effect  different  from 
Ritarddndo^   by   being  done  at  once,  while 
the  other  is  effected  by  degrees, 
Ritornell  (Ital.  re-tor-nal).     The  burden  of 
a  song  ;  also,  a  short  symphony  or  introduc- 
tion to  an  air  ;  and  the  symphony  which  fol- 
lows an  air.     It  is  also  applied  to  ttitti  parts, 
introductory  to,    and   between,  or  after,  the 
solo  passages  in  a  concerto. 
Ritter,  A.  G..  organ  virtuoso  and  royal  music 
director,  was  born  at  Erfurt,  Aug.   11,  1811. 
Was  pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  A.  W.  Bach, 
etc.,  and  in  1847  became  organist  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  Magdeburg.      Is  the  author  of  many 
fine  works  for  organ,  and  an  instruction  book. 
Ritt^r,   Theo,    a   pianist   and   composer,  born 
about  1838  in  Paris.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Liszt, 
and   is  a   composer   of   merit.     Was   in    this 
country  in  1875,  with  NilUon. 
Ritter,  Freidrich  Louis,  Mus.  Doc,  a  learned 
musician   and   professor  of  music    in   Vassar 
College,  was  born  at  Strassburg  in  1838,  and 
rame  to  New  York  about  1864. 
Ritter,  Fanny  Raymond,  a  brilliant  soprano, 
teacher   of    singing,   and    fine   writer    about 
music,    wife    of  the    preceding,   was  born   in 
Philadelphia  about  1840,  and  shares  her  hus- 
band's labors  at  Vassar. 
Ritual,   an   order   of  rites,   hence   the   written 

order  of  public  religious  service. 
Rive-KinSi  M'me  Julia,  the  distinguished 
piano-forte  virtuoso  and  composer,  was  born 
at  Cincinnati,  (.).,  in  1853.  Early  showed  a 
talent  for  music,  and  played  Thalberg's 
*'  Don  Juan  "  fantasia  in  public  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  Later  she  made  some  studies  with 
Mills  in  New  York,  after  which  she  went  to 
Weimar,  with  Liszt.  Returning  to  this  coun- 
try m  1875,  she  met  everywhere  the  most  dis- 
tinguished success,  and  played  highly  import- 
ant and  artistic  programmes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  She  resides  at  present  in  New 
York,  where  she  occupies  a  distinguished 
position. 
Riverso  (Ital.  re-var'-s6).  Reverse  motion, 
the  subject  backward,  in  double  counterpoint. 
Roclllitz,  Friedrich  Johann,  a  writer  about 
music,  at  Leipsic,  born  1769,  died  1842.  Au- 
thor of  an  elaborate  collection  of  vocal  music, 
etc. 


RoUe,  Pierre,  a  favorite  violinist,  born  at  Bor- 
deaux, 1774.  He  lived  chiefiv  in  l*aris,  and 
was  distinguished  for  the  elegance  and  grace 
of  his  play.     Died  1830. 

Roger,  Gustave  Hippolyte,  1815.  A  tenorsinger 
of  the  Paris  Op^ra  Comique,  distinguished  as 
well  for  his  dramatic  ability  as  for  his  singing. 
After  he  had  passed  his  prime  as  an  opera 
singer  he  became  professor  of  singing  in  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Rohr  (Ger.  ror).     Reed,  pipe. 

Rohrtloete  (Ger.  ror  -flo  -te).     Reed-flute,  a 

stopped  diapason  in  an  organ. 
Role  (Fr.  rol).     A  part  or  character  performed 

by  an  actor  in  a  play  or  opera. 
Romance  (Fr.)  %t.e  Romanza, 
Roiliantio,  strange,  striking.     See  Part  Sixth. 

Roniaiiza  (Ital.  rd-man-tsa).  Formerly  the 
name  given  to  the  long  lyric  tales  sung  by 
the  minstrels,  now  a  term  applied  to  an  irregu- 
lar though  delicate  and  refined  composition. 

Roinlierg:,  Andreas,  Dr.,  1767-1821.  A  dis- 
ticiguished  violin  virtuoso,  and  a  talented  and 
skilful  composer,  most  of  whose  artistic  life 
was  spent  in  Hamburg.  He  wrote  six  sym- 
phonies, eight  overtures  and  much  chamber 
music.  His  best  known  work  is  his  setting 
of  Schiller's  *' Lay  of  the  Bell." 

Romberg,  Bernhard,  1767-1841.  Cousin  of 
Andreas,  and  associated  with  him  in  his  con- 
cert tours  for  many  years.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished violoncello  vijtuoso,  and  a  prolific 
composer  for  his  in  trument.  He  was  also  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  was  conductor 
four  years  in  Berlin,  and  two  years  professor 
in  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

RoneOlli,  Dominico  (ron-ko'-ne),  1772-1839.  A 
renowned  tenor  singer  with  a  wonderful  voice, 
admirably  trained.  He  was  equally  distin- 
guished as  a  singing  teacher.  He  taught  in 
Milan,  Venice  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  and 
also  in  Munich,  Vienna  and  Paris,  whither  he 
was  repeatedly  called. 

RonCOni,  Felice,  George  and  Sebastian,  sons 
of  Dominico,  and  all  excellent  singers. 
George  was  the  best  of  the  three. 

Rondo,  a  round.     See  Chap.  XIV. 

RondinO  (Ital.  ron-de  -no),  a  little  rondo. 

RoiidolettO  (Ital.  ron-do-lat  -to).  A  short 
and  easy  rondo. 

Root  of  a  Chord.  The  greatest  common 
measure  of  the  system  of  vibrations  produc- 
ing the  chord.  The  root  is  the  resultant-tone 
of  the  chord,  and  remains  unaffected  by 
changes  of  position  in  the  parts,  or  by  inver- 
sion. Dissonant  chords  have  properly  no 
roots, 

Rore,  Cyprian  de,  1516-1565.  A  very  distin- 
guished master,  and  one  who  contributed 
essentially  to  the  development  of  music.  He 
wrote  many  moteties  and  madrigals,  in  many 
of  which  he  applied  for  the  first  time  tlie 
results  of  his  own  experiments  and  those  of 
his  predecessors,  Willaut  and  Zarlino,  in 
chromatic  tones  and  harmonies,  thus  increas- 
ing the  means  of  musical  expression. 

ROMellen,  Henri,  1811.  An  extremely  popu- 
lar piano  teacher,  of  Paris,  and  the  composer 
of  a  great  number  of  popular  parlor  pieces. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Henri  Herz  in  piano  play- 
ing, and  of  Fetis  and  Hal^vy  in  composition. 
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JRO!!$enhain.  Jacob  (ro-sen-hlne),  1813.  An 
excellent  pianist,  teacher  and  composer  of 
serious  music  ;  born  in  Mannheifti,  but  settled 
for  many  years  in  Paris.  He  won  the  hearty 
praise  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  and  is 
respected  by  all  who  know  him.  He  now 
lives  m  retirement  in  Baden-Baden. 

Rosetti,  Franz  Anton  (ro-sef-tl),  1750-1792.  A 
Bohemian  musician  and  composer.  He 
wrote  oratorios,  symphonies  and  chamber 
music. 

Hos»«,  John,  1764-1833.  Organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
at  Aberdeen.  He  wrote  six  concertos  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  seven  sonatas  for  piano- 
forte, songs,  etc. 

JtOSSi,  Lemme  (ros'-s!),  1601-1673,  Professor  of 
ph  losophy  and  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  P^rouse,  his  native  city.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  the  relations  of  the  musical  intervals. 

IlOS!*ii,  Luigi  Felicio,  1805-1863.  A  respected 
professor  of  music  ar.d  composer  of  church 
music  in  Turin. 

ROiSNiiii,  Gioachomo  Antonio  (ros -se'- ne), 
1792-1868,  was  born  in  Peraro,  of  poor  but 
musically  gifted  parents.  His  father  was  a  ' 
trumpe  er  ;  he  wa-^  also  a  devoted  patri-^t, 
and  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm  caused  hiiu 
to  be  thrown  into  pri>on.  While  there,  his 
wife  was  obliged  to  support  the  family,  and 
being  possessed  of  a  fine  voire  and  dramatic 
talent,  went  upon  the  stage  ;;s  a  prima  donna. 
Young  Gioachomo  received  musical  instruc- 
tion very  earlv,  thoui^h  in  a  somewhat  desul- 
tory and  superficial  way.  Even  after  he 
entered  the  school  of  music  at  Bologna,  in  his 
15th  year,  he  was  poorly  taught  in  composi- 
tion. But  he  diligently  studied  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and  soon  felt  the  impulse  to  compose. 
After  some  eight  or  ten  insignificant  operas 
and  other  youthful  works,  which  served  to 
develop  his  talent  and  to  give  him  skill  in 
composition,  he  wrote  "■  Tancred  "  in  his  21st 
year.  This  work  was  so  brilliant,  so  florid, 
s>  full  of  splendid,  gorgeous  effects,  that  it 
made  a  new  epoch  in  Italian  mu^ic,  and  re- 
tained its  pvjpularity  all  over  Europe  for  many 
years.  He  had  been  foor,  but  his  success 
with  this  and  some  other  <  peras  led  to  an  en- 
gagement in  Naples,  where  Barbaja,  his 
theatre  director,  g^ve  him  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  made  money  for  them  both.  He 
wrote  here  "  'I'he  Barber  of  Seville,"  one  of 
the  best  comic  operas  ever  produced,  and 
**  Othel'o,"  in  which  he  str  ive  after  dramatic 
characterization.  This  latter  tendency  he 
showed  still  more  in  his  "  Moses  in  Egypt,'" 
and  especially  in  ''William  Tell,"  in  which 
his  work  culminated.  This  was  his  last  opera, 
and  was  written  in  1830.  ^e  had  now  become 
a  rich  man,  and  lived  in  luxurious  retirement 
the  life  of  a  cultivated  and  elegant  gentleman 
and  connoisseur  until  his  death.  His  only 
important  work  after  ''William  Tell"  \yas 
his  "  Stabat  Mater,''  a  brilliant  and  imposing 
but  not  essentially  religious  work.  He  was 
twice  married,  both  times  happily,  and  his 
first  marriage,  especially,  had  an  extremely 
favorable  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
genius.  His  was  one  of  the  great  creative 
minds  of  our  time.  (F.) 
Rou^et  de  1/  Isle,  Claude  Joseph  (ro-ja  de 
leel),  1760-1836.  The  composer  of  the  world- 
renowned  Marseilles  Hymn,  perhaps  the. 
most  inspiring  battle  song  ever  written.  He 
wrote  nothing  else  of  importance. 


Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  (  roos-s6  ),  1712-1778. 
This  distinguished  philosopher  and  author 
was  also  possessed  of  decided  musical  talent. 
He  lacked  thorough  technical  training,  but 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  producing  at  least 
one  opera  which  was  decidedly  successful. 
He  also  educated  himself  to  be  an  authority 
in  musical  criticism,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  disputes  between  Sully  and  the  Italians, 
and  afterwards  between  the  Gluckists  and 
Piccinists,  and  contributed  materially  to  the 
elevation  and  purification  of  French  taste. 

Rubato  (Ital.  roo-ba-to).  Stolen  ;  /.  e. 
bla  kening  or  varying  the  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expression. 

Rubini,  Giovanni  Battista  (ru-be'ne),  17Q5- 
1845.  One  of  the  most  renowned  singers  who 
ever  lived,  and  the  best  tenor  in  Europe  in 
his  day.  His  voice  was  extremely  fine,  and 
his  execution  astonishing.  Among  his  best 
pupils  was  Mario. 

Rubinstein,  Anton  Gregor  (rii  -bin-stin). 
The  greatest  piano  virtuoso  of  c  ur  lime,  and 
also  a  noted  composer,  was  born  in  Wallachia, 
in  1829.  His  life,  except  when  he  has  been 
on  concert  tours  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
been  spent  in  Russia.  He  was  for  many 
years  director  o£  the  Conservatory  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  also  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  at  the  same  place.  He  has  written 
songs,  piano  music,  chamber  music,  oratorios, 
operas  and  symphonies,  some  of  which  are 
very  important. 

Rubinstein,  Nicolaus,  brother  of  Anton, 
director  of  the  Conservatory  of  the  Singing 
Society  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in 
Moscow. 

Ru<lerS<lorf,  Emilia,  a  renowned  singer  of 
our  time.  Born  in  Russia  in  1822.  Her 
father  was  a  Dutch  conducto-,  who  went  to 
Hamburg  when  she  was  a  child.  At  her 
marriage  with  Professor  Kiichermeister  she 
withdrew  from  the  stage,  but  finally  returned 
to  it,  then  settled  in  London,  and  has  now 
been  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  singing  in 
Boston. 

Rube  (roo  -e).     Rest,  repose. 

Rust,  F.  W.  (roost).  1739-1796.  Music  director 
in  Auhault-Dessau.  Pupil  of  Frledemann 
Bach,  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  He  was  a  good, 
but  not  a  prolific  composer,  his  strength  being 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  music  and  cul- 
ture generally.  He  made  the  little  princi- 
pality an  intellectual  center  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

Rust,  W.  K.,  youngest  son  of  F.  W.  Rust,  1787- 
1S55.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and 
teacher. 

Rust,    Wilhelm,     grandson    of    F.    W.    Rust, 

organist  cf  St.  Luke's  Church  in  Berlin,  and 
since  iS/i,  professor  of  counterpoint  and 
composition  in  Stein's  Conservatory  in  Berlin. 
Born  in  1822.  He  is  a  distinguished  com- 
poser, writer  on  musical  topics,  and  editor  of 
numerous  works. 

Sa04*bini,  Antonio  M.  G.,  1734-1786,  A_  dis- 
tinguished Neapolitan  compose-,  pupil  of 
Durante.  He  wrote  many  operas  and  much 
church  music. 

HacbS,  Hans,  1494-1576.  The  most  renowned 
of  the  so-c  lied  "  master  singers,''  and  a  pro- 
lific writer  of  verses.     Lived  in  Nurnberg. 
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Ha.olibut,  an  old  bass  wind  instrument  resem- 
bling a  trombone. 

iSaoroil  lIuNic.  Music  composed  for  religious 
worship,  or  in  a  religious  spirit. 

Saeilgerfpst  (sang  -er-fest),  a  festival  of  Ger- 
man singers. 

^aillt-SaeilS,  Chas.  Carville,  born  1835,  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  French  composers. 
Has  written  symphonies,  operas,  and  much 
else.  Is  best  known  in  this  country  by  his 
'''  Phaet  in  ''  and  his  "  Danse  Macabre."  The 
former  is  a  line  specimen  of  legitimate  pro- 
gramme music  ;  /.  e.y  music  which  seeks  to 
express  a  sei  ies  of  emotions,  connected  with  ;i 
deft  lite  series  cf  incidents.  He  ii  aUo  an  ex- 
cellent or^nist  and  pianist. 

HaintOn-l>olby,  Madame,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish contralto  and  teacher  of  singing. 
Sala.  Nlcolo,  1732-1800.     A  Neapolitan  contra- 

puniibt  and  opera  composer. 
Salioional    (Fr.    sa-le-st  o-nal).     An    organ 
slop  of  string  quality  and  soft  8  ft.  tone. 

Sl^alieri,  Antonio,  1730-1825.  Born  in  Venice. 
Lived  mostly  in  Vienna.  Prolific  composer 
of  operas,  which  had  only  a  short-lived  popu- 
larity. Was  friend  of  (Uuck,  rival  of  Mozart, 
and  teacher  of  Franz  Schubert. 

Saloinan,  Siegfiied,  born  1818.  Danish  com- 
poser and  violinist.  Has  written  operas  and 
instrumental  music  ;  also  lectures  on  the 
theory  of  music. 

SaltarellO,  an  Italian  dance  of  the  15th 
century,  in  triple  measure.  Also  a  modern 
Roman  folks-dance. 

Salve  regina  (^iil-vo  ra-ge -na).  "  Save,  O 
Queen,"  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin, 

San  llartini,  G.  F>.  First  half  of  i8th  century 
in  Milan.  Talented  composer.  Wrote  sym- 
phonies resembling  the  earlier  ones  of  Haydn. 

Sanf  tig  (Gcr.  sanf'-tig).     Soft,  gentle. 

Sang^bar  (Ger.  sang'-bar).     Singable. 

SarabaiKla,  or  Sarahande,  an  old  dance 

in  3  4  time,  in  slow  and  stately  movement. 

Sarasatt',  Pablo  de,  an  extremely  gifted  young 
Spanish  violinist  of  the  present  time.  He 
already  belongs  in  the  first  rank  of  virtuosi. 
Was  a  pupil  of  Alard,  in  Paris. 

Sarti,  Giuseppo,  1729-1802.  Italian  opera  com- 
poser, pupil  of  Padre  Martini.  ^  Was  conduc- 
tor and  teacher  in  Milan,  Venice,  and  at  the 
court  of  Russia. 

Satz  (Ger.  satz).  Piece.  Sntz  is  the  German 
for  piece,  phrase,  movement. 

SaxtlOrn,  a  brass  instrument  of  the  trumpet 
kind,  invented  by  M.  Sax,  in  1842  ;  much 
used  in  brass  bands. 

Scale,  the  tones  of  a  key  arranged  in  regular 
order  according  to  the  pitch. 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro.  1649-1725.  One  of  the 
greatest  Italian  composers,  wrote  operas, 
church  and  chamber  music.  Was  made  a 
knight,  and  was  royal  conductor  in  Naples. 

Scarlatti,   Domenico,    son   of  A.,    1683-1757. 

Wrote  operas,  church  music,  and  much  piano 

music,  which  is  still  prized.     Was  a  superior 

pianist. 
Scaria,  Emil,  Bom  1838.     One  of  the  noble-^t 

bass   singers  of  the    present  time.     Pupil  of 

Garcia. 


Sccna  (Ital.  sha  -na>,  a  scene,  a  distinct  part 
of  an  opera  or  play. 

Scliad,  Joseph,  Jiorn  1812.  Pianist,  teicher 
and  composer.  Professor  at  Conservatory  of 
Geneva, 

Schalniei  (Ger.  schal-ml'),  an  8  ft.  reed  stop 
in  the  organ. 

Sdiarf,  an  acute  "■  mixture"  stop  in  the  organ. 

Schcrek,  Max,  Born  1840.  Violinist  and 
composer  in  Pasen. 

Scherzando  (Ital.  sk?rt-z2n  -do).    Playfully. 

Scherzo  (Ital.  skert'-zo).     Play,  sport,  jest. 

SclierzOSO  (Ital.  skert-z6  -so).  Merry,  play- 
ful, jocose. 

ScllilliiijS^,  Dr.  Gustav,  the  musical  literateur 
and  writer  about  music,  was  born  in  Sch  wieg- 
ershausen,  Hanover,  in  1805,  e<ucated  at 
Gottingen  and  Halle,  and  resided  \ut  some 
time  in  Stuttgart.  Is  author  cf  a  complete 
Encyclopedea  of  music  (7  vols.  8  vo.l,  a 
theory  of"harmony,  biographical  notices,  etc., 
etc.     Came  to  America  in  1857, 

Scllindler,  Anton,  the  biographer  of  Beetho- 
ven, was  born  1796  at  Medl,  studied  the 
violin,  and  became  opera  conductor.  ]  ti 
Vienna  he  became  acquainted  with  I'eelho- 
ven,  and  in  1840  published  his  baok.  Died 
in  1864. 

Scliira,  Francesco  Vincenzio,  a  dramatic  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Mailand,  1812,  studied 
there  in  the  Conservatory,  and  composed  his- 
first  opera  in  1833.  Lived  for  several  years 
in  Lisbon  as  opera  conductor,  and  died  there 
of  cholera. 

SchiHfna,  very  minute  interval  equal  to  the 
ratio  32805  :  32768. 

Schla;?  instrnmente  (Ger.^  Instruments 
of  percussion  ;  drums,  cymbals,  triangles, 
bones,  etc.,  as  well  as  all  the  dulcimer  tribe, 
among  which  is  the  piano-forte. 

Sell  mitt,  Alois,  a  favorite  clavier  player  of  the 
old  >chool,  and  compo>^er  for  his  instrument, 
was  born  in  1789  at  Erlenbach.  At  the  ac^e 
of  14  he  appeared  as  virtuoso, and  studied 
composition  with  Andr^,  at  Offenbach.  Died 
1866.  Was  composer  of  symphonies,  quar- 
tettes, piano-pieces,  etc. 

Schniitt,  Alois  G.,  was  born  at  Hanover  in 
1827,  composed  an  opera  at  an  early  age,  and 
appeared  as  pianist  with  success,  especially 
in  England.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
fifled  many  positions  as  opera  conductor,  and 
composed  much  music,  including  several 
operas, 

Scliiiabel,  Joseph  Ignaz,  was  a  celebrated 
church  composer  of  masses,  etc.  Born  1767 
at  Naumburg.     Died  1831. 

School,  education,  training. 

Schneider,  Fricdrich  Johann  Chr.,  was  born 
near  Zillau  in  1786,  He  was  the  son  of  an 
organist,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  took  his 
father's  place  at  the  org-tn.  He  began  early 
as  a  composer,  producing  symphonies,  piano 
and  organ  pieces,  etc.,  and  in  1812  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  St.  Thomas  Church 
at  Leipsic,  a  place  he  left  in  1821  for  one  at 
Dessau,  where  he  died  in  1853.  He  exerted 
great  influence  by  the  education  of  pupils, 
among  whom  were  Baake,  Gathy,  Fritz 
Spindler,  Robert  Franz,  Carl  Anschiitz,  etc. 
He  wrote  g  oratorios.  13  masses,  7  operas,  23 
symphonies,  23  overtures,  60  sonatas,  7  con- 
certos with  orchestra,  etc.,  etc. 
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Solineider.  Johann  Gottlob,  brother  of  Fried- 
rich,  was  also  Horn  at  Altgersdorf,  n  ar  Zittau, 
in  1789,  and  studied  not  only  the  organ  but 
also  the  piano  and  all  orchestral  instruments, 
distinguishing  himself  particularly  upon  the 
'cello.  In  181 1  he  succeeded  his  brother  as 
organist  in  the  University  church  at  Leipsic, 
and  in  1812  became  organist  at  Gorlitz.  Dur- 
ing the  13  years  in  this  position  he  studied 
organ  building  carefully,  and  effec'ed  various 
important  reforms  in  it.  In  1820  he  came  the 
second  time  to  Dresden,  and  there  resided 
until  his  death,  April  13,  1864.  Schneider^s 
activity  was  great  in  three  directions:  as 
teacher,  organ  expert,  and  virtuoso  performer. 

i^olinoider,  Johann  JuHus,  royal  music  direc- 
tor, etc.,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1805,  the  son" 
of  an  organ  builder  He  sTiowed  great  talent 
for  music,  and  studied  the  piano,  organ,  sing- 
ing, theory,  violin,  horn,  etc.,  and  presently 
occupied  all  sorts  of  prominent  positions  in 
Berlin  as  teacher,  director,  organist,  and 
composer.  H*^  wrote  opera-^,  cantatas,  200 
songs  for  male  voices,  a  quintette  for  piano  and 
wind  instrument,  organ  pieces,  70  pedal  exer- 
cises, 40  fugue"i,  80  choral  preludes,  etc.  Has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  honors. 

ScIlOberleehner.  Franz,  composer  and  piano 
virtuoso,  was  born  in  1797  ^^  Vienna,  a  pupil 
of  Hummel,  began  early  as  a  composer,  in 
1824  received  10,000  rubles  for  an  opera  he 
brought  out  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  died  1843. 
Wrote  5  operas  and  various  instrumental 
works. 

iSoIlOeilfpId,  Henry,  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Oct.  4,  1856.  He  is  a  pupil  of  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  and  Lassen,  of  Weimar.  He 
is  a  composer  of  considerable  merit.  Among 
others,  "  The  Easter  Idyll,"  a  cantata  for 
solo,  chorus  and  orchestra  ;  several  sonatas, 
pieces  tor  piano,  violin,  chorus  and  songs,  etc. 
« 

S<'liroe<ler-l>ovrient,  Wilhelmine,  a  great 
dramatic  singer.  Born  at  Hamburg,  1804, 
the  daughter  of  a  celebrated  tragedienne, 
made  her  debut  in  1819,  and  in  1822  distin- 
guished herself  in  Beethoven's  ^  Fidelio." 
Died  i860. 

Schubert,  Franz  Peter,  the  founder  of  the 
romantic  school  of  composition,  and  the  great 
master  of  song,  was  born  Jan.  31,  1797,  near 
Vienna.  His  father  was  a  schoolmaster.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  was  choir-boy  in  the 
Lichtenthaler  church,  and  began  the  study 
of  music,  and  presently  pl.iyed  the  first  violin 
with  success.  In  1810  he  wrote  his  tirst 
fantasia  for  piano-forte  for  four  hands,  and 
from  then  until  his  death  he  produced  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  compositions,  in  the 
form  of  songs  (of  which  he  left  600),  sonatas, 
an  opera,  eight  symphonies,  massesand  vocal 
works  of  all  sorts,  trios,  duos,  etc.  Schubert 
is  distinctly  a  melodist,  yet  as  a  harmonist 
and  orchestral  colorist  he  is  also  great.  His 
songs  are  among  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
this  kind,  and  in  the  greatest  ones,  like  *'  The 
Erl  King,"  and '^  Gretchen  at  the  Spinning 
Wheel,'*  he  extended  the  bounds  of  musical 
expression.  In  his  lonuer  works  he  is  fre- 
quently diflfuse.  But  his  melodies  are  always 
fresh  and  spontaneous,  in  which  respect  he 
is  like  Mozart.  See  p.  190  for  further  obser- 
vations on  Schubert's  relation  to  Chopin  and 
Schumann.     Schubert  died  1828. 


SchiilliofT,  Julius,  piano  virtuoso  and  salon 
composer,  was  born  at  t'rague  in  i£25. 
Studied  with  Kisch  and  I'omascheck,  ;»n(! 
appeared  in  public  successfully  at  the  ai:e  of 
sixteen.  In  his  17th  year  he  went  to  Pari--, 
where  he  learned  higher  piano-playing  from 
Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Thalberg.  Since  1854  he 
has  lived  in  Dresden. 

Scliultze,  Edward,  violinist  and  leader  of  the 
famous  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  of  Boston, 
was  born  in  Germany  about  1828,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  the  Germania  Musicai 
Society,  about  1852,  and  has  resided  since 
then  in  Boston. 

Schlllx,  Johann  Peter,  d noted  song  composer, 
was  born  at  l.iineburg,  1747.  and  became  di- 
rector of  the  theatre.  Died  1800.  Schulz 
exercised  important  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Lied, 

Seliuniann,   Gustav,  called  also  "the  Berlin 

Schumann,''  was  born  at  Holdenstedt,  March 
J5»  1815,  and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Berlin,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  com- 
poser and  pianist. 

Scliumaiin,  Robert,  the  greatest  composer  of 
the  romantic  school,  was  born  at  Zwickau, 
1810.     Died  1856.     See  Chapter  XLIX. 

Scharweilka,  Philip.  Bom  1847.  Teacher 
in  Kullak's  Academy  of  Music  in  Berlin,  of 
which  he  was  a  pupil.  Composer  of  sym- 
phonies and  lesser  works. 

Schar^VClika,  Xaver,  younger  brother  of 
Philip.  Born  1850.  Also  a  pupil  of  Kullak'^ 
Academy,  and  taught  there  for  some  time. 
Distinguished  pianist  and  composer  of  piano- 
forte music,  as  well  as  chamber  music. 

Scliweitzor,  Anton,  was  adramaticcomposer 
and  kapellmeister  at  Gotha  and  Wenna  . 
Born  1737,  died  1787.  Composed  about  20 
operas. 

ScordatO  (Ital.  skor-da'-to).  Out  of  tune, 
false. 

S<*Or«',  all  the  voice-parts  of  a  piece,  arranged 
in  parallel  staves  so  as  to  show  the  entire 
instrumentation  at  a  glance.  OrcheUral 
i-rt?r?  contains  all  the  orchestral  parts  ;  vocal 
sco7-e^  all  the  voice  parts  ;  piano  score^  all  the 
piano  part,  or  the  voice  and  piano  parts. 

Scoro-readiiig.  The  art  or  act  of  playing 
or  thinking  music  from  the  orchestral  score. 

Seeling,  Hans,  a  brilliant  pianist  and  good 
composer,  was  born  in  1828  at  Prague,  niode 
a  number  of  concert  tours,  and  died  at  Prague 
in  1862, 

Scligman,  Hippolyte-Prosper,  a  violonc-llo 
virtuoso,  born  1817  at  Paris,  and  educated 
there.  Is  the  composer  of  over  50  works, 
mostly  operatic  fantasies.  Is  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  best  of  Nicola  Amati's  'cellos. 

Senfel,  Ludwig,  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
German  composers  of  church  music  in  the 
i6th  century. 

Senza  (Ital.  send'-za).  Without;  as  setiza 
pedaley  without  pedal;  senza  ritard^  with- 
out retard. 

Servo,  Alex,  Nikol  (sTa-v6),  a  Russian  opera 
composer  and  writer,  a  friend  of  Liszt  and 
Wagner,  was  born  i8ao.  Several  of  his  operas 
were  produced  in  St.  Petersburg.     Died  1871. 
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IScrvnis,  Adrien  Fran9ois  (sar-va)»  iS©;- 
1866.  One  of  the  greatest  violoncellists  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  much  for  his  instrument, 
and  was  professor  of  the  violoncello  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Brussels. 
Sextette,  a  composition  for  six  voices  or  in- 
struments. 

Seyfried,  Ignaz  Xaver,  Ritter  von  (si'-freedl, 
1776-1841.  Pupil  of  Mozart  and  Albrechts- 
lierger.  For  30  years  conductor  at  the 
"■  Theater  an  der  Wlen,"  Vienna,  Prolific 
composer  of  operas  and  church  music. 

Sforza  (Ital.  sfor-tsa).     Forced,  with  vigor. 

Shake,  a  trill.  See  '^  Embellishments ''  in 
Appendix. 

Sliarj^,  a  character  indicating  elevation.  See 
'^  Pitch  Notation"  in  Appendix. 

Sherwood,  William  H.,  virtuoso  pianist  and 
c  )mposer,  was  born  in  Lyons,  N,  Y.,  1854, 
the  son  of  a  music  teacher.  Studied  the 
pi.ino  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1874  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  with  Kullak,  and 
afterwards  with  Liszt  at  Weimar.  Since  his 
return  to  America  in  1875,  Sherwood  has  ap- 
peared in  all  the  leading  cities  with  the  great- 
est success  in  important  and  highly  artistic 
programmes.  Resides  in  Boston.  Is  one  of 
the  first  pianists  of  our  time. 

Shield,  William,  1754-1829.  English  composer 
of  over  50  operas  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Shift,  position  of  the  hand  on  the  finger-board 
of  the  violin. 

Si  beniol  (Fr,  se  be-mdl),     B  flat. 

SieiUano  (Ital.  se-tshe-li-a'-no).  A  dance  of 
tiie  Sicilian  peasantry,  in  soft,  slow  move- 
ment, in  6-8  time. 

SiglJature,  sharps  or  flats  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  stiff  or  movement  to  indicate  the 
key.  See  "Chromatic  Signs"  in  "Synopti- 
cal Chart  of  Musical  Notation."     Appendix. 

Sllhermann,  Gottfried.  Born  1683.  One  of 
the  best  oi^^an  builders  of  his  time,  and  one 
of  the  original  inventors  of  the  piano-forte, 
substituting  hammers  for  the  quills  of  the  old 
harpsichord. 

Silvaiii,  Giuseppo  Antonio, first  halfofthe  18th 
century  organist  in  Bologna,  and  composecof 
much  church  music. 

Simile  (Ital.  se-me-le).  Similarly,  in  like 
manner.  Written  after  finger  markings,  indi- 
cates that  the  /insert Kg-  IS  to  be  continued  in 
the  same  manner.  After  ;*?(/ means  that  the 
pedal  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  thereafter. 

Sinsfer,  Edmund,  Born  1831  in  Hungary. 
(Jne  of  the  greatest  violin  virtuosi  of  his  time. 
Now  professor  in  Stuttgart. 

Singer,  Otto.  Born  in  1833.  Excellent  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher.  Now  of  the  College  of 
music  in  Cmcinnati. 

Siii^al  Une  (Ital.  sen  al  fen'-S).  To  the  end, 
or  to  the  wordjine. 

SiliffSpiel  CGer.  sinci-spel).  A  song-play,  a 
play  interspersed  with  songs,  an  opera. 

Sinistra  (Ital.  sTn*-is-tra).     The  left  hand. 

Siren,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rapidity 
of  vibrations  producing  given  pitches.  See 
Tyndal  on  sound. 

Sivori,  Ernst  Camille.  Born  1817.  The 
greatest  living  Italian  violin  virtuoso.  Also 
a  thorough  musician,  and  a  composer  for  his 
instrument. 


Shraup,  Fr.  1801-1862.  Bohemian  opera  com- 
poser. Also  an  excellent  conductor  and  a 
composer  of  masses  and  of  chamber  music. 

SlargandO  (Ital.  SlSr-^iin'-do).  Extending, 
widening,  making  the  time  gradually  slower. 

Slentando  (Ital,  slen-tan'-do).  Becoming 
gradually  slower. 

Sloper,  Lindsay.  Born  1826.  Pupil  of  Mos- 
cheles  in  piano  playing.  Studied  also  in 
Germany,  became  an  excelle  t  pianist,  and 
is  now  a  piano  teacher  in  London.  Has  also 
composed  piano-forte  music  and  songs. 

Slur,  a  curved  line  over  two  or  more  notes  to 
show  that  they  represent  leg^ato  tones. 

Smart,  George.  1778- 1867.  Excellent  con- 
ductor, and  did  much  to  promote  the  study  of 
classical  music  in  England.  Founded  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Was  a  friend  of  Weber. 
Was  also  a  good  composer. 

Smith,  John  Christopher,  1712-1795.  Born  in 
Germany,  but  lived  in  England  in  Handel's 
time.  Was  a  pupil  of  Handel  in  composition. 
Wrote  many  operas.  Was  a  good  organist 
and  a  talented  and  accomplished  musician. 

Smith,  Sydney,  an  English  pianist  and  arrang- 
er of  popular  pieces.  Born  about  1840,  and 
educated  at  Leipsic. 

Smorxando  (Ital.  smor-tsan'-do).  Extin- 
guished, put  out,  gradually  dying  away. 

Snare  Drum,  a  small  side-drum  used  in  mili- 
tary music,  deriving  its  name  from  two  cords 
fif  gut  stretched  across  one  of  the  heads. 
These  give  it  a  hard  metallic  tone. 

Soave  (Ital.  so-a'-ve).     Softly,  sweetly. 

Soedermann,  Aug.  Johann,  1832-1876.  Swe- 
dish composer  of  marked  or  ginality.  Pupil 
of  Richter  and  Hauptmann.  Also  an  excel- 
lent conductor. 

Sol  (Ital.  sol).  The  fifth  of  the  scale,  the  tone 
G  in  French. 

Solfa.     See  Tonic  Sol-Fa. 

Solo,  a  piece  for  a  single  singer  or  player. 

Sonima  (Ital.  s6m-ma).  Extreme,  great.  Sofii- 
tna  expressionCy  very  great  expression. 

Sonata  (Ital.  so-na'-ta).  An  important  form 
in  instrumental  music.     See  Chapter  V. 

Son$;,  a  short  poem  for  singing.  A  short  piece 
of  music  in  lyric  style. 

Sonore  (Ital,  so-no'-ra).  Sonorous,  harmoni- 
ous. 

Sontag,  Henrietta,  1805-1852.  A  renownel 
opera  singer,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
her  voice,  the  perfection  of  her  method,  an  J 
the  astonishing  facility  of  her  execution.  She 
commanded  enoiinous  prices.  She  married 
Count  Ro-^si.  of  the  Italian  diplomatic 
service,  and  lived  most  happily  with  him 
until  her  death  by  cholera  in  Mexico. 

Sopra(Ital,  so  -prii).     Above. 

Soprano  (Ital.  so-pra'-no).  The  highest 
female  voice.     The  music  for  soprano  voice. 

Sordino  (Ital.  sdr-de-no).  A  mute.  A  small 
instrument  for  obstructing  vibration.  In  tlie 
trutnpet  it  is  a  plug  nearly  closing  the  bell. 
On  the  violin^  a  small  instrument  for  pinch- 
ing the  bridge. 

Sospirevole  (Ital.  sos-pe-ra'-v6-le).  Sigh- 
ing, very  subdued. 
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$4ostenutO  (Ital.  s6s-ta-noo'-to).     Sustaining 

the  tone. 
SottO   VOoe   (Ital.  sot-to  vo -tshe).     Under 

the  voice,  that  is,  in  a  low  voice,  softly. 

iSpeidel,  Wiihelm,  born  1826,  in  Vienna.     An 

excellent  pianist,  and  especially  renowned  as 
a  Beethoven  interpreter.  Also  an  excellent 
composer  and  ci  nductor,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory. 

Speidel,  Ludwig,  brother  of  Wilhelm,  born  in 
1830.  Distinguished  critic,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Vienna  *'  New  Free  Press." 

!$pianatO  (Ital.  spe-a-na'-to).  Smooth,  even, 
legato. 

SpiooatO  (Ital.  spek-ka  -to).  Pointed,  de- 
tached. \xvviolinmusic^  "  with  the  point  of 
the  bow." 

$$pindlei%  Fritz,  born  1817.  Fine  musician, 
composer,  and  piano-forte  teacher.  Pupil  of 
Fr.  Schneider.  Has  written  much  piano-forte 
music,  aUo  chamber  music  and  a  symphony. 
Is  a  teacher  in  Dresden. 

mpiliet,  an  old  instrument  somewhat  like  the 
square  piano. 

S^piritoso  (Ital.  s'pe-re-to'-zo).  In  a  spirited 
manner. 

f!!»pitz  floete  (Ger.  spitz  flo'-te).  An  organ 
stop  of  a  pointed  flute-tone,  generally  of-8  ft. 

S^pohr,  Louis,  1784-1859.  Native  of  Brunswick. 
Distinguished  composer  and  violin  virtuoso. 
Also  an  excellent  orchestral  conductor.  He 
wrote  in  all  branches  of  composition,  but  es- 
pecially operas  and  symphonies  of  high  rank. 

SpOlltilli,  Gasparo  Luigi  Pacificus,  1774-1851. 
One  of  the  greatest  Italian  opera  composers. 
He  was  a  superior  conductor,  and  was  for 
more  than  twenty  years  directorof  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Berlin,  whither  he  was  tempted  from 
a  conductor's  post  in  Paris,  by  a  large  salary 
and  great  privileges.  His  greatest  operas  are 
"The  Vestal  Virgins"  and  "'Ferdinand 
Cortez." 

Sponholz,  Adolph  Heinrich,  1803-1851.  Or- 
ganist in  Rostock,  and  composer  of  piano- 
lorte  music,  songs,  motcttes  and  orchestral 
pieces. 

{^tabat  Mater  (sta'-bat  ma-ter).  A  cantata 
or  oraturiu  by  Rossini  in  1832.  The  words 
are  those  of  a  very  old  hymn. 

Staccato  (Ital.  stak-k;i  -to).  Detached,  dis- 
tinct, separated.  Staccato  is  of  many  grades, 
from  the  mild  one  made  by  the  violin  bow 
when  reversed  for  each  successive  note,  to 
the  extreme  pizzicato  made  by  snapping  the 
strings. 

Standcheil  (Ger.  stand'-khen)»     A  serenade. 

Stailicr,  Jacob,  1621-1683.  The  greatest  violin 
builder  of  the  Tyrol,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
anywhere, 

Staiiiei\  Mark,  born  1659.  Brother  of  Jacob, 
also  a  violin  maker. 

Stailicr,  Dr.  J.,  an  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, author  of  many  arrangements  for  the 
organ,  church  music,  etc. 

Stanialy,  CamiUe  Maria,  1811-187O.  Cele- 
brated' French  teacher  of  the  piano-forte,  and 
composer  of  valuable  studies  for  that  instru- 
ment. He  taught  CamiUe  Saint-Saens  and 
L.  M.  Gottschalk. 


Starlc,  Ludwig.  Born  1831.  One  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  Lebert  and  Stark's  *'  School 
for  the  piano-forte."  Lebert  and  Stark  also 
wrote  an  ''  Elementary  Instruction  Book  for 
Singing,"  and  a  '"'^  German  Song  School." 
Teacher  of  the  piano-forie  and  of  singing, 
also  conductor  and  composer,  especially  of 
sacred  and  secular  choruses, 

Staildig;!,  Joseph  (stow  -  dlgl).  1804-1861. 
Austrian  bass  singer,  renowned  in  opera, 
oratorio  and  songs.  To  his  noble  interpre- 
tations the  songs  of  Franz  Schubert  owe  a 
large  part  of  their  popularity.  One  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  this  century. 

HtelTaili  Agastino,  the  Abb^.  1655-1730.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  composers  and 
singers  of  his  time.  A  Venetian.  He  com- 
posed operas,  church  music  and  chamber 
music. 

Steibelt,  Daniel,  1755-1823.  Born  in  Berlin, 
Pianist  and  composer.  As  a  player  he  was 
brilliant  and  effective,  but  lacked  thorough 
training  both  in  this  and  in  composition.  His 
works  have  no  permanent  value. 

Stein  way,  the  name  of  a  family  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  in  New  York, 
under  the  name  of  Steinway  &  Sons.  The 
founder  of  this  firm,  Henry  Steinway,  was 
born  in  Brunswick,  1797.  It  is  now  conducted 
by  his  two  surviving  sons,  Theodore  and 
William, 

Stern,  Julius.  Born  in  Breslau  in  1820.  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  musicians  of  our 
time,  excelling,  as  a  conductor  and  teacher. 
His  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Singing  So- 
ciety in  Berlin  are  among  the  very  best  insti- 
tutionfc  of  their  kind. 

Hterndale,  Bennett,  W.     See  Bennett. 

StesSO  niOSSO  (Ital.  stas'-so-mos  -so).  The 
same  movement,  /.c,  any  given  note,  as  an 
eighth  or  quarter,  goes  at  the  same  speed  in 
both  movements, 

StO<'Uhauson,  Julius.  Born  in  Paris  in  1826. 
He  is  a  most  distinguished  singer  of  songs, 
and  in  opera  and  oratorio,  and  an  excellent 
teacher  and  conductor.  He  is  now  director 
of  the  Stern  Society  in  Berlin. 

Stop,  an  organ  register.     See  Register, 

Stopped  Pipes,  organ  pipes  stopped  at  the 
upper  end.  In  this  case  the  sound-wave  is 
reflected  back  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
consequently  stopped  pipes  are  only  half  as 
long  as  open  ones  giving  the  same  pitch. 

St.  Peter,  an  oratorio  by  John  K.  Paine,  in 
1873. 

St.  Paul,  oratorio  by  Mendelssohn,  in  1836. 

Stradella.  AUessandro,  1645-1670  (?).  One  of 
the  best  singers  and  composers  of  his  time. 
He  was  born  in  Naples,  and  assassinated  in 
Genoa. 

Stradivari,  Antonius,  1644-1737.  The  most 
renowned  and  best  of  all  violin  makers.  He 
was  born,  lived  and  died  at  Cremona. 

Stradivari,  Franc'sco  and  Oruobone,  sons  of 

Antonius,  and  also  good  violin  makers. 
StrakOi^ell,    Maurice,   born    in    Hungary   in 

1825.     Pianist,    composer    and    impressario. 

Lives  in  New  York. 
Strathspey,  a  lively  Scotch  dance,  in  common 

time. 
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S^trauss,  Jos,,  1793-1866.  Conductor  in  t^e 
service  of  the  Grand  Duke  ff  Baden.  Violin- 
ist and  composer  of  operas,  overtures  and 
chamber  music, 

Strauss,  Johann,  1804-1849.  Lived  in  Vienna, 
and  is  known  the  world  over  by  his  beautiful 
dance  music.  His  sons,  John,  Joseph  and 
Edward,  are  hardly  less  renowned  fo--  their 
productions  in  the  snme  field.  John,  indeed, 
has  also  written  comic  operettas.  His  waltz, 
*'  On  the  Beautiful  blue  Danube,"  is  the  best 
known  of  his  works. 

Streilff  (Ger-  streng).     Strict,  severe,  rigid. 

StrepitOSO  (Ital.  strep-I-io'-z6).  Noisily, 
boisterously, 

StrettO  (Ital.  strat  -to).  Pressed,  clo-e,  con- 
tracted. That  part  of  a  fugue  where  all  the 
subjects  come  together,  or  where  the  imita- 
tions take  place  more  rapidly  after  each,  other. 
A  quicker  passage  leading  to  a  close. 

Strict,  severe,  rigid, 

Stringed     Instruments.      Instruments 

whose  sounds  are  produced  by  striking 
strings  (as  in  the  piano-forte  or  dulcimer), 
draiving  them  (as  in  the  harp  or  guitar),  or 
\.\iQ  friction  of  a  boiv  (as  in  the  violin  family). 

Stringendo  (Ital.  stren-jan-do).  Pressing, 
hurrying,  accelerating  the  time. 

String  Quartette,  the  violin  family,  con- 
sisting of  violins,  viola  and  'cello.  Music  for 
these  instruments. 

Strophe,  a  stanza. 

StuecU  (Ger.  sliik).     Piece,  air,  tune. 

Sub  (Lat,  silb).     Under. 

Sub-l»aSS,  the  low  bass.  The  violon.  A  pedal 
stop  in  the  organ.     16  ft, 

Subdoniinant,  the  fouith  of  the  key. 

Subject,  the  leading  idea  of  a  work. 

Suite  (Fr.  swet).  A  succession  of  pieces  in- 
tended lo  be  played  in  connection. 

Sul  (Ital.  sool).     On,  upon  the. 

Sullivan,  Arthur  Seymour.  Porn  1842.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  l.eipsic  Conservatory,  and 
is  a  talented  and  accomplished  musician  and 
composer.  He  has  written  works  of  con- 
siderable importance,  including  one  or  two 
oratorios,  but  is  best  known  in  this  country 
by  his  comic  operetta,  "^  H.  I\l.  S.  Pinafore,'* 
which  had  a  most  extraordinary  run  in  1870. 

Supertonic,  the  tone  above  the  tonic,  the 
second  of  the  scale. 

Suppe,  Franz  von,  was  born  in  Dalmatia  in 
1820.  He  is  a  conductor  in  Vienna,  and  has 
composed  operas,  symphonies,  quartettes, 
etc.  Hs  is  best  known  by  his  comic  operet- 
tas, of  which  '*  Fatinitza'' and  **■  The  Beau- 
tiful Galatea'   have  been  given  in  this  country. 

Suspension,  a  dissonant  tone  held  over  from 
a  preceding  chord  where  it  was  consonant, 
and  finally  -resoh'ed  (geneially  downwards) 
into  some  proper  tone  of  the  chord  into  which 
it  had  intruded. 

Svendsen,  Johann  Severin,  was  born  in 
Christiana,  Sweden,  in  1840.  He  studied  at 
the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  is  a  much  ad- 
mired and  highly  respected  musician  and 
composer.  He  has  written  admirable  and 
original  quartettes,  symphonies  and  other 
works. 


SAVell    Organ,   that    division    of   the    org-rt 

whose  pipes  are  enclosed  in  a  box  with  mov- 
able blinds^  operated  by  a  *' swell-pedal,'' 
thus  making  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 

Symphony,  the  most  important  instrumental 
form,  being,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  large  sonata 
for  orchestra.      See  Chapters  XV.  and  XVI. 

Symphonic  P<>em.  an  orchestral  composi- 
tion in  symphonic  style,  but  not  strictly  so. 

Syncopation,  ''  a  cutting  into."  a  conceal- 
ment of  the  measure  accent,  either  by  a  false 
accent  (accent  on  what  would  properly  be  an 
unaccented  part  of  the  measure),  or  by  a 
prolongation  of  a  tone  out  of  a  weak  part  of 
the  measure  past  the  moment  when  the  ac- 
cent should  come. 

Taborowski,  Stanislaw.  Bom  1830.  Violiti 
virtuoso.  Studied  in  Brussels.  Lives  in 
Russia. 

TacchianardI,  Nicholas,  1776-1860.  Dis- 
tinguished tenor  singer  of  Florence.  Sang 
also  in  other  Italian  cities,  and  in  Paris. 

Tace  (Ital,  ta-tshe).  Be  silent.  Indicates  that 
certain  instruments  are  not  to  pliiy.  Violitii 
iacet^  violins  be  silent,  etc. 

Tact  (Ger.  takt).     Measure,  lime. 

Tallis,    Thomas,  one  of  the  greatest    English 
contrapuntists  of  the  16th  century.     Was  au 
_        excellent  organist, 

TTamberliU,  Enrico,  was  born  at  Rome  in 
1820.  One  of  the  best  tenor  singers  of  our 
time.     Taught  singing  in  Madrid  after  1867. 

Tambourine,  a  small  instrument  of  the  drum 
family,  consisting  of  a  wooden  hoop  with 
holes  in  the  sides,  in  which  are  jingling 
pieces  of  metal,  and  a  sheepskin  head 
stretched  on  it. 

Tamburini,  Anton,  1800-1876.  A  distin- 
guishf-d  Italian  jbass  singer.  Sang  in  opera 
with  Rubini,  Lablache  and  others,  and  was. 
their  equal. 

Tamtam,  an  Indian  instrument  of  percussion. 

Tansur,  Wm.  Bom  1699.  English  contra- 
puntist and  writer  on  music. 

TantO  (Ital.  tan' -to).  So  much,  so  great. 
Allegro  ma  non  taniOy  allegro,  but  not  too 
much, 

Tantum  Ergo  (Lat.  tan '-turn  ar-go).  A 
Latin  hymn  sung  at  the  benediction  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service. 

Tappert.  Wm.  Born  1830,  in  Silesia.  Writer 
on  music  of  great  ability,  and  a  strong  Wag- 
ner partisan.  Also  teacher  in  Tausig's  piano 
school  in  Berlin.  P'ditor  of  "•  The  Universal 
German  Musical  Journal  "  since  1878. 

Tarantella  (Ital  tar-ran-tal  -la).  A  swift^ 
delirious  sort  of  Italian  dance  in  6-8  lime. 

Tardando  (Ital.  tiir-dan-do).  Lingering, 
retarding  the  time. 

.Tartini,  Giuseppo,  1692-1770,  One  of  the 
very  greatest  violinists  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  violin 
playing,  and  of  a  new  system  of  harmony. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  so-called  '*  Com- 
bination tones."  He  was  also  a  most  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  sought  by  pupils  from  all 
countries.  He  w.ts  also  an  excellent  com- 
poser, and  wrote  over  200  concert  pieces  for 
his  instrument,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
the  still  renowned  "  Devil's  sonata." 
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Ta^itatur  (Ger.  tas-tii-toor).  The  keyboard 
of  the  organ  or  piano-forte. 

Taste  (Ger.  tiis  -te).  The  touch  of  any  instru- 
ment.    Hence  the  key. 

TastO  HOlo  (Ital.  tas'-to  so'-lo).  One  key 
alone  ;  in  organ  or  piano  music  this  means 
the  parts  in  unison,  without  harmony. 

Taubert,  Ernst  E.,  born  1838.  Critic  and  com- 
poser in  tferlin. 

Taubert,  Wm.  C.  G.,  born  1811.  Pianist  and 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  orchestra 
in  Berlin.     Composerof  no  great  significance. 

TailNis;,  Carl,  1841-1871.  Born  in  Warsaw. 
One  of  the  very  greatest  of  all  pianists,  with 
a  technique  so  absolutely  above  all  dillficul- 
tie*  and  'O  perfect  as  to  defy  criticism,  and  an 
innate  fire  and  force  hardly  surp  tssed  by  the 
great  Liszt  himself,  whose  pupil  he  was. 
This  fiery  vigor  was  subdued  and  tempered 
by  his  intellectual  tendencies  and  attain- 
ments, for  Tausig  was  an  earnest  studrnt  of 
philosophy,  and  a  lover  of  all  higher  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  He  was  also  an  admirable 
teacher. 

Tecb II ic,  skill  or  ability  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  any  art.  Piano-forte  tecknic^  the  perfect 
use  of  the  fingers  ;  pedal  technic^  proper  use 
of  the  feet  ;  vocal  technic^  correct  use  of  the 
voice. 

Tedesoo  (Ital.  te-das'-ko).  In  the  German 
style. 

Te  ileum  laudaniuH  (Lat.  ta  da-ULiilaw- 
dii'-mus).  ^^  We  praise  The^,  O  God,"  an 
old  hymn  of  praise. 

Teleinann,  George  P.,  1681-1767.  Bom  in 
Magdeburg.  Was  46  years  conductor  in  Ham- 
burg. Played  organ,  piano,  violin  and  other 
instruments.  Was  a  highly  educated  man, 
and  a  teacher  and  composer.  Developed  a 
great  musical  interest  in  Hamburg;  wrote 
many  operas  there,  anct  also  much  instru- 
mental music. 

Teniperament,  is  a  system  of  compromises 
by  means  of  which  twelve  tones  in  an  octave 
are  made  to  do  duty  in  place  of  about  forty- 
eight  which  would  be  neces^ary  to  perfect 
intonati  n\  in  all  keys.  Mathematically  stated, 
temperaiue.it  makes,  for  ex-imple,  the  major 
thiid  equal  to  four-fi  tlis  divided  by  two  oc- 
taves. That  is,  3-2  X  1-2X3-2X3-2  X  1-2X3-2 
=  81-64=5-4.  Temperament  is,  therefore,  a 
system  of  imperfect  tuning  pecdiar  to  the 
piano  and  org  in,  in  which  all  intervals  e.xcept 
the  unison  and  .octave  are  more  or  less  im- 
perfect. Its  advantages  are  the  simplicity  of 
the  key-board  of  the  twelve  keys  to  an  octave 
in  place  of  forty-eight.  Music  itself  is  writ- 
ten without  respect  to  temperament, 

FempestOSO  (Ital.  tem-pes-tO'-zo).  Tem- 
pe-.tuous,  stormy,  boisterous. 

fein]>;>  (Ital.  tam'-pn).  The  time,  the  move- 
ment. The  movement  of  music  is  approxi- 
mate y  indicated  by  means  of  Italian  terms, 
which  refer  generally  to  the  unit  of  time,  so 
that  blow  movements  may  yet  have  quick 
notes  in  them.  Reissmann  divides  tempos 
into  three  classes:  Slow,  including  Largo^ 
Gfa7'ey  Adagio^  Lento,wvi(\.  Lnrghctto^  which 
here  stand  in  protjressive  order  of  speed,  the 
slowest  first.  Medium,  ^''  ^o'w^^^"*  Andante, 
Andaniin'>y  ModeratOy  Allegretto.  Quick. 
AllegrOy  fivace^  I'liuicissimo^  Presto^  and 
Prestissimo,     Theorists  are  not  agreed  as  to 


whether  Larghetto  is  faster  than  LargOy  or 
A  7idantino  faster  than  A  ndante^  but  modern 
usage  is  as  here  indicated.  For  the  meaning 
of  the  different  terms  look  in  the  proper  place. 

Tenebrae  (Lat.  ten'-e-bra).  Darkness,  a 
Catholic  service  in  holy  week. 

Xeneraineiite  (Ital.  ten-er-a-man  -le).  Ten- 
derly, delicately. 

Tenerezza  (Ital.  ten-e-rat-tsii).  Tenderness, 
softness,  delicacy. 

Tenor,  the  highest  male  voice.  Tenor  robusto 
is  a  strong  lenor. 

Tenor  C,  the  C  next  below  middle  C. 

TenutO  (Ital.  te-noo-to1.  Held,  sustained, 
held  down  its  full  time. 

Ter  (Lat.  ter).     Thrice,  three  times. 

Terpanrter,  a  great,  Greek  poet,  composer 
and  theorist,  lived  about  the  7th  century,  B.C. 

Terschak,  Adolf,  Born  1832.  Flute  vir- 
tuoso.    Lives  in  Vienna. 

Tertia  (Lat.  ter'-shl-a).     Third,  tierce. 

Terz  (Ger.  tarts).    A  third. 

Terzetto  (Ital.  tar-tsat -to).  A  short  piece, 
or  trio,  for  three  voices. 

Teschner,  G.  W.  Bom  1800.  Teacher  of 
singing  in  Berlin.  Accomplished  mu-ician 
and  indefatigable  investigator,  and  collector 
of  old  music,  of  which  he  has  published  much, 
especially  songs,  and  valuable  vocal  studies. 

Testo  (Ital.  tas'-to).  The  text,  theme  or  sub- 
ject. 

Tetraehorcl,  a  system  or  scale  of  four  tones. 
An  instrumcnt*producing  four  tones. 

Text,  the  words  of  a  song,  or  opera. 

Xhalberg,  Sigismund,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1812,  and  died  in  Italy  in  1871.  He  was  a 
brilliant  piano-forte  virtuoso,  and  invented 
the  peculiar  >tyle  of  playing  which  consists 
in  carrying  a  melody  supported  by  the  pedal, 
while  playing  a  rapid  accompaniment  in  ex- 
tended arpeggios.  He  was  greatly  admired 
as  an  executant  in  this  peculiar  style,  but  oc- 
cupied himself  very  little  with  the  works  of 
masters,  and  was  by  no  means  a  great  inter- 
pretative or  creative  artist.  His  compositions 
are  now  Kttle  used. 

Thema  or  Theme  (Ital.  ta'-ma).  The 
principal  melodic  subject  in  a  work.  An  air, 
which  is  afterwards  varied. 

Thematic  Work,  means  literally,  work  on 
motives  taken  from  the  tlieme  ;  it  is  now  ap- 
plied to  any  elaboration  of  motives,  whether 
those  of  the  principal  theme  of  the  piece  or 
not.     See  Chapters  I.  and  II. 

Theory  of  ]!flisie,  includes  Sounds  the 
science  of  musical  tone  ;  Tonality^  the  doc- 
trine of  scales  and  keys  ;  Harmony^  the 
doctrine  of  chords  and  chord-successions. 
Counter f>oiniy  voice-relation  ;  Pw^ue^  the 
logical  development  of  a  subject  ;  Forui^  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
work  :  Orchestration^  the  proper  method  of 
employing  and  combining  instruments  ;  Tech- 
nics^ the  principles  of  correct  performance, 
and  perhaps  ^stkeiics^  or  the  principles  of 
the  beautiful. 

Thibaut,  Antoti,  F.  G.,  1772-1840.  Professor 
in  Heidelburg  University.  Was  a  connois- 
seur in  music,  and  wrote  a  valuable  book  on 
"Purity  in  Musical  Art." 
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Third,  an  interval  between  any  tone  of  the  bcale 
and  the  next  but  une  above  or  below. 

Thiele,  Carl  S.,  1816-1848.  Organist  in  Berlin, 
distinguished  for  superior  technic  and  the  im- 
aginative quality  of  his  pl.iyinL'.  Left  many 
important  works  for  his  instrument,  which 
are  the  most  difficult  legitimate  organ  pieces 
yet  produced. 

Thomas,  Ambroise,  C.  L.,  born  1811.  Distin- 
guished French  opera  composer,  and  director 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  work  best 
known  in  this  country  is  "  Mignon."  He  has 
also  written  instrumental  music. 

Thomas.  Theodore,  born  in  East  Frisia  in  1835. 
Has  been  a  violinist  and  conductor  in  New 
New  York  since  1847.  He  developed  and 
trained  the  finest  orchestra  yet  seen  in  Ameri- 
ca, with  which  he  made  extended  concert 
tours  for  many  years.  At  the  establishment 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  in  1877,  he 
was  called  to  be  its  director,  but  resigned 
early  in  1880  and  returned  to  New  York.  He 
is  a  very  superior  conductor,  possessing  re- 
maikable  power  of  commanding  his  forces 
and  making  them  realize  his  ideals,  which  are 
very  high,  his  readings  of  great  works  pos- 
sessing an  unusually  imaginative  quality,  and 
producing  a  remarkable  effect  on  audiences. 

Thomas  St.  School  in  Leipsic.  An  old 
school  for  boys,  where  church  music  has 
been  assiduously  cultivated  since  the  13th 
century.  It  retains  the  endowments  it  had 
before  the  Reformation.  Among  its  most 
distinguished  Cantori,  or  directors  and  teach- 
ers of  music  were  J.  S.  Bach,  Moritz 
Haijptmann  and  E.  F.  Ri.chter.  Its  choir  of 
pupils,  numbering  60,  provides  the  music  in 
the  c.ty  churches,  and  sings  motettes  every 
Saturday  f  .M,  in  St.  Thomas'  church. 

Tichatsrheck.  J.  A.  Bom  in  Bohemia  in 
1807.  A  remarkable  tenor  singer.  Held  the 
first  rank  for  many  years  in  Vienna,  Dresden 
and  elsewhere.  Retired  from  the  stage  in 
1870. 

Tiersch,  Otto.  Born  1838.  Professor  of  Theory 
in  Stein's  Conservatory,  Berlin.  Has  pub- 
lished works  on  harmony  and  other  branches 
of  theory,  besides  contnbulini^  many  articles 
to  musical  newspapers,  and  to  MendePs  En- 
cyclopedia of  Music. 

Tietjens,  Therese,  1831-1877.  Born  in  Ham- 
burg. Was  a  most  distinguished  prima  donna 
of  Her 'Majesty's  Theatre,  in  London,  and 
an  artist  of  the  highest  rank. 

Timbre  (Fr.  tahnbr),  quality  of  tone. 

Timpani  (Ital.  tem-pii'-ne).  The  kettle- 
drums. 

Timothens,  a  distinguished  Greek  musician. 
Born  446  B.C.  He  was  a  reformer,  and 
added  five  new  strings  to  the  seven-stringed 
lyre_,  adding  also  to  the  harmonic  resources 
of  his  lime  by  his  experiments  and  discoveries. 
Voc  this  he  was  banished  from  Sparta,  the 
sapient  rulers  of  those  parts  fearing  lest  these 
innovations  should  corrupt  the  morals  of  their 
youth. 

Tinctoris,  Johann.  Born  about  1435,  in  West 
Flanders.  JJistinguished  theorist,  and  author 
of  the  first  Musical  lexicon.  Was  also  an  ex- 
cellent composer. 


Toccata  (Ital.  tO-ka  -ta).  An  obsolete  form  of 
composition  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte,  re- 
quiring brilliant  execution. 

Todi.  Maria  F.,  1748-1793.  A  distinguished 
Portuguese  singer.  Sang  in  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe  in  the  important  operas  of 
her  day. 

Todt,  J.  A.  W.  Born  1833.  One  of  the  best 
living  organists.  Is  organist  and  teacher  in 
Slettin.  Has  composed  much  instrumental 
music,  songs,  psalms,  a  symphony,  an  ora- 
torio, and  a  school  of  singing. 

Toepfer,  J.  G.,  1791-1870.  Organist,  theorist, 
and  composer.  Teacher  in  the  Seminary  at 
Weimar.  Contributed  much  to  the  science 
of  organ  building,  by  placing  it  on  a  scientific 
foundation,  10  which  end  he  devoted  ten 
years  to  scientific  study. 

Tomascheck,  J.  W.,  1774-1850.  Bohemian 
composer,  pianist  and  teacher  of  high  reputa- 
tion. Wrote  a  symphony,  chamber  music 
and  smaller  works. 

Tomlins,  Wm.L.,  vocal  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, was  born  in  England  about  1844.  Studied 
music  in  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  schools,  and  with 
G.  A.  Macfarren  and  Silas,  came  to  New 
York  in  1869,  and  resides  in  Chicago,  where 
he  holds  leading  rank  as  vocal  conductor. 

Tone,  a  musical  sound.  A  sound  of  determin- 
ate pitch,  and  consequently  of  regular  vibra- 
tions. 

Tonart  (Ger.  ton'-art).  Key  :  as  key  of  D, 
key  of  C. 

Tonfarbe  (Ger.  ton-far'-be).  Tone-color,  or 
timbre.  The  quality  of  tones.  Timbre  de- 
pends upon  the  number  and  relative  intensity 
of  over-tones  present  in  the  sound. 

Tonic,  the  key-note.  Speaking  by  ear,  the 
tonic  is  that  tone  of  a  scale  or  key  which 
makes  the  best  ending  or  point  cf  repose. 
Mathematically,  it  is  the  tone  from  which  all 
the  others  in  the  key  are  determined,  as  shown 
in  the  article  Key. 

Tonic  Sol-Fa.  The  name  of  a  newand  very- 
simple  English  notation  for  vocal  music,  based 
on  the  fact  that,  in  singing,  pitches  are  deter- 
mined by  their  relation  in  key,  and  not  from 
melodic  intervals  or  absolute  pitch.  Besides 
the  notation,  the  system  also  includes  a  new 
and  very  much  improved  method  of  teaching 
music,  by  cultivating  the  musical  perceptions 
more  than  is  generally  done.  See  yckn  Cur- 
iven, 

Tonkunst  (Gen  ton-koonst).  The  art  of 
Music. 

Toiileiter  (Ger.  ton'-li'-ter).     Scale. 

Tonc-paintin;s;,  representing  scenes  or  emo- 
tions by  means  of  tones. 

Torclli.  Guiseppe,  one  of  the  first  violin  virtu- 
osi in  Italy.  A  few  years  earlier  than  Corelli. 
Died  1708.  Originated  the  v'iolin  concerto  ; 
wrote  much  chamber  music. 

Tottmann,  Albert,  born  1837.  Violinist  and 
musician.  Lives  in  Leipsic.  Is  now  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  and  teacher  of  theory 
and  aesthetics. 
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Xourjee,  Eben,  Mus.  Doc,  the  head  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Bos- 
ton, was  born  at  Warwick,  R.  I.,  June  i, 
1834.  Studied  music  young,  and  early  be- 
came a  teacher,  especially  of  choir  singing. 
He  founded  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  in  1867, 
wiiich  has  had  a  remarkable  success.  Dr. 
Tourjee  has  great  ability  as  an  organizer,  and 
unlimited  enthusiasm.  It  was  under  his 
efforts  that  the  great  Peace  Jubilee  choruses 
were  formed,  numbering  no  less  than  10,371 
memhers  in  actual  attendance. 

Xraetta,  Tomaso,  1727-1779.  A  renowned 
opera  composer  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 

Transition,  a  change  ;  as  of  key,  or  style,  or 
expression. 

Transposing  Instruments,  those  which 
play  from  notes  higher  or  lower  than  the 
actual  sound.  All  thesa  instruments  play 
from  notes  in  the  key  of  C.  ''  }jd  instruments  '* 
play  every  thing  a  whole-step  lower  than 
written.  Those  "in  D"  rlay  one  degree 
higher.  "  In  A,"  a  minor  third  lower.  "  In 
EJ"  a  minor  third  higher.  Bass  instru- 
ments are  usually  written  as  they  play.  The 
transposing  instruments  are  the  clarinets, 
cornets,  trumpets,  trombones,  and  horns. 

Traviata,  La,  (trave-a'-ta),  opera  by  Verdi. 

Treniando  (Ital.  tra-man'-do).  Tremolo,  or 
vibrating. 

Treniolando  (Ital.  tra-mo-lSn'-do).  Vibra- 
ting. Chords  marked  trem,  are  played  as 
shown  in  Appendix,     (See  "Abbreviations.") 

Tremolo  (Ital.  tra  -mo-16).  A  note  or  chord 
made  to  quiver,  or  shake. 

Tremulant,  a  contrivance  in  the  organ  for 
producing  tremolo. 

Tretbar,  Charles,  was  born  in  Brunswick  in 
1832.  At  present  a  prominent  member  of  the 
house  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  in  New  York, 
and  the  author  of  some  very  ingenious  and 
instructive  analytic  programmes  of  classic 
symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Triad,  a  chord  of  three  tones,  which  are  always 
a  fundamental  and  its  third  and  fifth. 

Triangle,  a  small  three-sided  steel  frame, 
wliich  is  played  upon  by  being  struck  with  a 
rod. 

Trill,  a  rapid  vibration  between  a  chief  note 
and  its  auxiliary  above.  See  Embellishments 
in  Appendix,  • 

Trio  (Ital.  tre'-o).  A  composition  for  three 
voices,  instruments,  or  parts,  A  soft  digres- 
sion in  simple  binary  fornis.     See  Chap.  XIII. 

Triplet,  three  notes  of  equal  duration  per- 
formed in  a  unit  of  time,  or  an  aliquot  part 
thereof. 

Triple  time,  triple  measure.  Measure  _con- 
sisting  of  three  units  or  pulses,  the  first  ac- 
cented. 

TritOne,    a   term  in    harmony  signifying    the 

augmented  fourth,  or  the  fourth  and  seventh 
of  the  key.  which  must  not  be  heard  together, 
except  under  certain  limitations. 

Tromt>a(Ital,    trom -ba).     A    trumpet,  also  a 

reed  stop  in  the  organ. 

Trommel  (Ger.  trdm'-mel).  The  military  i  or 
snare)  drum. 


Trombone,  a  very  powerful  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  specie^,  having  a  tube  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  with  a  sliding  piece,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  lengthened  or  shortened,  and 
thereby  its  fundamental  is  changed. 

Trovatore,  II,  opera  by  Verdi. 

Troubadours,  the  bards  and  poet-musicians 
of  Provence,  about  the  tenth  century. 

Trumpet,  a  brass  instrument  of  a  brilliant 
tone.  Compass  about  two  octavesanda  half. 
An  8ft.  reed-stop  in  the  organ. 

Tscliaikowsky,  Peter.  Born  1840.  Rus- 
sian composer  of  reputation  ;  is  teacher  of 
composition  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
Has  written  songs,  piano-forte  music,  sym- 
phonies and  operas,  and  a  piano-forte  con- 
certo. 

Tsellireh,  the  family  name  of  six  brothers,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  born  in  1808,  all  of  whom 
were  excellent  German  musicians. 

Tuba  (Lat.  tu'-bii).  A  trumpet.  The  bass 
trumpet.  An  organ  stop,  of  which  the  tuba 
fttirabilis  is  the  most  powerful  kind. 

Turea,  alia  turea  (Ital.  toor'-ka).  In  Turk- 
ish style. 

Turkish  music,  is  mostly  of  a  wild  and 
noisy  character,  based  on  keys  not  admitting 
of  harmonic  treatment  according  to  our  ideas. 

Turn,  a  grupetto.  See  Embellishments  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

Turlni.  F.,  15^0-1656.  Italian  church  composer 
and  learned  contrapuntist. 

Tutta  la  forza  (Ital.  toot'-ta  la  fOr-tsa).  All 
the  force,  as  loud  as  possible. 

Tutte  eorde  (Ital.  toot'-ta  kor -da).  All 
the  strings.  These  words,  or  the  abbrevi- 
ation T.  C.  or  expression /'r^jrijrrt'^,  indicates 
the  discontinuance  of  the  soft  pedal  of  the 
piano-forte. 

Tutti  (Ital.  toot'-te).  All.  Used  in  orchestral 
and  vocal  music  after  solo  passages, 

Tye,  Chris.,  distinguished  English  Church  com- 
poser of  the  first  part  of  the  i6th  century. 

Tympanum  (Lat.  tim'-pan-um),  A  timbrel, 
a  drum. 

IJebergans,  transition. 

Ug^OlinO,  Vincenzo,  a  distinguished  Italian 
teacher  and  composerof  church  music,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  i6th  century.     Died  1626. 

Ulriell,  Hugo,  1827-1872.  One  of  the  most 
gifted  composers  of  the  present  time.  Wrote 
symphonies  and  an  ojiera,  but  succumbed  to 
poverty  and  unfavorab  e  circumstances,  and 
failed  to  fulfil  his  early  promise, 

Umbreit,  Carl  Tho.,  1763-1829.  Distinguished 
German  organist.  Published  valuable  choral 
books. 

Una  eordadtal.  oon'-S  kor-da).  One  string. 
This  direction  in  piano  music  requires  the 
use  of  the  soft  pedal.     It  ends  at  tres  corde, 

llnda  maris  (Lat.  un'-dS  mii-rls).  Wave  of 
the  sea.  An  organ  stop  ofa  tremulous,  wavy 
effect,  a  set  of  very  slender  pipes  tuned 
slightly  sharper  than  theothers,  thus  produc- 
ing waves  or  beat. 

I^'nisono  (Ital,  oon-t-so-no),  A  unison,  in 
unison,  two  or  more  sounds  having  the  same 
pitch. 

I'n  l)OCliellinO,  a  very  little. 
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C^n,  17ii&  (Ital.  oon,  oon  -a).    One,  a.     Un  Poco^ 

a  little. 
Up  Beatt  the  last  beat  in  the  measure. 

Urban,  F.  J.  Born  1838,  in  Berlin.  Excellent 
musician  and  superior  singinc:  teacher.  His 
instruction  book  on  this  subject  is  highly 
prized, 

Ut-iFr.  cot).  The  note  C  ;  the  syllable  origi- 
nally applied  by  Guido  to  the  note  C,  or  do. 

Ut  beniol  (Fr.  oot  ba-mol).     The  note  C  flat. 

Ut  diese  (Fr.  oot  cU-az).     The  note  C  sharp. 

Ut  supra  (Lat.  ut  su-pra).     As  above^  as  be- 
fore. 
"Vaccai,    Nicolo,    1791-1849.     Italian  composer 

of  operas  and  church  music. 

Valotti,   F.    A.,    1697-1780.      Learned    Italian 

musician  and  composer  of  church  music. 
Valse  (Fr.  vals).     A  waltz. 

"Valse  de  Si^alon  (Fr,  valse  dg  sa-lonh).  A 
waltz  for  parlor  playing,  and  not  for  dancing. 
See  Lesson  XX. 

"Vaa  den  Cheyn,  M.,  1721-1783.    The  most 

renowned  organist  and  carillon  player  of  the 
i8th  century.     Lived  40  years  in  Ghent. 

Variations,  repetitions  of  a  theme  or  subject 
in  new  and  varied  aspects,  the  form  or  out- 
line of  the  compo>ition  being  preserved  while 
the  different  passages  are  ornamented  and 
amplified.    Sec  Lesson  VI. 

"Vaudeville  (Fr.  vo-de-vel').  A  country  bal- 
lad or  song,  a  roundelay  ;  also  a  simple  form 
of  operetta  ;  a  comedy,  or  short  drama,  inter- 
spersed with  songs. 

Vecclli,  Orazio,  a  distinguished  Italian  com- 
poser of  the  16th  century,  and  one  who  did 
much  toward  the  development  of  dramatic 
music. 

Velatu  (Ital.  va-la'-taj.  Veiled  ;  a  voice  sound- 
ing as  if  it  were  covered  with  a  veil. 

"Velocity,  rapidity.  For  principles  of  velocity 
see  Mason''s  Piano  Technics. 

Veloee  (Ital,  ve-lo'-tshe),  Veloeeniente 

(v6-lo-tshe-man  -te).     Swiftly,  quickly,  in  a 
rapid  time. 
VelOciNSimo  (Ital.  ve-lo-tshes'-se-m6).  Very 
swiftly,  with  extreme  rapidity. 

Venetian  ^^ohool.  Venice  was  an  import- 
ant musical  center  as  early  as  1400.  Its  great- 
est musical  progress  was  made  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Netherlander,  Adrian 
Willaert,  kapellmeister  at  St.  Mark's  Cathe- 
dral, who,  with  his  pupils  and  successors, 
formed  what  is  known  in  musical  history  as 
the  Venetian  School. 

Venl  Naneti  npiritus,  "  Come  Holy 
Spirit,"  a' hymn  sung  at  the  ^' Benediction  ^' 
in  the  R.  C.  service. 

Ventil  (Ger.  ven-tel  ).  A  valve.  In  organ 
building  the  name  ventil  is  applied  to  large 
valves  closing  important  wind-trunks,  thus 
shutting  off  an  entire  department  of  the  or- 
gan from  its  wind  supply. 

Veraeiiii,  F.  M.,  1685-1750.  Italian  violinist, 
next  to  Corelli,  the  best  of  his  time. 

Verdelot,  Ph.,  end  of  the  15th  and  first  part 
of  the  i6th  centuries.  Noted  Belgian  contra- 
puntist. 


Verdi,  Giuseppe,  was  bom  in  Busseto,  Italy, 
in  1813,  He  is  a  prolitic  composer  of  Italian 
operas,  of  which  the  best  known,  in  his  earlier 
style,  is  '^  II  Urovatore,"  a  work  popular  on 
account  of  its  pleasing  and  effective  melodies, 
but  poor  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment, and  lacking  in  truth  of  dramatic 
characterization.  In  these  points  he  has 
greatly  improved  in  his  later  opera,  ^'  Aida," 
in  which,  as  in  his  great  Requiem  Mass,  he 
shows  the  influence  of  the  modern  German 
school. 

Verliulst,  J.  J.  H.,  born  1816.  Lives  in  Am- 
sterdam.    Talented  conductor  and  composer. 

Vernier,  J.  A.,  bim  1769,  in  Pans,  Harp  vir- 
tuoso, and  composer  for  his  instrument. 

Verset  (Fr.  ver-set>.  A  little  verse  ;  a  name 
applied  to  short  lyric  pieces  for  the  organ. 

Vervoille,  C.  J.  Born  1822.  French  muM- 
cian  and  composer  of  church  music.  Able 
conductor  of  church  music,  and  a  learned 
antiquary, 

Viardot-Gareia,  Paulini  Michelle  Ferdi- 
nande,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1821.  She  was 
one  of  the  best  singers  ot  our  time,  and  of  all 
times.  She  was  especially  renowned  as  a 
dramatic  singer.  Lives  in  Paris  as  teacher  of 
singing. 

Vibrato  (Ital.  ve-bra'-to),  A  strong,  vibra- 
ting full  quality  of  tone  ;  resonant. 

Victoria,  T.  L.  Bom  in  Spain  about  1540. 
Lived  in  Italy.  One  of  the  greatest  masters. 
Wrote  much  church  music. 

Vierlinff,  George,  was  born  in  Frankenthal  in 
1820.  He  is  a  gifted  and  most  accomplished 
musician,  and  the  composer  of  numerous 
songs  and  choruses,  besides  instrumental 
music,  including  overtures  and  a  symphony. 
One  of  his  greatest  works  is  '"  The  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,"  written  for  chorus,  solos  and 
orchestra,  which  has  contributed  much  to 
raise  his  reputation. 

Villotean,  G.  A.,  important  writer  on  music. 
Accompanied  Napoleon  I.  to  Egypt  in  1798, 
and  investigated  the  origin  and  development 
of  Egyptian  and  oriental  music. 

Vinae,  V.,  1835- 1872.  Bohemian  composer, 
conductor  and  teacher.  Wrote  church  and 
chamber  music,  and  an  opera. 

Vinei.  L.  1690-T734.  Neapolitan  opera  com- 
poser and  conductor  of  note. 

Viola,  a  tenor  violin,  an  instrument  similar  in 
tone  and  formation  to  the  violin,  but  larger  in 
size,  and  havin^^  a  compass  a  fifth  lower. 

Viol  da  ganiUa  (Ital.  ve-ol  de  gam-ba). 
L.eg-viol^  an  instrument  formerly  much  used 
in  Germany,  but  nearly  obsolete.  It  was  a 
little  smaller  than  the  violoncello,  furnished 
with  frets  and  five  or  six  strings,  and  held 
between  the  legs  in  playing,  hence  its  name. 

Viola  d'aniore  (Ital.  ve-o"  Oii  d'a-mo'-re). 
All  instrument  a  little  larj^er  than  the  7'io/a^ 
furnished  with  frets  and  a  greater  number  of 
strings,  some  above  the  fingerboard  and  some 
below.  The  name  is  also  given  to  an  organ 
stop  of  similar  quality  to  the  ganiba  or  salic- 
ional. 
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Violin,  a  well  known  stringed  instrument  hav- 
ing four  strings,  and  played  with  a  bow.  It 
is  the  most  perfect  musical  instrument  known, 
of  brilliant  tone  and  capable  of  every  variety 
of  expression.  When,  or  by  what  nation 
this  important  instrument  was  first  invented 
is  not  at  present  known. 

Violoncello  (Ital.  ve-o-l6n-tshar-lo>.  The 
large  or  bass  violin;  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  an  organ  stop  of  small  scale  and  crisp  tone. 

"Viola  (Ital.  ve-o  -la),  A  tenor  or  alto  violin. 
Its  four  strings  are  c,  g,  d'  and  a', 

Violono  (Ital.  ve-o-lo  -no)  or  Violon^  the 
double  bass,  the  largest  of  the  string  family. 
The  Velio  is  the  little  violon.  Violin  is  a 
feminine  diminutive  of  viola. 

Vil'S^inal,  a  small  keyed  instrument,  much 
used  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
placed  upon  a  table  when  played  upon.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  t«he  origin  of  the 
spinet,  as  the  latter  was  of  the  harpsichord. 

Virtuoso  (Ital.  vttr-too-o'-zo).  A  skillful  and 
masterly  performer  upon  some  instrument. 

Vivier,  E.  Bom  1821.  French  horn  player 
and  composer. 

Vivo  (Ital.  ve'-'vo).     Animated,  lively,  brisk. 

Vocalize  (Ital.  vo-ka-lez).  An  exercise  for 
the  voice. 

Vocalise,  to  practice  vocal  exercises,  using 
vowels  and  the  letter  A  sounded  in  the  Italian 
manner  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
voice,  and  of  acquiring  skill  and  flexibility. 

Voce  (Ital.  vo'-tshe).     The  voice. 

Voce  Flebile  (Ital.  v6-tshe  fla'-be-lej.  A 
weeping  voice. 

Voce  <li  Petto  (Ital.  vo'-tshe  de  pat'-to). 
The  chest  voice,  the  lowest  register  of  the 
voice. 

Vogel,  F.  W.  F.,  distinguished  Norwegian 
organist  and  teacher. 

Voffe,  Heinrich.  Born  1845.  Bavarian  tenor 
singer  of  high  rank. 

VOffe,  Therese,  wife  of  H.  Born  1845.  Also 
singer  in  Munich  opera.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  are  admirable  interpreters  of  the 
chiei  rdles  in  Wagner's  operas. 

VieUXtempS,  Henri,  born  in  Belgium  in  1820. 
is  one  of  the  most  renowned  violinists  of  the 
French  school.  He  has  composed  much  for 
his  instrument,  and  is  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

Viotti,  Giovanni  Battista,  1753-1824.  A  re- 
nowned master  of  the  violin  and  the  founder 
of  the  modern  school  of  violin  playing.  He 
wrote  many  concertos  forthe  violin,  and  much 
chamber  music. 

VittOri,  Loreto,  a  renowned  Italian  singer, 
composer  and  poet  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  and  the  first  past  of  the   17th  centuries. 

Vivaldi.  Antonio,  a  distinguished  Venetian 
violinist  and  composer  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century. 

Vogl,  J.  M.,  1794-1822.  Distinguished  opera 
singer  in  Vienna,  who  introduced  many  of 
Schubert's  songs  to  the  public. 

Vogler,  G.  J.  Abb^,  1749-1814.  Theorist,  com- 
poser and  organist,  much  admired  in  his  time, 
but  of  no  great  significance  in  his  art. 

Volante  (Ital.  vo-lan'-te).  Flying;  a  light  and 
rapi-i  series  of  notes. 


Volckmar,  Wm.,  Dr.,  bom  1812.  Able  pian- 
ist, organist,  theorist  and  composer.  His  or- 
g.m  school  has  permanent  value. 

Volkinann,  Robert,  bom  1815.  One  of  the 
best  living  composers.  Has  written  symphon- 
ies, chamber  music,  vocal  and  piano-forte 
music, 

VOSS,  Ch.,  born  1815.  Piano  teacher  in  Paris. 
Writer  of  popular  pieces  for  piano-forte. 

Vox  (Lat.  vox).     Voice. 

Vox  humana  (Lat.  vox  hu-ma  -na).  Human 
voice;  an  organ  reed  stop  of  8  ft.  tone,  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  human  voice,  which  it 
sometimes  does,  though  very  imperfectly. 

Vox  Angelica  (Lat.  vox  an-gel'-I-ka).  An 
organ  stop  of  8  ft.,  usually  a  free  reed. 

Vuillaume.  J.  B.,  1798-1875.  The  greatest  of 
a  large  family  of  distinguished  French  violin 
makers. 

Vulpius,   M.,  i56o-!62i.     Cantor  in  Weimar, 

and  composer  of  church  music. 

Von  ^Veber,  see  Weber. 

Voiles  Werk  (Ger.  fol-les  vark).     The  full 

organ. 

Voicing*  the  operation  of  improving  the  tone 
of  reeds,  pipes,  or  piano-hammers.  In  reeds 
this  is  done  by  bending  the  tongues  in  certain 
ways,  so  as  to  make  the  reed  speak  more 
quickly,  and  produce  a  better  tone  ;  xwpipes^ 
by  regulating  the  admission  of  the  wind,  the 
size  of  the  mouth,  etc.  ;  pianos  are  voiced  by 
softening  the  hammers  until  harsh  over-tones 
are  suppressed.  In  all  voicing  the  principal 
difficulty  is  to  secure  evenness  or  uniformity 
of  quality. 

Voix  Celeste  (Fr.  vwa  sa-l^st).  An  organ 
stop  producing  a  wavy  effect,  on  the  same 
principal  .is  the  Unda  Maris. 

Volti  SuUitO  (Ital.  vool-tesoob-e-to).  Turn 
over  quickly.  In  old  music  this  or  the  initials 
V.  S.  frequently  occur  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

VorSpiel  (Ger.  for  -spel).  A  prelude,  an  in- 
troductory movement  or  overture. 

Voluntary,  an  organ  or  choir  piece  introduced 
without  announcement. 

Waclltel,  Theodore  (vakh'-tel).  Born  1824 
in  Hamburg.  Was  son  of  a  coachman,  and 
himself  a  coachman.  Possesses  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  tenor  voice,  which  he  eventually 
trained  and  became  one  of  the  most  admired 
opera  singers  in  Europe. 

Warner,  Johanna  (Jachmann).  Born  1828. 
niece  of  Richard  Warner.  One  of  the  finest 
dramat'c  singers  of  this  century,  distinguished 
equally  as  singer  and  actress. 

Wagner,  Richard,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
who  has  appeared  in  dramatic  music.  Born 
in  1813.     See  Chap.  LI. 

^Vallace,  Wm.  Vincent,  violinist,  pianist  and 
composer.  Born  in  Ireland  in  1815.  His 
father  was  master  of  a  military  band,  and  the 
boy  showed  great  aptitude  for  it,  and  at 
fifteen  was  successfully  occupied  in  Dublin 
as  a  violinist.  Then  followed  concert  tours 
all  over  the  world.  His  operas  were  '*  Mari- 
tana,''  composed  in  1846,  "  Lurline"  1861, 
et:.  He  also  composed  a  great  number  of 
piano  pieces,  many  of  which  were  popular  in 
their  day.     Died  1865. 


a  aUy  a  add^  a  arm^  e  eve^  ^  end^  i  ices  I  ///>  6  oldy  6  oddy  6  dove^  00  moon,  u  lute,  u  but^  ii  Fr.  sound 
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"Walther   von  <Iu    Vogelweide,  latter 

part  of  13th  century  and  first  part  of  I3lh. 
One  of  ihe  greatest  and  most  prolific  of  the 
Minnesingers. 

Warren,  George  Wm.,  organist,  composer, 
and  teacher  in  New  York,  was  born  about 
1830,  is  a  popular  composer  of  salon  pieces  for 
piano,  songs,  etc. 

"W^artel,  Pierre  F.  (vSr-tel).  Born  1806.  Dis- 
tinguished French  singing  te  .cher.  Has 
been  also  a  fine  lenor  dinger  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris.  Was  master  of  Nillson,  and 
many  other  prima  donnas. 

"Wasielewsky.  Joseph  W.    Born  1822.    One 

of  the  first  pupils  to  enier  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory. Pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  Haupt- 
mann  and  David.  Excellent  violinist.  Best 
known  in  this  country  by  his  biography  of 
Robert  Schumann.  Has  written  other  equally 
valuable  works. 

Wauer,  Kiirl  ivowr),  1783-1857.  Distinguished 
bass  singer  and  actor  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Berlin. 

Webbe,  Samuel,  1740  1824.  Favorite  English 
composer  of  glees  and  catches. 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  von  (va-b6r),  1766-1826. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Romantic 
School  of  composers.  His  opera  '''  Der 
Freischutz,"  opened  a  new  epoch  in  that 
branch  of  composition.  His  instrumental 
compositions  were  also  original,  and  many  of 
them  of  very  high  rank  He  was  also  a  res- 
pected writer  on  musical  subjects,  a  thorough 
musician,  and  an  excellent  pianist  and  con- 
ductor. 

Weber,  Constance,  wife  of  Mozart  and  cousin 
of  C    M.  von  Weber's  father. 

Weber,  Dionys,  1771-1842,  a  highly  respected 
Bohemian  musician,  teacher  and  composer, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory. 

Weber,  Gottfried,  1779-1839.  A  jurist  of  high 
rank,  but  still  better  known  as  a  musician, 
teacher  and  composer,  theorist  and  critic. 
His  great  work  on  musical  composition  has 
been  translated  into  English, 

W^ebSter,  J.  P.,  an  American  melodist,  and 
author  of  popular  songs.  Born  about  1830, 
and  died  in  Wisconsin  in  18-/1. 

"Weekerlin,  J.  B.  T.  Bom  1821.  Praise- 
worthy French  composer  and  music  historian. 

W^eelltes.  Thomas,  distinguished  English 
Madrigal  composer  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century, 

Wehle,  Chat.  Born  1825  in  Prague.  Piano 
virtuoso  and  composer.  Lives  in  Paris, 
where  he  teaches  and  co4nposes. 

W^eigl,  Joseph,  1766-1846.  Composer  of  operas 
and  conductor  in  Vienna. 

Weitzmann.  Carl  Friedrich,born  1808.  Com- 
poser, teacher  and  theorist  in  Berlin.  Best 
known  by  his  theoretical  and  historical  works. 
His  "  Manual  of  Musical  Theory,"  translated 
by  E.  M.  Bowman,  is  published  in  this  coun- 
try. 

AVieck,  Clara,  see  Clara  Schumann. 

Wieok,  Marie,  daughter  of  Fr,  Wieck,  and  a 
distinguished  pianist. 


"Wieek,  Friedrich,  1785-1873.  A  most  distin- 
guished musician  and  teacher.  Among  his. 
pupils  were  his  daughter  Clara,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  Schumann,  Schumann 
him'-elf,  Fritz  Spindler,  Anton  Krause,  Hans 
von  Billow,  and  other  celebrated  musi.  ians. 
His  two  daughters,  Clara  and  Marie,  becanie 
celebrated  piani>t<  His  little  book,  '*  Piano 
and  Song,  how^  to  teach,  how  to  learn,  and 
how  to  form  a  judgment  of  musical  perform- 
ances.*' should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teach- 
er and  student  of  music, 

"Wiepreoht,  W.  F.,  1802-1872,  Prussian  mili- 
tary bandmaster  of  great  distinction,  and  an 
excellent  composer  of  military  music, 

Wieniawsky,  Henry,  1835-1880.  A  celebra- 
ted Polish  violin  virtuoso  and  composer.  Not 
only  were  his  technical  attainments  extraor- 
dinary, but  his  interpretative  powers  were  of 
the  first  rank,  and  as  he  constantly  strove  to 
be  a  genuine  at  list  rather  than  a  mere  execu- 
tant, he  commanded  the  highest  respect. 

Wieniawski,  Joseph,  brother  of  Henry,  was 
born  in  1837.  He  is  a  distinguished  pianist^ 
teacher  and  composer,  and  has  rendered  great 
service  to  his  chosen  art,  especially  in  Mos- 
cow, where  he  taught  for  many  years.  He 
now  lives  in  Warsaw. 

Wilbye,  John,  was  a  distinguished  English 
singing  teacher  and  composer  of  madrigals  at 
the  end  of  the  i6th  and  beginning  of  the  17th, 
century. 

W^iUielm.  Carl,  1820-1873.  A  good  German 
director  of  singing  ^ocieties,  and  composer  of 
much  music,  especially  for  male  chorus.  His 
most  popular  song  is  ''The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine.' 

W^ilUem,  Guillaume  Louis  Bocquillon,  1781- 
1842.  A  distinguished  French  singing  teacher^ 
composer,  and  writer  of  theoretical  works. 
His  instruction  books  are  still  prized. 
WilbelniJ,  August  Emil  Daniel  Friedrich 
Victor,  was  born  in  Usingen,  in  1845.  H^  >^ 
the  most  popular  violinist  since  Pagan ini.  He 
is  a  virtuoso  and  artist  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  is  distinguished  equally  for  his  pure, 
broad,  noble  tone,  the  unsurpassable  perfec- 
tion of  his  execution,  and  his  admirable  in- 
terpretation of  masters  of  all  times  and  styles. 

^Villaert,  Adrian,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
musicians  and  composers  oi  the  i6th  century. 
He  was  chapelmaster  in  St.  Mark''s  Church 
in  Venice,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Vene- 
tian school.  He  was  a  superior  teacher  and 
wrote  a  great  amount  of  church  music.  His 
most  celebrated  pupils  were  Cyprian  de  Rore 
and  Orlandus  Lassus. 

Willniers,  Rudolph,  was  born  in  Berlin,  in 
1821.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist,  a  pupil  of 
HummeJ.  He  was  also  a  pupil  ot  Fr.  Schneider 
in  theory,  and  became  a  thorough  musician 
and  a  good  composer.     He  died  in  1878. 

Winter,  Peter  von,  1754-1825.  Bavarian  con- 
ductor and  opcracomposer  of  high  reputation, 

Wind-ebest,  that  part  of  an  organ  which 
supports  the  pipes,  and  contains  a  wind- 
chamber  and  the  valves  and  pallets,  for  sup- 
plying the  pipes. 

\%'i  nil -trunk,  a  large  pipe  for  conveying 
wind  from  the  bellows  to  a  wind-chest. 

"Wlnterfeld,  Carl  G.,  1784-1852.  Distin- 
gni-hed  jurist  and  a  very  prolific  and  reliable 
musical  historian  of  Berlin. 
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Woelll,  Joseph,  1772-1814.    Piano  virtuoso  and 

composer,  known  chiefly  as  a  rival  of  Bee- 
thoven's in  Vienna.     His  playing  was  much 
admired. 
Wohlfhart,  Heinrich.    Born  1797.    Excellent 
teacher   of    the    piano-forte,    and    author   of 
numerous  highly  prized  instruction  and  text 
books,  which  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 
^Volf.  a  beat  or  dissonance  in  tuning,  occasioned 
by    the   interference  of  imperfectly   attuned 
vibrations.     The  sourness   or   dissonance   of 
imperfectly  attuned  chords. 
Wolff,   Edward.     Born    1816.     Piano    virtuoso 

and  composer.     Teacher  in  Paris. 
^Volff,  Heinrich.     Born  1813.     Violin    virtuoso 

in  Frankfort,  and  composer. 
Wolff,  Hermann.  Born  1845.  Composer  and 
writer.  Editor  of  the  Berlin  New  Journal 
of  Music, 
Wolfram  von  Kschenbaoh,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  German  Minne-singers.  Died 
abour  1220. 
^Voir^SOllll,  Carl,  pianist,  composer,  conductor 
and  indefatigable  promoterof  chamber  music, 
was  born  in  Germany  in  J830.  He  came  to 
this  country  about  1S60,  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, wher^he  gave  chamber  concert;:  for 
many  years.  In  1873  ^^^  came  to  Chicago  and 
became  the  director  of  the  Beethoven  Society. 
Mr.  Wolfsohn  has  three  times  played  in  pub- 
lic the  entire  series  of  Beethoven  s  33  sonatas 
for  piano-forte,  and  all  the  most  important 
works  of  Chopin  and  Schumann. 
^Vollenliaupt,  Herman  A.,  a  German  pianist, 
and  composer  of  popul.ir  salon  pieces.  Born 
at  Skendlitz  in  1827.  Was  a  pupil  of  Haupt- 
mann.  Residing  for  several  years  in  New 
York,  where  he  died  about  1865.  Several  of 
his  pieces  met  with  great  success,  the  most 
famous  of  them  being  ^*  The  Whispering 
Winds,''  and  ^' Valse  Styrienne.*' 
IVorlt,  Henry  C,  an  American  composer  of 
popular  songs,  who,  until  1861,  was  a  journey- 
man printer.  A  lucky  hit  in  a  war-song  led 
to  the  production  of  many  more,  which  also 
were  successful.    Work  is  not  a    musiciaB, 


and  hence  has  not  been   able  to  develop  his 
talent,  as  he  otherwise    might,  and   produce 
works  of  lasting  value. 
Zachau,  Fr.  W. ,1663-1721.  Excellent  organist, 
composer  and   theorist.     Was  teacher  of  G. 
F._  Handel,  in  Halle. 
Zarlino,    Giuseppe,    1577-1590.      A   renowned 
Venetian  composer  and  theorist,  chapel  mas- 
ter at  St.   Mark's    church.     His    theoretical 
works   were   of  great  importance,  and  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch. 
Kart  (Ger,  tsart).     Tenderly,  softly,  delicately. 
Zelenka,   J.   D.,   1681-1745.     Bohemian  com- 
poser of  church  and  instrumental  music.    Has 
a  hi^^h  reputation  among  connoiseurs. 
Zellun,  L.  A.    Born  1813.    Theorist,  composer 
and  teacher,  and  Secretary   of  the    Vienna 
Conservatory.     A  much  honored  musician. 
Xelter,   Carl   F.,  1758-1832.     Professor  in  the 
Academy   of  Arts,  and  Director  of  the  Sing- 
ing   Academic    in    Berlin.     A    composer    of 
merit.     Intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  and  more 
or    less   acquainted     with    Schiller,    Fichte, 
Hegel,    Schleicmacher,  Korner,     Beethoven, 
Haydn,  etc.     The   first  teacher  of  Mendels- 
sohn. 
Ziefffeld,    Florence,  M.  D.,  president  and  di- 
rector and  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Musical 
College, was  born  in  Jever,  in  North  Germany, 
in   1841,  began   his    studies    with   Stiehl,  and 
pursued  them  laterat  Leipsic,  where  he  grad- 
uated   in    1863.      Came    to  Chicago  in    1867, 
wh^re  he  has  since  resided. 
Ziemlich     {Ger.     tsem'  -  likh).       Tolerably, 

moderately. 
iKing^arosa  (Ital.  tsen-ga-nV-za).     In  the  style 

of  gypsy  music. 
Zith^ril,  an  instrument  which  may  be  called 
a  compound  of  the  harp  and  the  guitar.  The 
harmonies  of  the  first  named  instrument  are 
produced  from  it,  and  it  possesses  the  sweetest 
notes  pertaining  to  both,  but  not  great  com- 
,pass. 

Ztl'iSChen-spiel  (Ger.  tsve-shen-spel).     In- 
terlude played  between  the  verses  of  a  hymn. 


ADDENDA. 


Fillmore,  John  C,  a  highly  esteemed  mu- 
sician, piano  teacher  and  critic,  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  1843.  Studied  at  Oberlin  and 
Leipsic.  Was  for  9  years  professor  of  music 
in  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  and  now  resides  in 
Milwaukee. "" 

Mei'Z,  Karl,  a  prolific  composer  of  piano  music, 
songs, etc.,  and  piano  teacher.  Was  born  in 
Germany  in  1836,  and  since  1861  professor  of 
music  in  Oxford  Female  College,  Ohio.  Is 
editor  of  Brainard's  Musical  World,  and  one 
of  the  most  instructive  and  widely-respected 
writers  upon  music  in  this  country. 

]fIayo,  Oscar,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1838. 
Studied  music  with  Fesca,  came  to  this 
country  in  1869,  and  resides  at  Evanston,  111. 
Is  a  piano  teacher,  a  good  musician,  and  a 
prolific  composer  of  instructive  and  pleasing 
pieces., 


Paine,  John  Knowles,  organ  virtuoso,  com- 
poser, and  professor  of  music  in  Harvard 
College,  was  bcfn  at  Portland,  Me.,  about 
1840.  Educated  in  Boston  and  with  Haupt 
at  Berlin,  and  since  about  1869  professor  at 
Harvard.  Is  author  of  an  oratorio,  "  St. 
Peter,*'  an  elaborate  and  original  work,  per- 
formed by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
1874,  two  symphonies,  string  quartettes,  a 
mass,  etc. 

Parlter,  J.  C.  D.,  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Boston  about  1836.  Edu- 
cated there  and  at  Leipsic,  and  for  fifteen 
years  has  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the 
musical  life  of  his  native  city.  Is  organist  at 
Trinity  Church,  and  author  of  a  cantata  or 
oratorio,  *'  Redemption  Hymn,*"  part-songs, 
etc. 


a'tf/^,  a  add^  S  army  e  eve^  e  end^  l  ice^  \  ill^  6  old^  6  odd^  o  dove.,  00  moorty  u  iute^  n  buiy  U  Fr.  sound 


Note,  The  thanks  of  the  editor  are  due,  and  hereby  tendered,  to  Prof.  John 
C.  Fillmore,  of  Milwaukee,  for  important  assistance,  amounting  to  the  preparation 
of  almost  the  entire  biographical  matter  in  the  last  twelve  pages  of  this  work. 
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(appendix.) 

Synopsis  of   Pitch   Notation. 

{Prepared  e.cpressly  for  I  Ms  work.) 


SECTION  FIRST.     PITCH. 

Pitch  is  represented  by  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff.  These  arc  called  degrees.  There 
are  as  many  lines  and  spaces  used  as  there  are  diatonic  degrees  in  the  scale  of  the  music 
represented.  For  ordinary  use  the  staff  consists  of  five  lines  and  the  spaces  belonging  to 
them,  chosen  from  any  convenient  part  of  the  so-called  Great  SxAfp  of  eleven  lines. 
Pitches  above  or  below  this  compass  are  represented  by  means  of  short  or  leger  lines,  and 
when  in  the  highest  or  lowest  pitches  these  leger  lines  become  too  numerous  to  be  easily 
recognized  by  the  eye,  the  abbreviation  8va is  employed,  as  shown  below  at(i5.) 

GREAT  STAFF  OF  ELEYEX  LINES, 

Showing  the  relation  and  pitch  of  the  various  Clefs  and  Staves  used  in  Pianoforte  and  Vocal 
Music,  and  in  Orchrestral  Scores  ;  together  with  the  letters  indicating  absolute  pitch. 


r" 


Violin  or  Soprano 
Staff. 


-b'- 


.--d"-"- 


Alto-Staff- 


1 Tenor-Staff. 

^ 

^ 

S     ' 

« 

Base  stuff. 


AA-    -r-r- 


-FF- 


Written.     (B) 
8ra. 


Played. 


1- 


m^ 


CHROMATIC  SIGNS. 

The  chromatic  signs  are  the  Jt,  X,  b-  ^j  and  J.  The  sharp  JJ.  indicates  an  elevation  of  a  semi- 
tone; it  is  applied  only  to  natural  degrees  (see  a  below.)  The  double  sharp  X  or  •«<  indicates 
an  elevation  equal  to  two  semitones;  applied  to  "sharp"  degrees.  (Seeftbelow.)  Theflatb 
indicates  a  depression  equal  to  a  semitone;  applied  only  to  natural  degrees.  (See  c  below.) 
The  double  flat,  |j(j,  indicates  a  depression  equal  to  two  semitones ;  applied  only  to  flat  de- 
grees. (See  rf  below.)  The  3,  restores  a  staff-degree  to  its  "natural"  condition  and  cancels 
any  of  the  previous  signs.  (See  e  below.)  In  restoring  a  single  sharp  or  flat  after  a  double 
one,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  natural  to  cancel  the  double  sharp  or  flat,  and  a  sharp  or  flat  to 
restore  the  degree  to  its  desired  condition.    (See  *.) 
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Written. 


^iS«'Ml5Sig^i^lii^^g| 


If '     "/ 1  'h)     (/)  (c)  < )  I  r  I 

Played.  (rf)  (d) 


SIGNATURES. 

Sharps  or  flats  placed  at  the  beginning  to  indicate  the  key,  are  called  signatures.  The 
sharps  or  flats  so  placed  not  only  effect  the  degrees  on  which  they  are  placed  through- 
out the  stafl',  but  apply  also  to  the  octaves  above  and  below  on  the  same  staff.  In  printed 
music  the  signature  is  repeated  at  the  beginninj  of  every  line.  In  manuscript  music  the 
clefs  and  signatures  are  frequently  omitted,  except  at  the  beginning  of  each  piece  or  page. 
Example  of  staves  with  signatures  and  names  of  staff-degrees. 

-    -.  .      =    -'^-''^'T-  B  ri...  -«- 


mm 


-g-g,;^^^I>-Sk.rp- 


l§ 


ACCIDENTALS. 

1.  An  accidental  affects  all  notes  following  it  on  the  same  staffdegreein  the  same  measure 

2.  When  the  last  note  of  one  measure  is  affected  by  an  accidental  and  the  following  meas- 
ure begins  with  a  note  on  the  same  degree,  the  accidental  applies  to  that  note  also,  but  not 
to  anv  that  occur  after  a  different  tone  has  intervened  in  the  same  voice. 


Written. 


3.  Accidentals  are  played  as  written.    A.  single  sharp  or  flat  on  a  note  already  sharped  or 
flatted  in  the  signature,  is  not  double-sharped  or  flatted  by  the  single  accidental,  but  only 
singly,  the  accidental  having  been  introduced  for  precaution.    See  (g)  below. 
Written.  , 

Plaved. 


J^^ 


.MARKS  OF  ABBREVIATION. 

In  order  to  save  space,  repetitions  of  groups  of  notes  are  sometimes  indicated  by  markK  of 
abbreviation,  as  at  k  above. 

ARPEGGIO. 

A  tremolando  eflect  in  chords  is  indicated  by  bars  running  across  the  stems. 

A  waved  line  before  chords  indicates  that  the  notes  are  to  be  played  successively,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  note  reached  by  the  w  aved  line,  and  not  together.  The  Arpeggio  begins 
at  the  time  of  the  chord,  and  the  tones  follow  each  other  very  rapidly,  and  generally  some- 
what crescendo  towards  the  last. 
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TIME  NOTATION. 
A  note  indicate8  a  musical  utterance.  The  relative  length  or  duration  of  several  ntter- 
ancos  In  connection,  is  represented  by  the  difterent  note-forms  which  are  named  whole  note, 
half,  quarter,  etc.  Every  note-form  has  a  rest  of  corresponding  value,  which  indicates  a 
silence  of  the  same  length.  A  dot  after  a  note  or  rest  adds  half  to  its  value.  A  second  dot 
adds  half  as  much  as  the  first,  so  that  two  dots  increase  the  value  of  the  note  by  three  quarters. 


Whole. 


Half. 

a 


NOTES  AND  RESTS. 


Quarter. 

r 


Eighth. 


Sixteenth. 

5 


Thirty-second.    Sixty-fourth. 


Explanation  of  Melodic  Embellishments. 

Prepared  from  the  best  authorities,  expressly  for  this  work. 

I.    THE  LONG  APPOGGIATURA. 

This  embellishment  consists  of  a  grace  note  which  takes  half  (a),  two-thirds  (6),  or  even 
the  whole  (c),  of  the  time  of  its  principal  as  shown  in  the  e.'jamples  following; 


o.  Long  appoggiatura  before  a  note 
which  can  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts. 

_4 ,H^ 


b.  Before  a  note  divisi- 
ble by  three,  (a 
dotted  note.) 


c.  Before  a  note  to 
which  another 
is  tied. 


EE^z^z^gE^^jgEgE^ 


The  long  appoggiatura  is  now  usually  written  out  in  full  in  large  notes. 


2.    THE  SHORT  APPOGGIATURA. 
2.  The  short  Appoggiatura  is  a  grace  note  with  a  little  stroke  through  its  stem.    It  begins 
at  the  time  of  the  principal  note,  and  is  played  as  quickly  as  possible— (a,  6,  c.) 


Written. 


ii^£ 


aE#i 


— » « — -t-i 


a.    Moderato 
Played. 


b.    Presto. 


to.         c.    Before  double  notes. 

A.  fl     gl-i 


w^^mmm 


3.    AFTER  NOTES. 
After  notes  consist  of  one  or  more  grace  notes  introduced  as  passing  or  changing  notes,  in 
passing  from  one  melody  note  to  another.    They  are  generally  connected  with  their  princi- 
pal note  by  a  slur,  and  never  fall  on  an  accent. 
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Written. 


4.    DOUBLE  APPOGGIATURAS. 

Double  appoggiatnras  consist  of  two  grace  notes  prcceeding  a  melody  note.    They  begin 
at  the  proper  time  of  the  principal  note  (and  therefore  with  the  corresponding  Base  note), 
and  are  played  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  accent  falling  on  the  principal  note. 
Written. 


gi^e^^^t^^E^ii 


Played,    a. 


5.  THE  TURN,  OR  GRUPETTO. 
The  turn  consists  of  a  principal  note  and  two  au.xiliary  notes,  above  and  below  respect- 
ively, which  may  be  a  whole  step  or  a  half  step  distant  from  the  principal.  Generally  the 
upper  auxiliary  is  the  next  tone  above  in  the  same  key,  and  the  lower  a  semitone  below  the 
principal.  When  the  upper  auxiliary  is  only  a  semitone  above  the  principal,  as  in  the  case 
of  turns  on  the  3rd  and  7th  degree  of  the  scale,  the  lower  auxiliary  is  played  diatonic,  and 
consequently  a  whole  step  below  the  principal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  misleading  chromatic 
effect  which  would  otherwise  be  produced.  On  the  5th  degree  of  the  minor  scale,  the  lower 
auxiliary  is  played  chromatic.  The  turn  usually  comes  at  the  close  of  the  principal  note, 
as  at  a,  b  and  c  in  the  examples,  where  aUso  is  illustrated  the  use  of  accidentals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  turn-sign.  Sometimes,  however,  it  comes  at  the  beginning  of  a  note,  as  at  rf, 
in  which  case  the  turn-sign  stands  directly  over  it.  With  dotted  notes  the  turn  comes  be- 
tween the  note  and  the  dot,  as  shown  at  e  and  /". 


m^^^^^^^^m^ 


gii^^=r^^^l 


6.    THE  MORDENT,  OR  BOUNDING  TRILI-. 

These  two  embellishments  are  precisely  alike,  except  that  one  is  made  with  the  note  below 
the  principal,  and  the  other  with  the  note  above.  The  first  is  distinguished  by  the  vertical 
stroke  through  the  sign,  as  at  a,  below.  The  other,  also  called  Mordent  by  some,  and  Pialt 
trill  or  "Bounding  Trill"  by  others,  lacks  the  vertical  stroke  through  the  sign,  and  is  made 
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with  the  note  above.  The  same  embellishment  is  s^ometimes  written  out  in  small  notes  as 
at  e  According  to  Dt.  Wm.  Mason  the  Prall-TrUl  should  be  accented  on  the  /f/xi(  note  at  at 
(/.    In  all  cases  the  embellishmeut  is  to  be  played  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


=^ 4^,' ^ .     _AV:=^~^ AV  ^- A4^AS^ 


i 


-^=gg^rsi=^^^^p 


d  According  to  Ala.son.     e 

P     f 


P     f 


'^^^i]l^^^^^^^ 


f  with  double  notes. 

S=5ME3 


7.    THE  TRILL. 

The  trill  consists  of  a  rapid  vibration  or  alternation  of  a  principal  note  and  the  next  above 
in  the  same  key.  A  vocal  trill  should  begin  somewhat  deliberately,  but  immediately  become 
rapid,  as  shown  at  a  below.  It  concludes  with  a  turn,  which,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
omitted  in  chain  trills.  On  the  pianoforte  a  long  trill  accompanied  by  a  melody  in  the 
same  hand,  may  omit  the  auxiliary  note  at  the  moment  of  sounding  the  melody,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  passage,  as  shown  at  il.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  notes  of  the 
trill  should  be  of  equal  power.  At  the  start  the  auxiliary  may  be  accented.  Trills  should 
vibrate  at  a  uniform  speed,  after  the  motion  is  once  established,  and  in  some  definite  ratio 
to  the  time  of  the  passage. 

The  trill  begins  with  the  principal  note,  and  not  with  the  auxiliary,  although  the  contrary 
has  been  taught  by  eminent  masters,  and  is  sometimes  required  by  a  grace  note  as  at  b  and  c 
below. 

Written. 

tr 


■•fFtttttt!tri^ 


3  A 

it' 


SJ3. 


DATE  DUE 


DEMCO  38-297 


^Hn^  ^ 


